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In the Frontispiece may be seen an English lady who 
went to live upon Mount ^n to teach little JewesMS and 
little Mahomedans to know the Saviour. That lady has 
led three of her young scholars to a plain just beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem ; and while two of them are playing to- 
gether, she is listening to little Esther, a Jewess of eight 
years old. The diild is fond of sitting by her friend, and 

of hearing about the Son oi Dayid. She has just been 
nnging, 

** Glory, honor, praiM, and power, » 

Be unto the Lunb fbnrer, 
JeniB Cbriit is our Bedeemer, 
HaUeli^ah, praise the Lord;" 

and now she is saying, " 0, ma'am, thaf s sweet 1 Jesus 
Ohrist is our Bedeemer, our Redeemer : no tnan can redeem 
his brother, no moiMy,-HaM)thing— but only the precMNis 
Uood of Christ" 
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This little work pleads for the notice of 
parents and teachers on the same grounds as 
its predecessor, ** Near Home." 

Its plea is not completeness, nor compre- 
hensiveness, nor depth of research, nor splen- 
dor of description ; but the very reverse, — ^its 
simple, enperficial, desultory character, as 
better adapted to the volatile beings for 
whom it is designed. 

Too long have their immortal minds been 
captivated by the adventures and achieve- 
ments of knights and princesses, of fairies and 
magicians ; it is time to excite their interest 
in real persons, and real events. In child- 
hood that taste is formed which leads the 
youth to delight in novels, and romances -^ a 
taste which has become so geast^^^^ ^'^^sr^ 
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town has its circulating library, and every 
Bhelf in that Kbrary la £lled 'witli works of 
fiction. 

While these fascinating inventions are in 
coTU-Be of pernaal, many a Bible is unopened, 
or if opened, hastily ekimmed ; many a seat 
in chnrch is unoccupied, or if occupied, the 
service, and the sermon disregarded — ao in- 
tense is the sympathy of the novel reader 
with his hero, or his heroine. 

And what is the effect of the perusal? 
Many a yonng mind, inflated with a desire 
for admiration and adventure, grows tired of 
home, impatient of restraint, indifferent to 
simple pleasures, and averse to sacred in- 
Btrnctions. How important, therefore, early 
to endeavor to prevent a taste for fiction, by 
cherishing a taste for facis. 

But this is not the only aim of the present 
work ; it seeks also to excite an interest in 
t?ios6 facts which ought most to interest im- 
mortal beings — facts relative to souls, and 
their eternal happiness — ^to Gh)d, and his in- 

itegiory. 
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Tecese are tfie facts which engage the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants of heaven. We know 
not [whether the births of princes, and the 
coronations of monarchs are noticed by the 
angelic hosts ; but we do know that the repen- 
tance of a sinner, be he Hindoo or Hottentot, 
is celebrated bj their melodions voices in 
rapturous symphonies. 

Therefore " Far Off" desires to interest its 
little readers in the labors of missionaries, — 
men despised and maligned by the world, 
but honored and beloved by the Savioitb of 
the world. An account of the scenery and 
natives of various countries, is calculated to 
prepare the young mind for reading with in- 
telligence those little Missionary Magazines, 
which appear every month, written in so at- 
tractive a style, and adorned with such beau- 
tiful illustrations. Parents have no longer 
reason to complain of the dijficulty of finding 
sacred entertainment for their children on 
Sunday, for these pleasing messengers, — ^if 
carefully dealt out, — one or two on each 8aJ> 
bath, would afford a never feii!^^ ^t3lY5?^ • 



To fonn great and good cLaracters, tlio 
mind muet be trained to deliglit in TEurn, — 
not in comic rhymes, in sentimental tales, and 
Bkeptical poetrj. The tmtli revealed in God's 
Holy "W^ord, should constitute the fii'm basis 
of education ; and the works of Creation and 
Providence the superstructure while the Di- 
vine blessing can alone rear and cement the 
edifice. 

Parents, train up your children to serve 
God, and to enjoy his presence forever ; and 
if there be amongst them — an exteaoedinaey 
child, train him up with extraordinary care, 
lest instead of doing extraordinary good he 
fihould do extraordinary evil, and be plunged 
into extraordinary misery. 

Train up — the child of imagination — ^not to 
dazzle, like Byron, bat to enlighten, like 
Oowper : the child of wit — not to create pro- 
fane mirth, like Yoltaire, but to promote holy 
joy, like Bunyan : the child of reflection — 
not to weave dangerous sophistries, like Hume, 
but to wield powerful arguments, like Chal- 
mers: the child of sagacity — not to gain ad* 
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vantages for himself, like Oromwell, but for 
his country, like Washington : the child of 
eloquence — ^not to astonish the multitude, like 
Sheridan, but to plead for the miserable, like 
Wilberforce: the child of ardor — ^not to be 
the herald of delusions, like Swedenbourg, 
but to be the champion of truth, like Luther : 
the child of enterprise — ^not to devastate a 
Continent, like the conquering Napoleon, 
but to scatter blessings over an Ocean, like 
the missionary Williams ^and, if the child 
be a prince,-tram him u?-not to reign in 
pomp and pride like the fourteenth Louis, 
but to rule in tb) feat of Qod, like our own 
great Alfbkd. 
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Or thefourqniitenof thevodd — AjoMm^mmt 
glorioiB. 

There the fint mm fired. 

There the Son of God firod. 

There the i^oBtkB fired. 

There the Bible mm wnttea. 

Yet now there are Teiy few Chikimm m An : 
though there are mcxe people there than in asj 
other quarter of the g^be. 
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Ov all the couotries in the wodd which would joa 
rather see! 
Would it not be the land wlieie 3e«aft^«ii\ 

2 



He was the Son of God : He loved us and died i 
for 11B. fl 

Whet is tbe land called where He lived I CV4 
naan was once its name : but bow PaleaUne, or tha 4 
Holy Land. 

Who lives there now ! 

Alas ! alas I The Jews who once lived there a 
cast out of it. There are some Jews there ; but t 
Turks are the lords over the land. You know HiB-t 
Turks believe in Mahomet. 

What place in the Holy Land do you wish i 
to visit ! 

Some childrem will reply, Bethlehem, because Jfr- > 
sua was born there ; another will answer, Kazareth, 
because Jesus was brought up there ; and another 
will say, " Jerusalem," because He died there. 

T will take you first to 



BETHLEHEM. 



A good minister visited this place, accompanied b; 
a trtun of servants, and camels, and asses. 

It is not easy to travel in Palestine, for wheels aia 
never seen there, because the paths are too steep, and 
jvt^li, mnd namw for carnages. 



Bethlehem is on a steep hill, and a white road oj 
cbdk leads np to the gate. The traveller found tha 
Etreets narrow, dark, and dirtj. He lodged in a cod- 
vent, kept by Spanish monks. He was shown into 
a large toom with carpete and cusbioos on the floor. 
There he was to sleep. He was led up to the roof 
of the house to eee the prospect, He looked, and 
beheld the fielda below where the shepherds onca 
watched their flocks by night : and &r off he saw tho 
rocky mountains where David once hid himself from 
San]. 

But the monks soon sbowed bim a more cnrioiu 
sight. Tbey took him into tbeir church, and then 
down some narrow stone steps into a round room be- 
neath. " Here," said they, " Jesus was born." Tha 
floor was of white marble, and eilver lamps were 
burning in it In one corner, close to the wall, wa> 
a marble trough, Uned with blue satin. "There," 
said the monks, " is the manger where Jesos was 
laid." " Ah 1" thought the traveller, " it was not ia 
such a manger tbat my Saviour rested bts infiut 
Lead ; bat in a fiir meaner place." 

These monks have an image of a baby, which they 
call Jesus. On Christmas-day they dress it in swad- 
dling-clothes and lay it in the mangei : &nd ^^Tk 
AowB and worship it. 
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The next i&j, as tlie traveller was ready to moant 
his camel, the people of Betbletiem came with little 
artidbs whiok they had made. But he would not 
buy them, because they were images of the Virgio 
Mary and her holy child, and little white crosses of 
mother-of-pearl. They were very pretty : b'jt they 
irere idols, and Ood hates idoli. 



• JERUSALEM, ^B 

Here our Lord was crucified. 

la there any child who doea not wish to hear about 
it I 

The children of Jerusalem once loved the Lord, 
and sang his praises in the temple. Their young 
Toicea pleased their Saviour, though not half bo 
■■weet as angels' sOngs. 
. "Which is the place wLere the temple stood ! 

It is Mount Moriah. There is a splendid buildinv 
tlieie now. 

Is it the temple ? O no, that was burned many 
hundreds of years ago. It is the Mosque of Omai 
that you see ; it is the moat magnificent mosque iii 
all the world. How sad to think that Mahomedana 
iliDuld worship now in the very spot where once the 
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Son of Qoi Uught the peoj^ No Jew, oo C9mt- 
tian may go into that moeque. The Turks stMid 
oear the gate to keep off both Jews and Ghriataana. 

Every Friday evening a very touching eoene takea 
place near this moeqne. There are some large 
atonea there, and the Jews say they are part of t! 
old temple wall : so they come at the beginning 
their Sabbath (which is on Friday evening) anc 
in a row opposite the stones. There they read * 
Hebrew Old Testaments, then kneel low in the dnst, 
and repeat their prayers with their mouths dose to 
the old stones : becaose they think that all prayera 
whispered betweeft the cracks and crevices of these 
stones will be heard by Gk)d. Some Jewesses come, 
wrapped from head to fi)ot in long white veils, and they 
gently moan and sofUy sigh over Jemsalem in mina. 

What Jesus said has come to pass, ** Behold, your 
house is left unto you desdate.'' The thought of this 
sad day made Jesus weep, and now the sight of it 
makes the Jews weep. 

But there is a place still dearer to our hearts than 
Mount Moriah. It is Calvary. There is a churdh 
there : but such a church I a church full of images 
and crosses. Roman Catholics worship there — and 
Ghreeks too : and they often ^ht in it, for they hate 
one another, and have fierce quaicela. 
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That church U called "The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre." It is pretended that Christ's tomb or 
Bepulchre is in it. Turks stand at the door and make 
Christiana pay money before they will let them in. 

When they enter, what do they see ! 

In one comer a stone seat. "There," say the 
Oionka, " Jeaua aat when He was crowned with 
thorns." In another part there is a atone pillar, 
" There," say the monks, " He waa scourged." There 
is n high place Ja the middle of the church with 
stairs leading tip to it. When you stand there the 
monks say, " This is the top of Calvary, where the 
cross atood." But we know that the monks do not 
apeak the truth, for the Eomaus destroyed Jerusalem 
eoon after Chrbt'a crucifixion, and no one knows the 
very place where Ha suffered. 

On Good Friday the monks carry all round the 
church an image of the Saviour as large as life, and 
they fasten it upon a cross, and take it down again, 
and put it in the sepulchre, and they take it out again 
on Easter Sunday. How fooliah and how wrong are 
these cnatoma 1 It was not ia this way the apostles 
showed their love to Christ, but by preaching his 
word. 

Mount Zion is the place where David brought the 
with BOBgs and music. Tkere 1% a chwck <kIiqm 
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the Gospel is preached and prayeis are ofiered up in 
Hebrew, (the JeVs hmgnage.) The minister is called 
the Bishop of Jerusalem. He is a Protestant A 
few Jews come to the church at Mount 2£on, and 
some have believed in the Lord Jesus. 

And there is a school there where little Jews and 
Jewesses and little Mahomedans sit side by side, 
while a Christian lady teaches them about Jesus. In 
the evening, after school, she takes them out to play 
on the green grass near the city. A little Jewess once 
much pleased this kind teacher as she was sitting on 
a stone looking at the children playing. Little Esther 
repeated the verse — 

Glory, honor, praise and power 
Be unto the Lanttb forever; 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord ! 

and then she said verr earnestly, "O, ma'am, how 
sweet to think that Jesas is our Redeemer. No man 
can redeem his brp^er : no money — ^no money can 
do it — only the precious blood of Jesus Christ." Lit- 
tle Esther seemed as if she loved Jesus, as those chil« 
dren did who sang his praises in the temple so many 
years ago. 

But there is another place — ^very sad, but very 
sweet — where you must come. Go dsywn^kBStNvJ^kSsj 
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— «roB3 that small Btream — (there is a narrow bridge) 
— Bee those low stoae walls — enter : it is the Garden 
of Gflthsemane. Eight aged olive-trees are still stand- 
ing there ; but Jesus coTaes there no more with bis 
beloved disciplea. What a night was that when He 
wept and prayed — when the angel comforted Him — 
and Judas betrayed Him. 

The mountMn just above Gethsemane ia the Mount 
of Olives. Beautiful olive-trees are growing there still. 
^ere is a winding path leading to the top. The Sa- 
Tiour trod upon that Mount just hefore he was caught 
ap into heaven. His feet shall stand there again, and 
every eye shall see the Saviour in his glory. But will 
every eye be glad to see Him t 

no ; there will be bitter tears then flowing from 
many eyes. 

And what kind of a dtj is Jerusalem ? 

It ia a sad and silent dty. The houses are dark 
snd dirty, the fltreats are narw)w, and the pavement 
rough. There are a great many very old Jews liere. 
Jevrs come from all countries when they are old to 
Jenisalem, that they may die and be buried there. 
Their reason is that they think that all Jevra who are 
buried in their burial-ground at Jerusalem will bo 
Jirat at the last day, and will be happy for- 
Moet of the old Ivm an ^ei^ ymi\ Ui<i<i^h 
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money is sent to them every year from the Jews in 
Europe. 

There are also a great many sick Jews in Jerusalem, 
because it is such an unhealthy place. The water m 
the wells and pools gets very bad in summer, and 
gives the ague and even the plague. Good EngliBh 
Christians have sent a doctor to Jerusalem to cure the 
poor sick people. One little girl of eleven years old 
came among the rest— all in rags^and with bare feet : 
she was an orphan, and she lived with a Jewish 
washerwoman. The doctor went to see the child in 
her home. Where was it f It was near the mosque, 
and the way to it was down a narrow, dark passage, 
leading to a small close yard. The old woman lived 
in one room witb her grandchildren and the orphan : 
there was a divan at each end, that is, the floor was 
raised for people to sleep on. The orphan was not 
allowed to sleep on the divans, but she had a beap of 
rags for her bed in another part The child's eyes 
glistened with delight at the sight of her kind friend 
the doctor. He asked her whether she went to school 
This question made the whole family laugh : for no 
one in Jerusalem teaches ^b to read except the kind 
Ghiktian lady I told ron o£ 
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THE DEAD SEA. 

The most gloomy and horrible place in the Holy 
Land is the Dead Sea. In that place there once stood 
four wicked cities, and God destroyed them with fire 
' and brimstone. 

Tou have heard of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

A clergyman who went to visit the Dead Sea rode 
on horseback, and was accompanied by men to guard 
him on the way, as there are robbers hid among the 
rocks. He took some of the water of the Dead Sea in 
his mouth, that he might taste it, and he found it salt 
and bitter; but he would not swallow it, nor would 
he bathe in it 

He went next to look at the Eiver Jordan. How 
different a place from the dreary, desolate Dead Sea ! 
Beautiful trees grow on the banks, and the ends of the 
branches dip into the stream. The minister chose a 
part quite covered with branches and bathed there, 
and as the waters went over his head, he thought, 
** My Saviour was baptized in this river." But he did 
not think, as many pilgrims do who come here every 
year, that his sins were washed away by the i|ater : 
no, he well knew that Christ's blood alone cleanses 
A>m sin. There is a place ^Wq ^k^^m^si Qi^^iW 
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lies bathe, and another where the Greeks bathe every 
year ; they would not on any account bathe in the 
same part, because they disagree so much. 

After drinking some of the sweet soft water of Jor- 
dan, the minister travelled from Jericho to Jerusalem* 
He went the very same way that the good Samaritan 
travelled who once found a poor Jew lying half-killed" 
by thieves. Even to this day thieves often attack 
travellers in these parts : because the way is so lonely, 
and so rugged, and so full of places where thieves can 
hide themselves. 

A horse must be a very good climber to carry a 
traveller along the steep, rough, and narrow paths, 
and a traveller must be a bold man to venture to go 
to the edge of the precipices, and near the robbeis' 
caves. 

SAMARIA 

In the midst of Palestine is the well where the Lord 
spoke so kindly to the woman of Samaria. In the 
midst of a beautiful valley there is a heap of rough 
stones : underneath is the well. But it is not easy to 
driii^ water out of this well. For the stone on the 
top* is so heavy, that it requires many people to re- 
move it : and then the well is deep^ wA «^^«^3^s« 



ropa is neceBsary to reach the water. The clergyman 
(of whom I have spokeii eo often) had nothimg to 
draw with ; therefore, even if ho could hare removed 
the stone, he could cot hare dninli of the water. The 
water must be very cool and refreshing, because it Hob 
BO far away from the heat That was the reason the 
Samaritan woman came so far to draw it ; for there 
were other streams nearer the city, but there was no 
water like the water of Jacob's well. 

The city where that woman U-edwas called Sychar. 
It is still to be seen, and it is still full of people. Tou 
remember that the men of that city listened (o the 
words of Jesus, and perhaps that is the reason it has 
not been destroyed. The country around is the most 
fruitful in all Canaan ; there are such gardens of 
melons and cucumbers, and such groves of mulberry- 
trees. ^J 



How di&rent from Sychar is Capernaum 1 That 
was the city where Jesus lived for a long while, where 
he preached and did miracles. It was on the borders 
of the lake of Oenesareth. The traveller inijuired of 
Uu people near the lake, where Capernaum once 
,■ bui no one knew of mth a pW» •. \\. w -at^fttl^ 
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destroyed. Jesus once said, " "Woe unto Capernaum." 
Why ? Because it repented not 

The lake of Genesareth looked smooth as glass 
when the traveller saw it ; but he heard that dreadful 
storms sometimes ruffled those smooth waters. It 
•was a sweet and lovely spot ; not gloomy and horri- 
ble like the Dead Sea. The shepherds were there 
leading their flocks among the green hills where once 
the multitude sat down while Jesus fed them. 

Not very far off is the city where Jesus lived when 
lie was a boy. 

Nazareth. — All around are rugged rocky hiUs. 
In old times it was considered a wicked city ; perhaps 
it got this bad name from wicked people coming here 
to hide themselves : and it seems just fit for a hiding- 
place. From the top of one of the high crags the 
Kazarenes once attempted to hurl the blessed Saviour. 

There is a Ro^an Catholic convent there, where 
the minister lodged. He was much cUsturbed all day 
by the noise in the town ; not the noise of carts and « 
wagons, for there are none in Canaan, but of scream- 
ing children, braying asses, and grunting camels. 
One of his servants came to him complaining that he 
liad lost his purse with all his wages. He had left it 
in his cell, and when he came b^yck \\» ^^ %cstkS^ 
Who could have taken it < It "waa d«M oT^ft o1 *5q^ 
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trots after its motlier, and soon becomes accustomed 
to all kinds of sights and sounds : so that Syrian 
horses neither shy nor stumble. 

The traveller was much surprised at the dress of the 
women of Lebanon : for on their heads they wear sil- 
yer horns sticking out from under their veils, the 
strangest head-dress that can be imagined. 

There are sweet flowers growing on the sides of 
Lebanon ; but at the top there are ice and snow. 

The traveller ate some ice, and gave some to the 
horses ; and the poor beasts devoured it eagerly, and 
seemed quite refreshed by their cold meal. 

The snow of Lebanon is spoken of in the Bibfe as 
very pure and refreshing. "Will a man leave the 
snow of Lebanon, which cometh from the rock of the 
fieldr— Jer.xviii. 14. 

The traveller earnestly desired to behold the cedan 
of Lebanon : for a great deal is said about them in the 
Bible ; indeed, the temple of Solomon was built of 
those cedars. It was not easy to get close to them 
for there were craggy rocks all around : but at last th 
traveller reached them, and stood beneath their shad 
There were twelve very large old trees, and th( 
boughs met at the top, and kept off the heat of t 
sun. These trees might be 3ompared to holy m 
grown old in the service of God: for this \& Gc 
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pcomise tohis servants,—^ The rigfateous shall flounda 
like the palm-tree : he shall grow like a cedar iB 
Lebanon."— Psalm zc 11, 12. 



DAHA80U8. 

This k the oaptal of Syria. 

It is perhaps the most ancient city in the wofUL 
Even in the time of Abraham, Damascus trss a ciiy ; 
for his servant Eliezer came from it. 

But Damascus is most fiunous, on account of a great 
event which once happened near it. A man going 
towards that dty suddenly saw in the heavens a l%ht 
brighter than the sun, and heard a voice firom on 
high, calling him by Mb name. Beautiful as the city 
was, he saw not its beauty as be entered^lNr he had 
been struck Uind by the great light That man was 
the great apostle Paul. 

Who can help thinking of him among the gardens 
of fruit-trees surrounding Damascus t 

The damask rose k one of the beauties of Damas 
cus. There is one spot quite covered with this lovely 
redrose. 

I will now give an account of a visit a stranger 
paid to a rich man in Damascus. H.^ ^«.\V ^^dzks^^ 

8 
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dull and narrow streets, with no windows looking into 
the streets. He stopped before a low door, and was 
shown into a large court behind the house. There 
was a fountain in the midst of the court, and flower- 
pots all round. The visitor was then led into a room 
with a marble floor, but with no furniture except scar- 
let cushions. To refresh him after his journey, he 
was taken to the bath. There a man covered him 
with a lather of soap and water, then dashed a quan- 
tity of hot water over him, and then rubbed him tiU 
he was quite dry and warm. 

When he came out of the bath, two servants 
brought him some sherbet It is a cooling drink 
made of lemon-juice and grape-juice mixed with water. 

The master of the house received the stranger very 
politely: he not only shook hands with him, but 
afterwards- he kissed his own hand, as a mark of re- 
spect to his guest The servants often kissed the visi- 
tor's hand. 

The dinner lasted a long while, for only one dish 
was brought up at a time. Of course there were no 
ladies at the dinner, for in Mahomedan countries they 
are always hidden. There were two lads there, who 
were nephews to the master of the house ; and the 
visitor was much surprised to observe that they did 
not Bit down to dinner with ttie com^ooY \ "WX. ^Xi^^ 
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'they stood near their ande, directing the serrants what 
to bring him ; and now and then presenting a cup ot 
wine to him, or his gneets. But it is the custom in 
Syria for young people to wut upon their elders; 
however, they may speak to the company while they 
are waiting upon them. 

Damascus used to be &mous for its swords : but 
now the principal things made there, are stu£& em- 
broidered with silver, and boxes of curious woods, as 
well as red and yellow slippers. The Syrians always 
wear yellow slippers, and when they walk out they 
put on red slippers over the yellow. If you want 
to buy any of the curious works of Damascus, you 
must go to the bazaars in the middle of the town ; 
there the sellers sit as in a market-place, and dis- 
play their goods. 

Schools. — ^It is not the custom in Syria for girls to 
learn to read. But a few years ago, a good Syrian, 
named Assaad, opened a school for little girls as well 
as for boys. 

It was easy to get the little boys to come ; but the 
mothers did not like to send their little girls. They 
laughed, and said, ^ Who ever heard of a girl going 
to school? Girls need not learn to read." The first, 
girl who attended Assaad's school was named Angoul^ 
which means/^AngeL" 'Wh.exeiaVS^^SiESlL^ KkdX»<^ 
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serree such a name 1 Koirhere ; for there ie none 
righteous, no, not one. Angoul belooged not to Ma- 
homedan parents, but to those called Chmtians ; yet 
the Chmttana in S^na ate almost as ignorant as 
heathens. 

Angoul had been taught to spin silk ; for her tsXhar 
bad a garden of mulberry- trees, and a quantity of silk 
wonns. She was of so much use in spinning, that bar 
mother did not like to spare her: but the little mud 
promised, that if she might go to school, she would 
spin faster than ever when she came home. How 
happy she was when she obtained leave to go ! See 
her when the sun has just risen, about six o'clock, 
tripping to school. She is twelve years old. Her 
eyes are dark, but her hair is light. Angoul has not 
been scorched by the sun, like many Syrian girls, be- 
cause she has sat in-doora at her wheel during the 
beat of the day. She is dressed in a loose red gown, 
and a scarlet cap with a yellow handkerchief twisted 
roand it like a turban. 

At school Angoul is veiy attentive, both while 
is reading in her Testament, and while she is writii 
on her tin slate with a reed dipped in ii 
turns home at noon through the burning sun, and 
cornea to school again to stay Ull five. Then it is cod 
fd pleasant, and Angoul spins b'j K« iucAk«it'B i^da 
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in the lovely garden of fruit-trees before the honse. 
Has she not learned to tang many a sweet verse abont 
the garden above, and the heavenly husbandman t 
As she watches the budding vine, she can think now 
of Him who said, '* I am the true vine.'' . As she sits 
beneath the olive-treei she can call to mind the wordsy 
^ I am like a green olive-tree in the house of my God." 
Angoul is growing like an angel, if she takes delight 
in meditating on the word of God.* 

* Extracted chiefly from the Bev. George Flak's ** Psstor'i 
Memorial" and Eimiear's Travels. 
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Taia is the land in which the iBrtielites wandered 
tar forty years. Yon have heard what a dry, dreaiy, 
.desert place the wilderness was. There 19 still a wil- 
derness in Arabia ; and there are still wanderers in it ; 
not Israelites, but Arabs. These men live in tents, 
and go from place to place with their large flocks of 
sheep and goals. But there nro other Arabs who live 
>in towns, as we do. 

Do you know who ia the lather of the Arabs! 

The same man who is the father of the Jews. 

Wbat, was Abraham their father ! 

Tes, he was. 

Do you remember Abraham's ungodly son, Ish- 

^VlMli 

I Me was cast out of hia fothet's kotue for mocking 
' Iiis little 'brother Isaac, sod he went into Arabia. 

And what sort of people are tlie Arabs ! 

"Wild and fierce people. 
■ TravelletB are afraid of passing Uirougb Arabia, leet 
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the Arabs should rob and murder them ; and no one 
has ever been able to conquer the Arabs. The Arabs 
are very proud, and will not bear the least affiront. 
Sometimes one man says to another, ^ The wrong side 
.of your turban is out'' This speech is considered an 
affiront never to be forgotten. The Arabs are so un« 
forgiving and revengeful that they will seek to kill a 
man year afl;er year. One man was observed to cany 
about a small dagger. He said his reason was, he 
was hoping some day to meet his enemy and kill 
him. 

Of what religion are this revengeful people I The 
Mahomedan. 

Mahomed was an Arab. It is thought a great 
honor to be descended from him. Those men who 
say Mahomed is their £Either wear a green turban, and 
very proud they are of their green turbans, even 
though they may only be beggars. 

The Arabian Wombn. — ^They are shut up like the 
women in Syria when they live in towns, but the 
women in tents are obliged to walk about ; therefore 
they wear a thick veil over their face^ with small holes 
for their eyes to peep out 

The poor women wear a long shhrt of white or 
blue ; but the rich women wrap themBfiib^ m ni^d^ 
mSceot abawb. To make themaeW^ 'haii<^xGL<b^ ^Qi^ 



blacken their eyelids, paint tlieir caila red, and wear 
gold rings in their ears and noses. They delight ia 
fine furmture. A roota lined with looking-glasses, 
and irith a cdling of looking-glasses, is thought 



AxAB Tekk. — They are hlaek, being made of tha 
hur of black goats. Some of them are so large that 
they are divided into three rooms, one for the cattle, 
one for the men, and one for the women. 

^ Arab Cusioms. — The Arabs sit on the ground, 
resting on their heels, and for tables they have low 
stools. A largo dish of rice and minced mutton is 
placed on the table, and immediately every hand is 
thmst into it; and in a moment it is empty. Then 
another dish is brought, and another ; and sometimes 
fourteen dishes of rice, one after the other, till all the 
company are satisfied. They eat very fast, and each 
retires &om dinner as soon as he likes, without wait- 
ing for the rest. After dinner they drink water, and 
a email cup of coffee withont miilt or sugar. Then 
&ey smoke for many hours, 
^^a The Arabs do not indulge in eating or drinking 
^^■teo much, and this is one of the .lest parts of theif 
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THB THRBB XYILS OW ARABIA. 

The first evil is want of water. There is no river 
in Arabia : and the small streams are often dried np 
by the heat 

The second evil is many locusts, which come in 
countless swarms, and devour every green thing* 

The third evil is the burning winds. When a trav- 
eller feels it coming, he throws himself on the groimd, 
covering his face with his cloak, lest the hot sand 
should be blown up his nostrils. Sometimes men and 
horses are choked by this sand. 

These are the three great evils ; but there is a still 
greater, the religion of Mahomed : for this injures the 
soul ; the other evils only hurt the body. 

THE THREE AKDCALS OF ARABIA. 

The animals tot which Arabia is fiunoua are ani- 
mab to ride upon. 

Two of them are often seen in England ; though 
here they are not nearly as fine as in Arabia ; but the 
third animal is never used in England. Most English 
boys have ridden upon an ass. In Arabia the ass la 
a handsome and spirited creature. The horse k 
strong and swift, and yet obedient and gentle. ThA 
camel is just suited to Arabia, Bsa t^\» «tft ^ Ni^ 
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tread upon the barniog sands ; because the soles are 
tnote like India-rubber than like Qeah : his hard 
mouth, hned with horn, is not hurt by the prickly 
plants of the desert; and his hump full of fat la as 
good to him as a bag of proyisioas ; for on a journey 
the fat helps to support him, and ecablea him to do 
with very litde food. Besides all this, his inside is so 
made that hi can live without water for three days, 

A dromedary is a swifter kind of camel, and is just 
as superior to a camel as a riding-horse is to a cart- 
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Hese are coffee, dates, and gums. 

For these Arabia is famous. 

The coffee plants are shrubs. The hilU 
ered with them ; the white blossoms look beautiful 
among the dark green leaves, and so do the red 



The dat«a grow on the palm-trees ; and they m 
the chief food of the Arabs. The Arabs despise I 
countries where there are no dates. 

There are various sweet-smelling gums that flol 
from Arabian trees. 
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THB THBEB PABT8 OV ARABIA^ 

You see from what I have just said that there are 
plants and trees in Arabia. Then it is clear that the 
whole land is not a desert No, it is not ; there is 
only a part called Desert Arabia ; that is on the north* 
There is a part in the middle almost as bad, called 
Stony Arabia, yet some sweet plants grow there ; but 
thore is a part in the south called Happy Arabiai 
where grow abundance of fragrant spiceS| and of well- 
flavored cofifee. 

THB THBEB OITIBS OF ARABIA. 

Arabia has long been fiunous for thitae cities, called 
Mecca, Medina, and Mocha. 

Mecca is considered the holiest city in the world. 
And why f Because the fidse prophet Mahomed was 
bom thisre. On that account Mahomedam come from 
all parts of the world to worship in the great temple 
there. Sometimes Mecca is as full of people as a hiTa 
is full of bees. 

Of all the dties in the East, Mecca is the gayest, be- 
cause the housies have windows looking into the 
streets. In these houses are lodgings {on tk<^ Y&i^gnsuu 

And what kit the jnlgrima woii^\ 



A great block stone, wlJch they say iLe ange! 
Gabriel brought down from heaven as a foundation 
for Mahomed's house. Tbey kiss it seven times, and 
aAer each kiss they walk round it. 

Then they bathe ia a well, which they say is the 
well the asgel showed to Hagar in the desert, and 
they thiak the waters of this well can wash away all 
tiuar sins. Alls ! they know not of the blood which 
S!Ui wash away all ain. 

Medina contains the tomb of Mahomed ; yet it k 
not thought so much of as Mecca. Perhaps the Ma- 
homedaua do not hke to be reminded that Mahomed 
died like any other man, and nerer rose again. 

Media. — ^This is a part whence very fine coffee ia 
sent to Europe. 

TBATZLS IK THB SEBERT. 

Of all places in Arabia, which would you desire 
most to see ? Would it not be Mount Sinai ! Our 
great and glorious God once spoko from the top of 
that mountain. 

I will t«l[ you of an English clergyman who travelled 
to see that mountain. As he knew there were many 
rabbers on the way, he hired an Arab sheikh to take 
of him, A fiheikh ia a fiiitS, qi ca^tuo. Sulei- 
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man was a fine-looking man, drescled in a red shirt, 
witih a shawl twisted ronnd his waist, a purple cloak, 
and a red cap. £Bs feet and legs were bare. His 
ejes were bright, his skin was brown, and his beard 
black. To his girdle were fiastened a huge knife and 
pistols, and by his side hung a sword; This man 
brought a band of Arabs ^th him to defend the 
trayellers from the robbers in the desert. 

One day the whole party set out mounted on camels. 
After going some distance, a number of children were 
seen scampering among the rocks, and looking like 
brown monkeys. These were the children of the 
Arabs who accompanied the Englishman. The wild 
little creatures ran to their others, and saluted them 
in the respectful manner that Arab children are taught 
to do. 

At last a herd of goats was seen with a fine boy of 
twelve years old leading them. He was the son of 
Suleiman. The fiither seemed to take great delight 
in this boy, and introduced him to the traveller. The 
kind genUeman riding on a camel, put down bis hand 
to the boy. The little fellow, after touching the 
traveller's hand, kissed his own, according to the Ara- 
bian manner. 

The way to Mount Sinai was very rough \ indeed^ 
the tnreik was sometimes ob&g^ V> ^^\> ^% *^ 
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camel, and to climb among tlka craga on hands and 
knees. How glad he was when the Arabs pointed to 
a mountiun, and said, "That is Mount Sinai." With 
what fear and reverence be gazed upon it I Here it 
was that the voice of the great God was once heard 
speaHog out of the midst of the smoke, and clouds, 
and darkness ! 

How strange it must bs to see ia this looelj- gloomy 
spot, a great building I Tet there is one at the foot 
of the mountain. What can it be! A convent See 
those high walk around. It is necessary to have high 
walls, because all around are bands of fierce robbora. 
It is even unsafe to have a door near the ground. 
There is a door quite high up in the nail ; but what 
use can it be of, when there are no steps by which to 
reach it? Can you guess liow people got ia by this 
door! A rope is let down from fie door to draw the 
people up. One by one they are drawn up. In the 
inside of the walla there are steps by which travelleia 
go down into the convent below. The monlsa who 
live there belong to the Greek church. 

The clergyman was lodged in a small cell spreac^^ 
with carpets and cushions, and he was waited u] 
by the monks. 

These monks think that they lead a very holy 
) the desert. They eat no meat, and they 
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the night to pray in their chape]. But God does not 
care for such service aa this. lie never commanded 
men to »but themselves up in & deeert, but rather to 
do good in the world. 

One day the monks told the traveller they wonld 
show him the place where the burning bush once 
stood. How eould they know the place ! However, 
they pretended to know it They led the ivay to the 
chapel, then taking off their shoes, they went down 
some stone steps till they came to a round room 
under ground, with three lamps burning in the midsL 
" There," said the monks, " ia the very spot where the 
burning bush once stood." 

There were two things the traveller enjoyed while 
in the convent, the beautiful garden fu!! of thick trees 
and sweet flowers ; and the cool pure water from the 
well. Such water and such a garden in the Saidst 
of a desert were sweet indeed. 

The Arabs, who accompanied the traveller, enjoy- 
ed much the plentiful meak provided at the convent; 
for the monks bought sheep from the shepherd! 
around, to feed their guests. After leaving the con- 
vent, Suleiman was taken ill in consequence of having 
eaten loo much while there- The clergyman gars 
lum medicine, which cured him. Thfe MiiV -wcth 
Fffly/ofld of Heir chief, and wete bo gtalft'rai \a Slop' 
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stranger for ginng tim mediciDe, that th&y caUed 
him " the good physi^o.** Sul^man himself show- 
ed his graljtade by briogiag his own black coSee- 
pot into the tent of tbe stranger, and askiog him to 
diiok ccffee with him ; for such is the pride of an 
Axab chieQ that he thioks it is a very great honor in- 
deed for a stranger to share his meal. 

But the trayeller soon found that it b dangerous to 
pass through a desert Why ! Not on account of 
wild beasts, bnt of wild men. There was a tribe of 
Arabs very angry with Suleiman, because he was 
conducting the travellers through tkeir patt of the 
desert. They wanted to bo the gnidea through tbat 
part, in hopes of getting rewarded by a good sum of 
money. You see how covetous they were. The 
love of money is the root of all evil. 

IhesQ angry Arabs were hidden among the rocks 
and hills ; and every now and then they came sud- 
denly out of their hiding-places, and with a loud 
vwce threatened to punish Snidman. 

How much alarmed the travellers were ! but none 
more than Suleiman himself He requested the cler- 
gyman to travel during the whole night, in ordei 
the sooner to get out of the reach of the enemy. 
Ihe clergyman promised to go as lar as he was able. 

'lat ^ journey it waa I So one iimt a-fesls. aloud 
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lo his compamons, lest the enemies should be hid- 
den among the rocks close by, and should overhear 
them. At midnight the whole company pitched their 
tents by the coast of the Bed Sea. Early in the 
morning the minister went alone to bathe in its 
smooth waters. After he had bathed, and when he 
was just going to return to the tents, he was startled 
by hearing the sound of a gun. The sound came 
from the midst of a small grove of palm-trees close 
by. Alarmed, he ran back quickly to the tents: 
again he heard the report of a gun : and again a 
third time. The travellers, Arabs and all, were gath- 
ered together, expecting an enemy to rush out of the 
grove. But where was Suleiman! He had gone 
some time before into the grove of palm-trees to talk 
to the enemies. 

Presently the traveller saw about forty Arabs leave 
the grove and go £ir away. But Suleiman came 
not So the minister went into the grove to search 
for him, and there he found — ^not Suleiman — ^but hit 
dead body ! 

There it lay on the ground, covered with blood. 
The minister gazed upon the dark countenance once 
so joyful, and he thought it looked as if the poor 
Arab had died in great agony. It was frightful to « 
observe the number ci his wounda. Tbx^^Mi^'V^. 
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been shot into his body by the giin irhicb went off 
three times. Tbiee great cuts bad been made in bis 
bead ; hia neck nas almost cut off from his bead, and 
bis hand from hia arm 1 How Buddenly was the 
proud Arab laid low in the dust I All his delights 
were perished forever. Suleiman bad been promised 
a new dress of gay colors at the end of the joumay ; 
but be wonld nover more gird a shawl round bis ac- 
tive frame, or fold a turban round hia swarthy brow. 
The Ai'aba wrapped their beloved master in a loose 
garment, and placing him on his beautiful camel, they 
went in deep grief to a hill at a little distance. There 
they buried him. They dug no grave; but tbey 
made a square tomb of largo loose stones, and laid 
the dead'body in the midst, and then coveted it with 
more stones. There Suleiman sleeps in the desert i 
But the day shall come when " lie earth shall dia- j 
close her blood, and shall no more cover her slain :" I 
and then shall the blood of Suleiman and hia slain J 
body be uncovered, and hia murderer brought t 
judgment,* 

• Estiacted chiefly from "The Pastor's Memorial," 
le Bev. a. Fiek. Fabllshed b; B. Carl«r & Brothers. 



Is there & Turkey in Asia as well as a Turkey in 
Europe! 

Tes, there is ; and it is governed by the same sul* 
tan, and filled by the same sort of persons. All the 
Turks are Mahomedans. 

Tou may know a Mahomedan city at a distance. 
When we look at a Christian city we see the steeples 
' and spires of churehes ; but when we look at a Ma- 
homedan city we see rising above the houses and trees 
the domes and minarets of mosques. What are domes 
and minarets ? A dome is the round top of a mosque : 
and the minarets are the tall slender towers. A min* 
aret is of great use to the Mahomedans. 

Do you see the little narrow gallery outside the 
minaret. There is a man standing there. He is 
calliDg people to say their prayers. He calls so loud 
that all the people below can hear, and the sounds he 
utters are like sweet music But would it not make 
you sad to hear them when you lefmso^t^^V^'^ 
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idling pe(^de to do! To pray to the god of 
Mahomet^ not to the God and Father of the Loid 
Jeans Ghriat ; bat to a fiJae god: to no God. Thk 
man goea ap the daik nanow atabawindii^ inside the 
minaiet fife times a daj : fiist he goes as soon aa the 
son meS) thai at noon, next in the aft^noon, then at 
sunset^ and last ol all in the night Asoendii^ and 
descending those steep staiis is all his businesB^ and it 
is hard work, and fiMagoes him Yery mnch. 

In the coort of the mosque there is a firanton. 
lliore every one washes bef re he goes into the 
mosque to repeat his prajen, thinking to please God 
by dean hands inst ad of a dean heart Inside the 
mosqne there are no pews or benches, bvt only mats 
and carpets spread on the floor. There the wonhip- 
pen kneel and tovch the ground with their fi>reheads. 
The minister of the mosqne is called the Imam. He 
stands in a niche in the wall, with his back to the 
people, and repeats prayem. 

But he is not the preacher. The sheikh, or chief 
man of the town, preaches ; not on Sunday, but on 
Friday. He sits on a high place and talks to the peo- 
ple — not about pardon and peace, and heaven and 
holiness — but about the duty of washing their hands 
before prayers, and of bowing down to the ground, and 
joaft vaia services. 
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In the mosque there are two rows of very large wax 
candles, much higher than a man, and as thick as lus 
arm, and they are lighted at night 

It is considered right to go to the mosque for pray- 
ers five times a day ; but very few Mahomedans go so 
often. Wherever people may be, they are expected 
to kneel down and repeat their prayers, whether in 
the house or in the street But very few do so. 
While they pray, Mahomedans look about all the time, 
and in the midst speak to any one, and then go on 
again ; for their hearts are not in their prayers ; they 
do not worship in spirit and in truth. 

There are no images or pictures in the mosques, 
because Mahomet forbid his followers to worship idols. 
There are Korans on reading stands in various parts 
of the mosque for any one to read who pleases. 

The people leave their red slippers at the door, 
keeping on their yellow boots only; but they do not 
uncover their heads as Christians do. 

Was Christ ever known in this Mahomedan land f 
Yes, long before he was known in England. Turkey 
m Asia used to be called Asia lifinor, (or Asia the 
less,) and there it was that Paul the apostle was bom, 
and there he preached and turned many to Christ 
But at last the Christians b^n to worship images^ 
and the fierce Turks came and lumo^ V)lEii^ ^S£qx^^» 



into moequea. This waa tlie punisbmeut Ood sent tha 
Cbristiana for breaking hia law. In some of tie 
mosques you may see the marks of the pictures which 
the Chiistiaus painted on the walls, and which the 
Turks nearly scraped off. 

How dreadful it would bo if our churches should 
evar ba turned into mosques ! May God never send 
na this heavy punishment. 
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One corner of Turkey in Asia k called Armei 
There are many high mountains in Armenia, and one 
of them you would like to see very much. It is the 
mountain on which Noah's ark rested after the flood. 
I mean Ararat.* 

It is a very high mountain with two peaks; and 
ts highest peak is always covered with snow. ' Peopla 
say th-it no one ever climbed to the top of that peak, 
I should think Noah's ark rested .on a lower part of 
the mountain between tba two peaks, for it would 
have been very cold for Noah's feniily on the snow- 

• It is rcraarkaWe that this monntiiiQ lies at the pcuQt 
where three great empires meet, namely, Biissla, Pt 
and Tarief, 
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covered peak, and it would have been veiy difiScoIft 
for them to get down. How pleasant it must be to 
stand on the side of Ararat, and to think, ^ Here my 
great father Noah stood, and my great mother, Noah's 
wife ; here they saw the earth in all its greenness^ 
just washed with the waters of the flood, and here 
they rejoiced and praised God." 

I am glad to say that all the Armenians are nol 
Mahomedans. Many are Christians, but, alas ! they 
know very litde about Christ except his name. I will 
tell you a short anecdote to show how ignorant they 
are. 

Once a traveller went to see an old church in Ar- 
menia called the Church of Forty Steps, because there 
are forty steps to reach it : for it is built on the steepi 
banks of a riven 

The traveller found the churchyard foil of boys. 
This churchyard was their school-room. And what 
were their books ? The grave-stones that lay flat upon 
the ground. Four priests were teaching the boys. 
These priests wore bkck turbans ; while Turkish Im* 
ams wear white turbans. One of these Armenian 
priests led the traveller to an upper room, telling him 
he had something very wonderfol to show him. What 
could it be ! The priest went to a niche in the wall 
and took out of it a bundle; tketixak&^^^^X^sa^ 
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kerchief, and tbeD anoUierT and then another ; till 1 
bad untied twenty-five ailk haDdkerchie&. 
was the precious thing so carefully wrapped up i 
was a New Testament- 
It is a precious hook indeed : hut it ought to t 
read, and not wrapped up. The priest prus«d it, say- 
ing, " This is a wonderful book ; it has ofWn been laid 
upon sick persons, and has cured them.'' Then a 
poor old man, bent and tottering, pressed forward to 
kiss the hook, and to rub his heavy head. This was 
worshipping the book, instead of Him who wrote it 

An Armenian village looks like a number of mole- 
hills : for the dwellings aj^ holes dug in the ground 
with low stone walls round tie holes; the roof is 
made of branches of trees and heaps of earth- Thera 
are generally two rooms in the hole — one for the 
family, and one for the cattle. 

A traveller arrived one evening at such a village ; 
and he was pleased to Bee fruit-trees overshadowing 
the hovels, and women, without veils, spinning cotton 
under their shadow. But he was not pleased with 
the room where he was to sleep. The way lay 
through a long dark passage under ground; and the 
room was filled with cattle : there was no window nor 
chimney. How dark and hot it was ! Yet it was too 
damp to sleep out of doors, VcauaB aAatgft \!Js^6 ■«» 
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near; therefore he wrapped his cloak around him, 
and lay upon the ground ; but he could not sleep be- 
cause of the stinging of insects, and the trampling of 
cattle : and glad he was in the morning to breath* 
again the fresh air. 

Rich Armenians have fine houses. Once a traveller 
dined with a rich Armenian. The <]Unner was served 
up in a tray, and placed on a low stool, while the 
company sat on the ground. One dish after another 
was served up till the traveller was tired of tasting 
them. But there was not only too much to eat; 
there was also too much to drink, Rakee, a kind of 
brandy, was handed about ; and afterwards a musi- 
dan came in and played and sang to amuse the com- 
pany. In Turkey there is neither playing, nor sing- 
ing, nor drinking spirits. The Turks think themselves 
much better than Christians. ** For," say they, ^ we 
drink less and pray more." They do not know that 
real Christians are not fond of drinking, and are fond 
of praying ; only thet/ pray more in secret^ and the 
Turks more in public* 




EUECISTAN. 
The fiercest of all the people in Asia, an th» 

They are the terror or all who lire near them. 

Their dwellings are in the mountaiDs ; there soma 
live in villages, and some in black tenia, and some in 
Btrong castles. At night they rush down from the 
moiintaina upon the people in the valleys, uttering a 
wild yell, and hrandishing their swords. They enter 
the houses, and begin to pack up the things they find, 
and to place tliem on tbe hacks of their mules and 
asses, while they drive away the cattle of the poor 
people ; and if any one attempts to resist them, they 
kill him. You may suppose in what terror the poor 
villagers live in the valleys. They keep a man to 
watch all night, as well as large dogs ; and they build 
a strong tower in the midst of the village where they 
nm to hide themselves whan they are afraid. 

The reason why the Armenians live in holes in tha 
ground is hecanse they hope the Kurds may not find 
ont where they are. 

Those Kurds who live in tents often move from 
place to place. The black tenia are folded up and 
placed on the backs of mules ; and a large kettle is 
clang upon the end of the tent-pole. Tbe men and 
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iromea drive the herds and flocks, while the children 
and the chickenfl ride npcm the cows. 

Hie Kurds have thin, dark &ces, hooked noses, and 
Uadc eyes, with a fierce and malicions look. 

They are of the Mahomedan religion, and the call 
to jffayers may be heard in the Tillages of these rob* 
ben and murderers. 



MESOPOTAMIA. 

This country is part of Turkey in Asia. It lies 
betwe^i two t^ fiimous rivers, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, often spoken of in the Bible. The word 
Mesopotamia means ''between rivers." It was be- 
tween tiiese rivers that faithful Abraham lived when 
God fust called him to be his fnend. Should you not 
like to sea that country ? It is now full of ruins. 
The two most ancmt dties in the worid were built on 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Ninevdi was on the Tigris. 

What a dty that was at the time Jonah preached 
(here! Its walls were so thick that three chariots 
could go on the top all abreast. 

But what is Nineveh now? Look at those greeuL 
maaodA Under thoae heape of rQb\ad[x^Qifif^^ 



A traveller has been digging among those mounds, 
and has found the very throne of the kings of Nineveh, 
and the images of winged bulb and lions which 
adorned the palace. God overthrew Nineveh because 
it was wicked. 

There is another ancient city lying in ruins on the 
Eaphratea, it 13 Babylon the Great. 

There are nothing but heaps of bricks to be seen 
where once proud Babylon stood. Where are now 
the streets fifteen miles long ? Where are the hang- 
ing gardens ? gardens one above the other, the won- 
der of the world! Wliere is now the temple of 
Belus, (or of Babel, as some think,) with its golden 
statue ? All, all are now crumbled into niblnsh. 
God has destroyed Babylon as he said. 

There are dens of wild beasts among the ruins. A 
traveller saw some bones of a sheep in one, the re- 
mains, he supposed, of a lion's dinner ', but he did not 
like to go further into the den to see who dwelt there. 
Owls and bats fill all the dark places. But no men 
live there, though human bones are often found scat- 
tered about, and they turn into dust as soon as they 
are touched. 

There is now a great dty in Mesopotamia, called 
Bagdad. In Babylon no sound is heard but the hoW'^ 
li^ga of wild beasts ; in Bagdad men may be bflUl^ 
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acfeamJDg and hallooing from morning to night The 
driven of the camels and the zzvles shout as they 
pveBB through the narrow crooked streets, and even the 
ladies riding on white donkejs, and attended by black 
sbyes, scream and halloo. 

In summer it is so hot in Bagdad that people 
daring the day lire in rooms under ground, and sleep 
on Hieir flat roo& at night 

It is curious to see the people who have been sleep- 
ing on the roof get up in the momiDg. first they roll 
up their mattrasses, their coverlids, and pillows, and 
^ut them in the house. The children cannot fold up 
theirs, but th^ mothers or black slaves do it for them. 
The men repeat their prayers, and then drink a cup 
of oofifee, which their wives present to them. The 
wives kneel as they offer the cup to their lords, and 
stand with their hands crossed while their lords are 
drinkiogliben kneel down again to receive the cup, 
and to kiss their lords' hand. Then the men take 
thdr pipes, and lounge on their cushions, while the 
women say their prayen. And when do the children 
say their prayers ? Never. They know only of Ma- 
homet; they know not the Saviour who said, "Suffer 
little children to come unto me.'' 




Is this country mentioned in the Bible ! Yes ; wa 
read of Cjtm, the king of Persia. Isaiah spoke of 
him before he was horn, and called Mm by his name. 
See chapter xlv. 

Persia is now a Mahomedan country, The Turks, 
you remember, are Mahomedana too. Perhaps you 
think those two nations, the Turks and the Fersians, 
must agree well together, as they ara of the same reU- 
gioD. For from it. So nations hate one another 
more than Turks and Persians do ; and the reason is, 
that though they both believe in Mahomct^they disa- 
gree about his son-in law, Ah. The Persians are very 
fond of him, and keep a day of mourning in memory 
of his death ; whereas the Turks do not care fbr Ali 
stall. 

But is this a reason why they should hate one 
another so much ! 

Even in their common customs the Persians di£fer 
from the Turks. The Turks sit crosa-Iegged on the 
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gioand; ihe Pemaiui sit npon their heek. Which 
wijr cf rittiiig should yoa prefer! I think jou would 
find it moie oomibrtable to sit like a Turk. 

Hie Tnrks ut on sofiui and lean against cushions ; 
the Pernans sit on carpets and lean against the wall. 
I know you would prefer the Turkish feshion. The 
TuAb drink coffee without either milk or sugar ; the 
Feraians drink tea with sugar, though without milk. 
Hie Torka wear turbans ; the Persians wear high caps 
of black lambVwooL 

Not only are their customs different, but their char- 
oelers. The Turks are grave and the Persians liTely. 
The Turks are silent, the Persians talkative. The 
Tmka are rude, the Persians polite. Now I am sure 
yoa Hke the Persians better than the Turks. But wait 
a Kftle — ^the Turks are very proud ; the Persians are 
TBiy deceitful An old Persian was heard to say, 
'We aOfMl lies whenever we can." The Persians 
oe not even ashamed when their flEdsehoods are found 
out When they sell they ask too much ; when they 
make promises they break them. In short, it is im- 
poflBible to trust a Persian. 

The Turks obey Mahomet's laws; they pray five 
tiinai a day, and drink no wine. But the Persians 
seldom repeat their prayers, and they do drink wine, 
tbaagb Mahomet has forbidden iU Ixi ^CR\>^HiDL^^^t« 



BJan aeema to liave no idea of right and wrong. The 
judges do not give right judgment, but take bribes. 
The soldiers live by robbing the poor people, for the 
king pays them no wages, but leaves them to get food 
S3 they can ; and so the poor people often build their 
cottages in httle cooks in the valleys, where they hope 
the «oldie« will not see them. 

The Country. — Persia is a high country and a dry 
country. There are high mountains and wide plains; 
but there are very few rivers and running brooks, be- 
cause there is so little rain. However, in some places 
the Peraisns have cut canals, and planted willow-trees 
by their side. Eice wi31 not grow well in sueh a dry 
country, but sheep find it very pleasant and whols- 
Bome. The hills are covered over with flocks, and tha 
shepherds may bo seen leading their sheep and carry- 
ing the very young lamba in their arras. This ia a 
sight which reminds us of the good Shephefld : for it 
IB writtea of Jesus, "He gathered the lambs in his 
arms." 

The sweetest of all flowers grows abundantly in 
Persia — I mean the rose. The air ia filled with ila 
firagrance. The people pluck the rose leaves and dry 
them in the hud, as we dry hay. How pleasant it 
most be for children in the spring to play among 
be^pB of rose-leavea. Once a tra\eller went to brt 
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« 
fat with a Pendan Prince, and he found the company 

Mated upon a heap ci roee-leaveB, with a carpet spread 

over it Afterwards the rose-leaves were sent to the 

dlrtiUeiB, to he made into rose-water. 

Persian cats are heantifal creatures, with fur as soff 
asnlk. 

The best melons in the world grow in Persia. 
- The three chief materials for making dothes are all 
to be found there in abundance. I mean wool, cotton, 
and flolk* Tou have heard already of the Persian 
■beep; so you see there is wooL Cotton trees also 
abound. Women and children may be seen picking 
the nuts which contain the little pieces of cotton. 
Ihere are mulberry-trees also to feed the numerous 
fllk worms. 

Poor People. — ^The villages where the poor live 
an miserable places. The houses are of mud, not 
placed ii^xows, but straggling, with dirty narrow paths 
wmding between them. 

In summer the poor ^>eople sleep on the roofs ; for 
the roo& are flat, and covered with earth, with low 
walk on every side to prevent the sleepers falling off. 
Here the Persians spread thdr carpets to lie upon at 
night 

Winter does not last long in Persia, yet while 
ft lists it is oojd. Then the pocft/YDStoaii ^ ^^^'^^eoA^ 
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on their roofi, sleep in a very curious warm bed. In 
the middle of each cottage there is a round hole in Uia 
floor, where the fire burns. In the evening the fire 
goes out, but the hot cindera remain. The Persians 
place over it a low round tab]e, and then throw a 
large coverlid over tbe table, and all round about. 
Under this eoverlid the family he at uight, their beads 
peeping out, and their feet against the warm fire- 
place underueatli. This the Persians call a comfort- 
able bed. 

The poor wear dirty and ragged clothes, and the 
children may be aeen crawling about in the dust, and 
looking like little pigs. Yet in one respect the Per- 
sians are very clean ; they bathe often. In every vil- 
lage there is a large bath. 

The poor people have animals of various kinds — a 
few sheep, or goats, or cows. In the day one man 
takes them all out to feed. In the evening he briaga 
them back to the village, aud the animala of their own 
accord go home to their t>wn«tables. Each cow and 
each sheep knows where she will get food and a place 
to Bleep in. The prophet laaiah said truly, " The ass 
KUoweth his owner, and the os bis laastet's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider." 

The Pebsiait Ladies. — They wrap themselves up 

j> Imge dark blue wrapper, and in t\ua dt«isa thej 
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mJk ont ^rbere they pleaie. Noone who meets them 
oan teU who thej are. 

And where do tlieae women go ? Chiefly to the 
htth, where thej spend much of their time drinkiDg 
cofiee and smoking. There too they try to make them- 
advea handsome by blackening their eyebrows and 
dyeing their hair. Sometimes the ladies walk to the 
bmial-groands, and wander about for hours among 
the graves. When they are at home they employ 
themselres in making pillau and sherbet Pillau is 
made of rice and butter ; sherbet is made of juice 
adxed with water. 

The ladies have a sitting-room to themselves. One 
iide of it is all lattice-work, and this makes it cooL 
At night they spread their carpets on the floor to sleep 
vpcm, and in the day they keep them in a lumber- 
loom. 

PnsiAX Inns. — ^They are very uncomfortable 
places. There are a great many small cells made of 
mud, built all round a large court. These cells are 
quite empty, and paved with stone. The only com* 
fortable room is over the doo^way of the court, and 
the first travellers who arrive are sure to settle in the 
room over the door-way. 

Once an English traveller arrived at a Persian inn 
witii Ms two Berranta^ AU three wera ^oty i!i^ 



great pain, from having travelled far over burning 
plains and steep mountains. 

But as the room oTer the door-way was occupied, 
they were forced to go into a little cold damp cell. 
As there waa no door to the cell, they hung up a rag 
to keep out the chilling night air, and tiey placed a 
pan of coals in the midst. Many Persians came and 

^ peeped into the cell ; and seeing the sick men looking 
miserable as they lay on their carpets, the unfeeling 
•creatures laughed at them, and no one would help 
them or give them anyttung to eat. The travellers 
bought some bread and grapes at tlie bazaar, hut 
these were not fit food for sick men, but it was all 
they could get. At last a Persian merchant heard of 
their distress ; and he came to see them every day, 
bringing them warm milk and wholesome food : when 
they were well enough t^i be mofed, he took them to 
bis own house, and nursed them with tie greatest 

Who was this kind merchant ! Not a Mahom- 
edan, but of the religion of the fire worahippers, ot 

kParsees. Was he not like the good Samaritan of 
(whom we read in the New Testament ? that Bah 
'xain, the merchant, might know the true God ! 
. PiLOKOis AND Beogars, — Very otlen you may 
km a large company of Filgrima, aome on foot, and 
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lome mounted on camels, hones, and asset. They 
are zetnxnmg firom Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet 
Wbat good have they got by their pilgrimage ! None 
at alL They think they are grown very holy, but 
Ihej make such an uproar at the inns by quarrelllDg 
and fighting when they are travelling home, that no 
one can bear to be near them. 

There is a set of beggars called denrishes. They 
call themselvea very holy, and think people are bound 
to ffYe money to such holy men. They are so bold 
that sometimes they refuse to leave a place till some 
money baa been given* 

Onoe a dervish stopped a long while before the 
house of the English ambassador, and refused to go 
•way. But a plan was thought of to make him go 
ttway. 

The dervish was sitting in a little niche in the wall. 
The ambassador ordered his servants to build u( 
bzickB to shut the dervish in. The men began to 
buld, yet the dervish would not stir, till the bricka 
eame up as high as his chin : then he began to be 
Ughtened, and said he would rather go away. 

The Einq of Persia. — He is called King of 
Kings. What a name for a man 1 It is the title of 
God alone. The king sits on a marble throne, ana 
hiBganneBtB sparkle with jewda ot daasSan^ \sc\i^^p^^ 






nes3. The walls of his state-chamber are covered with 
lookiog-glasses. One side of the room opens into a 
eourt adorned with flowers and fountains. Great pact 
of hia lime is spent in amuaements, each as hunting 
and shooting, writing verses, and hearing stories. He 
keeps a man called a Bt«ry-toller, and he ivlll never 
hear the same story repeated twice. Itgives the man 
a great deal of trouble to find new stories every day. 
The king keepa jesters, who make jokes ; and he has 
mimics, who play antics to make Iiim laugh. He dines 
at eight ia the evening from dishes of pure gold . No 
one ia allowed to dine with him; but two of his little 
boys wait upon him, and his physician stands by to 
advise hi"' not to eat too much. 

Do you think he is happy in a!! hia grandeur! 
Judge for yourself 

All his golden dishes come up covered and sealed, 
ly ? For fear of poison. There is a chief officer 
in the kitchen who watches the cook, to see that he 
puts no poison into the food : and he seals up the 
dishes before they are taken to the king, in order that 
iha serrants may not put in poison as they are car- 
rying them along. In what fear this great king lives I 
He cannot trust his own servants. 

Ibh£K&n. — ^TluB is the royal city. It is built in a 
!ain, and is exceedingly bol, aa 1^«l biUa 
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moanA keep off the air. It k a mean dty^ for it k 
duflfly bnilt of mud hnte. 

Hie ldDff% palace u called the ** Ark,** and u a veiy 
itaopg aa well aa grand place.* 

* Baig aet e d dilefly from Soothgate's TraTda. 
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Texr£ is BO couDtry ia && world like China. 

How different it is from FersiB, where there are so 
few people ; whereas China ia crowded with jnhaV 
itants! 

How difierent it ia from Eagland, where the people 
are instructed in the Bible, whereas China b full of 
idoU. 

China ia a. heathen country ; yet it ia not a savage 
country, for the people are quiet, and orderly, and 
industrious. 

It would be hard for a child to imagine what a 
great multitude of poople there are in China. 

If you were to cit by a clock, and if all the Chinese 
were to pasa before you one at a time, and if you 
were to count one at each lick of tho clock, and if you 
were never to leave off counting day or night — how 
long do you think it would be before you had counted 
all the Chinese! 
> Twelve years. what a vast number of peopls 
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there must be Iq China 1 In aU, there are about three 
hundred and nxtj millions I If all the {>eople in the 
world were collected together, out of everj three one 
would be a Chinese. How sad it is to think that this 
immense nation knows not God, nor his glorious Son I 

There are too many people in China, for there is 
not food enough for them all ; and many are half- 
ftarved. 

Food. — The poor can get nothing but rice to eat 
and water to drink ; except now and then they mix a 
little pork or salt fish with their rice. Any sort of 
meat is thought good; even a hash of rats and 
snakes, or a mince of earth-worms. Cats and dogs* 
flesh are considered as nice as pork, and cost as much. 

An Englishman was once dining with a Chinaman, 
and he wished to know what sort of meat was on his 
plate. But he was not able to speak Chinese. How 
then oonld he ask ? He thought of a way. Looking 
first at his plate, and then at the Chinaman, he said, 
^ Ba-a-a,** meaning to ask, *^ la this mutton ?" The 
Chinaman understood the question, and immediately 
replied, ** Bow-wow," meaning to say, " It is puppy- 
dog.** Tou will wish to know whether the English- 
man went on eating ; but I cannot tell yon this. 

While the poor are in want of food, the rich eat a 
great deal too much. A Chinese feaslt m «^ tv^ \sas^^ 
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house lasts fur Lours. Tbe aervants bring in one 

course a&er nnother, till a stranger wonders when tbe 

Lwt couree will come. The food is served up in a 

I ourioua way ; not on dishea, but in small basins — for 

til the meals are ewimmicg in broth. Instead of a 

knife and fork, each person has a pair of chop-slicks, 

which are something like knitting-needles ; and with 

these he cleverly fishes up the floating morsels, and 

I ^ps them into his mouth. There are spoons of 

[ ;diina for drinking the broth. 

You will be surprised to hear that the Chinese are 
very fond of eating birds' neaU. Do not suppose that 
they eat magpies' nesta, which are made of clay and 
fiticks, or even little nesta of moss and clay ; the nests 
they eat are made of a sort of gum. This gum comes 
out of the bird's mouth, and is shining and transpa- 
rent, and the nest sticks fast to the rock. These neats 
are something like our jelly, and must be very nour- 
Jshing. 

The Chinese like nothing cold ; they warm all their 
I jE^d, even their wine. For they have wine, not made 
I si gi^pes, but of rice, and they drink it, not in glasses, 
ft'^atiacups, Tea,bowever, is the most common drink-, 
I jfor China is the country where tea grows. 

(Eba bills are coveted with shrubs bearing a whit« 
r, a Jittle like a nhit« rose. They are tea-plants. 
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Hie leaves are picked ; each leaf is rolled up with 
the finger, and dried on a hot iron plate. 

Tlie Chinese do not keep all the tearleaves ; they 
pack up a great many in boxes, and send them to dis- 
tant lands. In England and in Russia there is a tea- 
kettle in every cottage. Some of the Chinese are so 
very poor that they cannot buy new tea-leaves, but 
only tea-leaves which are sold in shops. I do not 
think in England poor people would buy old tea- 
leaves. Some very poor Chinese use fern-leaves in- 
stead of tea-leaves. 

The Chinese do not make tea in the same way that 
we do. They have no teapot, or milk-jug, or sugar- 
basin. They put a few tea-leaves in a cup, pour hot 
water on them, and then put a cover on the cup till 
the tea is ready. Whenever you pay a visit in China 
a cup of tea is offered. 

Appearance. — The Chinese are not at all Uke the 
other natives of Asia. The l\irks and Arabs are fine- 
looking men, but the Chinese are poor-looking crea- 
tures. You have seen their pictures on their boxes 
oi tea, for they are fond of drawing pictures of them- 
selves. 

Their complexion is rather yellow, but many of the 
ladies, who keep in doors, are rather £ur. They have 
Uadcbair, email dark eyes, broad taooa^ ^\»TkS»i^«siiS^ 
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high clseek-bones. In general they are s!,ort. Tha 
men like to he stout; and the rich men are atout: 
the fatter thej are, the more thej are admired : but 
the women like to he slender. 

A Chinaman does Dot take off his cap in company, 
and he has a good reason for it : hie head is close 
shaven : only a long pieca behind ia allowed to grow, 
and thia grows down to his heeU, and is plaited. He 
wears a long dark blue gown, with loose hanging 
sleeyea. Hia shoes are clumsy, turned up at the toes 
in an ugly manner, and the solea ana while. The 
Chinese have more trouble in whitening their shoes 
than we have in blacking ours, 

A Chinese lady wears a loose gown like a China- 
man's ; biit she may be known by her head-dress, her 
baby feet, and her long nsdls. Iler hair is tied up, 
and decked with artificial flowers ; and sometimes a 
little golden bird, sparkling with jewels, adorns her 
forehead. Her feet are not bigger than those of a 
child of five years old ; because, when she was Ave, 
they were cruelly bound up lo prevent them from 
growing. She snffered much pain all her childhood, 
and now she tripa about as if she were walking on 
tiptoes. A little push would throw her down. As 
she walks she movee from side to side like a ship in 
tbg water, for she cannot walk firmly with such smBll 
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feet Hie ChiDese are bo foolish m to admire these 
■mall feet, and to call them the " golden lilies." Az 
t» her finger-nails, thej are seldom seen, for a Chi- 
Dese lady hides her hands in her long sleeves ; but 
the nails on the left hand are very long, and are like 
Urd*8 daws. The nails on the right hand are not so 
hxig, in order that the lady may be able to tinkle on 
her mnsic, to embroider, and to weave silk. 

The gentlemen are proud of having one long nail 
on the little finger, to show that they do not labor 
like the poor, for if they did, the nail would break. 
Men in China wear necklaces and use fans. 

What foolish customs I have described. Surely 
yoa will not think the Chinese a wise people, though 
▼cry clever^ as you will soon find. 

Men and women dress in black, or in dark colors, 
such as blue and purple ; the women sometimes dress 
in pink or green. Great people dress in red, and 
the royal family in yellow. When you see a person 
•n in white, you may know he is in mourning. A 
eon dresses in white for three years after he has lost 
one of his parents. 

Houses. — See that lantern hanging over the gate. 
The light is rather dim, because the sides are made 
of ulk instead of glass. What is written upon the 
lanteni f The master's name. TVia \gft2t»^iiv!) ^sa^ 
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into a court into which many rooms open. There are 
not doora to all the rooms ; to some tliere ato only 
curtaina. Curtains are used instead of doors in 
many hot countries, because of their coolness ; but 
the furniture of ths Chinese rooms is quite difiereut 
from the furniture of Turkish and Persian rooms. 
The Chinese sit on chairs as we do, and have high 
tables like ours : and they sleep on bedsteads, yet their 
beds are not like ours, for instead of a luattrass there 
is nothing but a mat. 

Instead of pictures, the Chinese adorn their rooms 
with painted lanterns, and with pieces of white satin, 
on which sentences are written : they have also book- 
cases and china jars. But they have no fire-places, 
for they never need a fire to keep themselves warm ; 
the sun shining in at the south windows makes the 
rooms tolerably warm in winter ; and in summer tha 
weather is very hot. The Chinese in winter put on 
one coat over the other til! they feel warm enough, 
In the north of China it is so cold in winter that 
the place where the bed stands (which is a recess in 
the wall) is heated by a furnace underneath, and the 
whole family sit there all day crowded together. 

The Chinese houses have not so many stories as ours; 
in the towns there is one floor aboTe the ground tlooi, 
the country there are no rooms up stairsa ^B 
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It would amuse you to see a Chinese country 
honae. There is not one large house, but a number 
of small buildings like summer-houses, and long gal- 
leriea running from one to another. One of these 
aommer-houses is in the middle of a pond, with a 
bridge leading to it. In the pond there are gold and 
aHyer fish; for these beautiful fishes, often kept in 
glaaa bowls in England, came first from China. By 
the sides of the garden walls large cages are placed ; 
in one may be seen some gold and silver pheasants, 
in another a splendid peacock ; in another a gentle 
•tork, and in another an elegant little deer. There is 
often a grove of mulberry-trees in the garden, and in 
fhe midst of the grove houses made of bamboo, for 
rearing silk-worms. It is the delight of the ladies to 
feed these curious worms. None but very quiet 
people are fit to take care of them, for a loud noise 
would kill them. Gold and silver fish also cannot 
bear much noise. 

In every large house in China there is a room called 
the Hall of Ancestors. There the &mily worship their 
dead parents and grand-parents, and great-grand-pa- 
rents, and those who lived still further back. There 
are no images to be seen in the Hall of Ancestors, but 
there are tablets with names written upon them. The 
fiunily bow down before the tabtets, esi^ Xs^kt^ y^<(«qsi^ 
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Kudgold paper 1 What a foolisli service 1 What good 
can iucecae and paper do to the dead ? And what 
good can the dead do to their children ? How is it 
that such clever people aa the Chinese are so foolish I 

Relioion. — You have heard already that the Chi- 
□ese worship the dead. 

Who taught them this worship ) 

It was a man named Cocfucius, who lived a long 
while ago. This Coofucius was a very wbe man. 
From his childhood he was very fond of sitting alone 
thinking, instead of playing with other children. 
Wben he was fourteen he began to read some old 
books that had been written not long after the tjme 
of Noah. la these books he found very many wise 
sentences, such as Noah may have taught bis children. 
The Chinese had le^ off reading these wise books, and 
were growing more and more foolish.* Confucius, 



■ These are some of the sentences written in the old booka : 

"Ifever say, There is no one who sees me, for tliere Is a 
wiae Spirit who sees all." 

" Man DO longer has nhst he had before the fall, and be 
has brought his children into bis misery. ! Heaven, joa 
onlj can help ns. Wipe away the stains of the father, and 
Mve his children." 

" Never speak bnt with great care. Do not say, It is only 
« siiigle word. Hemember that no one bos the beoping of 
Tour heart and tongue but you." 

J^ege aeatenoei are like some verses in the Psalms and 
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wlien he was grown up, tried to persuade his country- 
men to attend to the old books. There were a few 
men who became his scholars, and who followed him 
about from place to place. They might be seen sit- 
ting .under a tree, listening to the words of Confucius, ' 

Ck>nfucius was a very tall man with a long black 
beard and a very high forehead. 

Had he known the true God, how much good he 
might have done to the Chinese; but as it was he 
only tried to make them happy in this world. He 
himself confessed that he knew nothing about the 
other world. He gave very good advice about respect 
due to parents ; but he gave very bad advice about 
worship due to them after they were dead. 

Was he a good man ? Not truly good ; for he did 
not love God ; neither did he act right : for he was 
very unkind to his wife, and quite cast her off. Yet 
he used to talk of going to other countries to teach the 
people. It would have been a happy thing for him, 
if he had gone as far as Babylon ; for a truly wise 
man lived there, even Daniel the prophet From 
him he might have learned about the promised Sa- 

Proverbs ; and, it may be, thej were spoken first bj some 

holy men of old. 
Here is one more remarkable than all*. — 
" CM hates the proud, and is kind, to \9i<e V^tc^^^ 

e 






viour, aud life eyerlasting. But Confucius nevt^r left 
China. 

He was ill-treated by many of the rich and great, 
and he was go poor that rice was generally his only 
food. When he was dying he felt very unhappy, as 
nail he might, when he knew not where he was going. 
He said to his followers just before his death, "The 
kings refuse to follow my advice ; and since I am of 
no use on earth, it is best that I should leave it." Aa 
Boon as he was dead, people began to re.ipect him 
highly, and oven to worship him. At this day, though 
Confucius died more than two thousand years ago, 
there is a temple to his honor in every large dty, and 
numbers of beasts are offered up to him in sacriGce. 
There are thousands of people descended from him, 
and they are treated with great honor as the children 
of Confucius, and one of them is called kong or duke. 

There is another religion in China besides the re- 
ligion of Confucius, and a much worse religion. About 
the same time that Confucius lived, there was a man 
called La-on-tzee. He was a great deceiver, as you 
will see. He pretended that he could make people 
completely happy. Tliere were three things be said 
ha would do for them : first, he would make them rich 
turning stone into gold ; next, he would prevent 
beiiig bwt by Bwords or by fira through charms 
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be ooald give them ; aDd, last of all, he could save 
them from death by a drink he knew how to pre- 
paTe. 

What an awful liar this man must have been I 
Yet many people believed in him, and still believe in 
him. There are now priests of La-on-tzee, and onoe a 
year they rush through hot cinders and pretend they 
are not hurt You will wonder their tricks are not 
found out, seeing they cannot give any one the drink 
to keep them from dying. It is indeed wonderful that 
any one can believe these deceitful priests. 

Their religion is called the ^ TacnjiP sect. Taou 
means reason. The name of folly would be a better 
title for such a religion. 

There is a third religion in China. It is the sect 
of Buddha.^ This Buddha was a man who once 

* The means by which the Buddhist religion entered 
China are remarkable. A certain Chinese emperor once 
read in the book of Confacios this sentence, " The true saint 
will be found in the West." He thought a great deal about 
it; at last he dreamed about it. He was so much struck by 
his dream that he sent two of his great lords to look for the 
true religion in the West. When they reached India, they 
fimnd multitudes worshipping Buddha. This Buddha was 
a wicked man who had been bom in India a thousand years 
before. The Chinese messengers believed all the absurd 
histories they heard about Buddha, and they returned to 
Ohina with a book which had been written about him. UiV 
had iheygone aafaras Canaan they iDig\it\A>7Q\v&vcdLli«^ 
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pretended to be turned into a god called Fo. You see 
he was even worse than La-oa-tzee. 

Buddha pretended thnt he could raalie peojile happy ; 
and his way of doing bo waa very strange. He told 
Ihem to think of nothing, and then tbey would be 
happy. It is said that oua man fised hia eyes for 
nine years upon a wall without looking o^ hoping to 
grow happy at last. You can guess whether he did. 
There are many priests of Buddha, slwaya busy in 
telling lies to the people. They recommend ihera to 
repeat the name of Buddha thousands and thou- 
sands of times, and some people are bo foolish as to 
do this ; but no one ever found any comfort from this 

The priests of Buddha say that their souls, when 
tliey leave their bodies, go into other bodies. This 
idea is enough to make a dying person very misera- 
ble. One poor man, when he was dying, was in 
terror because he had been told his soul would go into 
one of the emperor'a horses. Whenever he was drop- 
ping off to sleep, he started up in a fright, fancying 
that he felt the blows of a cruel driver hurrying hiin 
along : for he knew how very fast the emperor's horses 

and Peter preaching the Gospel. Alas! why did they go 
no further, and wby did they go so tbr, only to letnra to 
Chuia mlh idols I 



nore made to go. How difierent are the feeliDgB of 
a dying man who knows he ia going to Jesus. 
He can say with joy,— - 

** For me my elder brethren stay, 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesns bids me come." 

Hie Buddhists are full of tricks by which to get 
pneaenta out of the people. 

Once a year they cause a great feast to be made, 
and tor whom 9 For the poor ? No. For beasts f 
No. For children! Ko. For themselves? No. 
Yoa will never guess. For ghosts I The priests do- 
dare that the souls of the dead are very hungry, and 
that it is right to give them a feast. A number of 
taUes are set out, spread with all kinds of dishes. No 
one ia seen to eat, nor is any of the food eaten ; but 
the priests say the ghosts eat the spirit of the food. 
When it is supposed the ghosts have finished dinner, 
the people scramble for the food, and take it home, 
and DO doubt the priests get their share. 

Hie dead are supplied with money as well as with 
l9od| and that is done by burning gilt paper; clothes 
are sent to them by cutting out paper in the shape of 
clothes^ (only much smaller,) and by burning the^ar- 
tiele ; and even houses are conveyed to the dead hy 
wuiang baby-houses and burning tbeoi. 
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f Ab an instance of the deceits of the priesta, I will 
jiell jou of two priests wLo once stood crying over a 
poor woman's gate. "What is the matter!" inquired 
liba woman. " Do you gee those ducks ?" the priests 
Mplied ; " our parents' souls are in them, and we are 
afrdd lest you. should eat them for supper," The 
foolish woman out of pity gave the ducks to the cun- 
ning piiesta, who promised to take great care of Uta 
precious birds ; "but, in fact, they ate them for their 
own supper. 

The Buddhist priests may be known by their heads 
close shaven, and their black dress. The priesU of 
Taou have their hair ia a knot at the top of their 
heads, and they wear scarlet robes. There are no 
priests of Confucius ; and this is a good thing. 

All the religions of China are bad, but of the three 
e religion of Confucius is the least foolish. 
There can he no doubt which of the three religions 
China is the least absurd. 

The religion of Taou teaotea men to act like mad- 
ben, 
h The religion of Buddha teaches them to act like 

■ The religion of Confucius teaches them to act like 

le men, but without eouIb. 
, Ths £3iF.iitoR. — ^There is no emperor in the world 
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who baa as man j subjects as tiro Emperor of China ? 
he has six times as many as the Emperor of Russia. 

ireither is it possible for any man to be more hon* 
ored than this emperor ; for he is worshipped by his 
people like a god. He is called ^ The Son of Heaven,^ 
and '^Ten Thousand Tears ;'' yet he dies like every 
other child of earth. His sign is the dragon, and this 
la painted on his flags, a fit sign for one who, like 
Satan, makes himself a god. 

Yet the emperor is also styled " Father of his peo- 
pie,** and to show that he feels like a &ther, when 
thfire is a £unine or plague in the land, he shuts him- 
aelf up in his palace to grieve for his people ; and by 
llua means he gets the love of his subjects. 

Once a year, too, this great emperor tries to encour* 
age his people to be industrious by ploughing part of 
ft field and sowing a little com ; and the empress sets 
an example to the women, by going once a year to 
feed silk worms and to wind the balls of silk. 

The emperor wears a yellow dress, and all his rela- 
60DB wear yellow girdles. 

But the relations of the emperor are not the most 
honorable people in the land : the most learned are 
the most honorable. Every one in China who wishes 
to be a great lord studies day and night One man^ 
that he might not fall asleep ovei \n& W^>^<^^^^ 
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mg plaited tail of hair to the ceiling, nod when his 

" fcead nodddd, his hfur was pulled tight, and that woke 

him. 

But what is it the Chinese learn willi so much 
pains! 

Chiefly the hooka of Confucius, and a few more; 
bnt in none of them is God made known : so that, 

Pwith all his wisdom, the Chinaman is foolish still. 
the words of the Bible are tnie. 
"The world by wbdom knew cot God," Yet to 
know Goa is better than to know all beside. 

There is a great hall in every town where all the 
men who wish to he counted learned meet together 
once a year. They are desired to write, and then to 
ehow what they have written ; and then those who 
have written well, and without a mistake, have an 
honorable title given to them ; and tkpy are allowed 
to write another year in another greater hall ; and at 

I last the moat learned are made mandarins. 
What is a mandarin! He is a ruler over a town, 
Rad is counted a great man. The most learned of the 
Bsndarins are made the emperor's counsellors. There 
|Re only three of them, and they are the greatest men 
|b all China, next to the emperor. 
f There are many poor men who study hard in hopes 
^ be one of these three. 
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Tills is the greatest honor a Chinaman can obtain. 
Bat a Christian can obtain a &r greater, even the 
honor <^ a crown and a throne in the presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming. 

The mandarins are all of the religion of Confucius, 
and despise the poor who worship Buddha. 

Ahucals and Trees. — Once there were lions in 
Chinai but they have all been killed ; there are still 
oeaiB and tigers in the mountains and forests on the 
borders of the land. 

Hiere are small wild-cats, which are caught and 
fastened in cages, and then killed and cooked. There 
ai6 tame cats, too, with soft hair and hanging ears, 
irhidli are kept by ladies as pets. 

There are dogs to guard the house, and they too 
«e eaten ; but as they are fed on rice only, their flesh 
IS better than the flesh of our dogs. The dogs are so 
sensible that they know when the butcher is carrying 
sway a dog that he is gping to kill him, and the poor 
creatures come round him howling, as if begging for 
their brother's life. 

The pig is the Chinaman's chief dish ; for it can be 
fed on all the refuse food, and there is very little food 
to spare in China. 

There are not many birds in China, because there 
is no room for trees. Only one \>\i^ voi^vsA ^^ 
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buili^B her neat on the ground ; it is a bird often heard 
ringing in Englnnd floating in the air, — I mean the lark. 

In most parts of China men carry all the burdeiiB, 
and not horses and asses. 

A gentleman is carried in a chair by two men : and 
a mandarin by four. Yet the emperor rides on 
horseback. 

'L, THB THH£E GItEAT CITIEia. 

P Pekin on the north. 
Nankin in the middle. 
Canton on tbe south. 

Pekin is the grandest. ^_ 

I Nankio is the moet learned. ^^k 

w Canton is the lichesL ^^1 

At Pekin is the emperor's palace. The gardens are 
exceedingly large, and contain hills, and lakes, and 
groves within the walla, heddes honses for the empe- 
ror's relatjons. 

At Nankin is the China tower. It is made of China 
bricks, and contains nine rooms one over the other. 
It is two hundred feet high, a wonderful height, 

Of what use is it ! Of none — of worse than none. 
It is a temple for Buddha, and is full of his images. 

At Caaton there ore so many peoi^lQ ^li3.t. tWa ia 
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not room for all in the land ; so thousands live on the 
water in boats. Many have never slept a single night 
on the shore. The children often &I1 overboard, but 
as a hollow gourd is tied round each child's neck, thej 
float, and are soon picked up. 

For a long while the Chinese would not allow for- 
eigners to come into their cities. A great many for* 
eign ships came to Canton to buy tea and silk ; but 
the traders were forbidden to enter the town, and they 
lived in a little island near, and built a town there 
called Macao. 

But lately the Chinese emperor has agreed to per- 
mit strangers to come to five ports, called Shang-hae, 
Bing-po, Foo-choo, Amoy, and Hong-Eong. 

This last port, Hong-Eong, is an island near Can* 
ton, and the English have built a city there and called 
it Yictoria. 

Trk Two BivsRS. — ^There is one called Yeang-te- 
aang, or ^* the Son of the Ocean." It is the largest in 
Asia. 

The other is the Yellow Elver, for the soft day 
nuxed with the water gives it a yellow color. 

Lakssw — ^There are immense lakes, covered with 
boats and fishermen. 

But the best fishers are the tame ciQfimcitvi^^^<^^ 
cmicb &b for tlieir masters. 
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The Two Great Wondebs. — The great CANAt 

a wonder. It joins the two rivers ; so that & Chi- 
water from Canton to Fekin. 

The great wall is a greater wonder, but not nearly 
as useful as the canal. 

This wall was built at the north of China to keep 
the Tartars out. It ia one thousand five hundred 
miles long, twenty feet high, and twenty-five broad. 
But there were not soldiers enough in China to keep 
the enemies out, and the Tartars came over the wall. 

The Emperor of China is a Tartar. 

The Empress does not have small feet, ]tke the 



It is the Tartars who forced the Chinese to shave 
their heads, for they used to tie up their hair in a knot 
at the top of their heads. Many of the Chinese pre- 
ferred losing their heads to their hair, 'Was it not 
cruel to cut off their heads, merely because they would 
not shave them I But the Tartars were very cruel to 
the Chinese, 

Knowledge ans IirvximOHS, — "Wa must £dlow 
that the Chinese are very clever. They found out 
how to print, and they found out how to make gun- 
powder, and they found out the use of the loadstone. 
What is thati A piece of steel rubbed agiunat the 
loadetom wiU always point to the north, The Ohi- 
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nOM fcund out these three thiogt, printiDg, gnnpow 
defy tnd the use of the loadstone, before we in Eorope 
found them out Bnt they did not teadi them to ns; 
ire fcond them out ourselves. 

Bat there are two arts that the Chinese did teach 
xm : how to make silk, and how to make china or 
porcelain. And yet I should not say they taught us ; 
fbr they tried to prevent our learning their arts ; but 
we saw their silk and their porcelain, and by degrees 
we learned to make them ourselves. A sly monk 
brought some silk-worm's eggs from China hidden in 
a hollow walking-stick. 

Lanottaoe. — ^There is no other language at all like 
lihe Chinese. Instead of having letters to spell words, 
they have a picture for each word. I call it a picture, 
but it is more like a figure than a picture. The Chi- 
nese use brushes for writing instead of pens ; and they 
, rub cakes of ink on a little marble dish, first dipping 
them in a little water, as we dip cakes of paint There 
9 a hollow place in the marble dish, to hold the water. 
What do you think the Chinese mean by ^ the four 
precious things f ' They mean the ink, the brush, the 
marble dish, and the water. They call them precious 
because they are so fond of writing. Schoolmasters 
are held in great honor in China, as indeed t]bft^ cs<^^^ 
to he everywhere. Yet schobla m CYiYnfi^ ^^^ tssai^ 



like thoaa in Turkey, mote fit for pariols than chil- 
dren ; only Chinese boys sit in chairs with desks before 
them, instead of sitdng cross'legged on the ground, as 
in Turkey. They leam first to paint the tvords, and 
next to repeat lessons by heart. This they do in a 
loud scream ; always turning their backs to their mas- 
toa while they are saying their lessons to him. 

The first book which children read is full of stories, 
vith a picture on each page. Would you like to hear 
ODe of these stories i 

" There was a hoy of eight years old, named Um- 
wen. His parents were ao poor that they could not 
afford to buy a gauze curtain for their bed, to keep 
off the flies in summer. This boy could not bear that 
his parents should be bitten by the flies ; so he stood 
^y their bedside, and uncovered his httle bosom and 
^ back that the flies might bite him, instead of his 
parenla. ' For,' said he, ' if they fill themselves with 
my blood, they will let my parents rest.' " 

"Would it be right for a Uttle boy to behave in Una 
way ! Certainly not ; for it would grieve kind pa- 
rents that their little boys should be bitten. Poor 
little Chinese boys 1 They do not know about Him 
vho was bitten by the old serpent that we might noi 
k 'be devoured and destroyed. 

issi. — The Chinese are very cLiiiet and o^ 
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deriiy ; and no wonder, because they are afraid of the 
great bamboo stick. 

The mandarinB (or rulers of towns) often sentence 
oflsndesB to lie upon the ground, and to have thirty 
ibokeB of the bamboo. But the wooden collar hi 
worse than the bamboo stick. It is a great piece of 
wood with a hole for a man to put his head through 
The men in wooden coUars are brought out of their 
prisons every momiug, and chained to a wall, wher« 
everybody passing by can see them. They cannot 
feed themselves in their wooden collars, because they 
cannot bring their hands to their mouth? ; but some- 
times a son may be seen feeding hi3 father, as he 
stands chained to the wall. There &^ men also whose 
business it is to feed the prisoners. For great crimee; 
men are strangle.d or beheaded* 

Ghabaoteb. — ^A Chinaman's character cannot be 
known at first. You might suppose from his way of 
speaking that a Ohiuaman was very humble ; because 
he calls himself *' the worthless fellow," or '^ the stupid 
one," and he calls his son ^ the son of a dog ;" but if 
you were to tell him he had an evil heart, he would 
be very much offended ; for he only gives himself 
these names that he may seem humble. He calls his 
acquaintance ^'venerable uncle," '^ honorable brother." 
TbiBhe does to please them, TbA Cbam^y^ «t^^^ 



proud of their country, and think there is Done like iL 
They have given it the name of the " Heavenly or 
Celestial Empire," They look upon foreignera aa 
monkeys and devila. Often a ■woman may be heard 
in the streets Baying to her little child, " There is a 
foreign dedl (or a Fan Quei"). The Chinese think 
tlie English very ugly, and called them the " red- 
liairod nation." 

It must he onned that the Chinese aro indusEiious : 
indeed, if they were not, they would he starved. A 
poor man oflen lias to work all day up to the knees 
in water in the rice-field, and yet gets nothing for 
BOpper but a little nee and a few potatoes. 

The ladies who can live without working are very 
idle, and Jn the winter rise very late in the morning. 

Men, too, play, as children do here ; flying kites ia 
a&vorite game. Dancing, however, is quite unknown. 

The Chinese ate very selfish and unfeeling. Beg- 
gars may bo seen ia the middle of the town dying, 
and no one caring for Uiem, but people gambling close 
by. 

The Chinese hare an idea that after a man is dead 
Qie bouse must be cleansed from ghosts ; so to save 
tiumselves this trouble, poor people often cast llieir 
dying relations out of their hovels into the street to 





But in general bods treat tlieir parents with great 
respect They often keep their father 
house for three montha, and a son has been known to 
Bleep hyit for three years. Relations aro usually kind 
to each other, because tley meet together in Ihe " Hall 
of Ancestors" to worship the same persons. • To save 
money they often live together, and a hundred eat at 
the same table. 

The Chinese used to be temperate, preferring tea to 
wine. There are tea-taverns in the towns. How 
much better than our beer-shops! But lately they 
have begun to smoke opium. This is the jtiice of the 
white poppy, made up into dark halls. The Chinue 
are not allowed to hare it ; but the English, sad to 
lay, sell it to them secretly. There are many opium 
taTeras in China, where men may bo seen lying on 
cushions snuffing up the hot opium, and puffing it out 
of their mouths. Those who emoke opium have sun- 
ken cheeks and trembling hands, and soon becfme 
old, foolish, and sick. Why, then, do they take 
.ipium ! Many of them say they wish to leave it oS, 
but cannot. 

MiBBioNARiES. — Are there any in China) Yea, 
many; and more are going there. But how many 
an wanted for so many people t Missionaries travd 
about Cbiaa to distribute "BiUea Kti \j»Rlia. ^ioa MlJ 
1 



them hired a rough kind of chair with two bearera. 
In this he went to villages among the mountains, 
where a white man had never heen seen. The chil- 
dren screaming with terror ran to their mothers. The 
men came round him to look at his clothes and his 
white slan. They were much surprised at the white- 
ness of his hands, and they put their yellow oues close 
to his to see the difference. These mountaineers were 
kind, and brought tea and eakea to refresh the stranger, 

An English lady went to China to teach little girls ; 
for no one teaches them. She has several little crea- 
tures in her school that she saved from perishing : he^ 
cause the Chinese are so cruel as to leave many girl- 
babies to die in the streets ; they say that girls are not 
worth the trouble of bringing up. 

One cold rainy evening. Miss Aldersey heard a low 
wailing outside the street-door, and looking out she 
saw a poor babe, wrapped in coarse matting, lying on 
th? stone pavement She could not bear to leave it 
there to be devoured by famishi?d dogs ; so she kindly 
took it in, and brought it up. 

It is a common thing to stumble over the bodies oi 
dead babies in the streets. In England it la courted 
murder to kill a babe, but it is thought no harm in 
China. Yet the Chinese call themselves good. But 
w£ea jvd aak a poor man where hs >espects to go 
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when he dies, he replies, ^ To hell of course ;'' and he 
aajB this with a loud laugh. His reason for thinking 
he shall go to hell is, because he has not money enough 
to give to the gods ; for rich people all expect to go 
to heaven. Mandarins espedally expect to go there. 
If they were to read the Bible, they would see that 
God will punish kings, and mighty men, and great 
captains, and all who are wicked. 
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Any one oa hearing tliia name would gnesa iitai 
the country was like China ; and so Jt is. If you were 
to go there you would he reminded of China by many 
of tiio ciistoma. You would see at dinner small ba- 
sins instead of plates, chop'sdcks instead of knives 
and forks ; you would h&rG rice to eat instead of 
bread ; and rice wine to drink instead of grape wine- 
But you would not find all the Chinese customs in 
Cochin-China : for you would see the women walk- 
ing about at hherty, and with large feet, that is, with 
feet of the natural size, and not cramped up like the 
" golden lihes" of China. ^Neither would you see the 
people treated as strictly in Cochin-China as in China, 
BeatJnga are not nearly as common tiere, and behar 
vior ia not nearly as good as io China. 

The people are very different from the Chinese. 
for they are gay and talkative, and open and sodable^ 
while the Chinese are just the contrary. However, 
they resemble the Chinese in fondness for eating; 
The/ are very fond of giving grand dinners, and 
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•ometimes provide a hundred dishes, and invite a 
hundred guests. A man is thought very generous 
who gives such grand dinners. No one in Cochin- 
China would think of eating his morsel alone, but 
every one asks those around to partake ; and if any 
one were not to do so, he would be counted very 
mean. Yet the people of Oochin-China are always 
h^ging for gifts ; and if they cannot get the things 
they ask for, they steal them. Are they generous ? 
No, because they are covetous. It is impossible to be 
at the same time generous and covetous; for what 
goodness is there in giving away our own things, if 
we are wishing for other people's things I 

And now let us leave the people and look at the 
land. It is fruitful and beautiful, being watered abun- 
dantly by fine rivers : but these rivers, flowing among 
lofly mountains, often overflow, and drown men and 
cattle. The grass of such a country must be very rich ; 
and there are cows feeding on it ; yet there is no milk 
or butter to be had. Why? Because the people 
have a foolish idea that it is wrong to milk cows. 

In no country are there stronger and larger ele- 
phants ; so strong and so large that one can carry 
thirteen persons on his back at once. 

The land is full of idols : for Buddha or Fo is wo/ 
shipped in Cochin-China, aali<bi& mCitflSi^ 



The idols are sometimes kept in high trees, and 
priesta may be seen mounting ladders to present of- 
feringa. 

But the people are not aatiafied with idols in trees; 
they have pocket idols, which Ihey carry about with 
them everywhere. 



I TONQUIH.— CAMBODIA. 

These two kingdoms belong to the king of Cochin- 
China ; yet all three, Tonqiiin, Cambodia, and Cochin- 
Chiaa, pay tribute to China, and therefore they must 
be considered as conquered countries. 

They are all very much Uke China in their customs, 
There are lai^Q cities is them all, and multitudes of 
people, but very little is known about them ia lEaff, 
land. 



This word Hindostan means '^ black place,'' for in- 
ihe Persian language '' hind'' is '' black," and ^ stan" 
IB *^ place." You may guess, therefore, that the peo- 
ple in Hindostan are very dark; yet they are not 
quite black, and some of the ladies are only of a light 
l|iowii complexion. 

What a large country Hindostan is 1 Has it an 
tmperor of its own, as China has I Ko : large as it 
18, it belongs to the little country called England. 

How did the English get it I 

They conquered it by little and little. When fir|t 
they came there, they found there a Mahomedan peo- 
ple, called the Moguls. These Moguls had conquered 
Hindostan: but by degrees the English conquered 
them, and became masters of all the land. 

There is only one small country among the moun* 
udns which has not been conquered by the English, 
and that place is Nepaul. It is near the Himalaya 
mountains. See that great chaia ot iBa^KD\^»zG& \&^'^di^ 
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north : they are the Himalaya — the highest moun- 
taioB in the world. The word " him," ot " hem," 
meaEa snow — and snowy indeed are tloso mountains. 

There is a great river that flows from the Himalaya 
called the Ganges. It flows by many mouths into the 
ocean ; yet of all these mouths only one is deep 
enough for large ships to sail in ; the other mouths 
Bre all choted up with sand. The deep mouth of the 
Ganges is called the Hoogley. 

It was on the hanks of the Hoogtey that the first 
English city was built. It was built by some English 
merchants, and is called Calcutta. That name comes 
from the name of a horrible idol called Ealee, of 
which more will be said hereafter. 

Calcutta is now a yery grand city; there is the 
governor's palace, and there are the maneionsof many 
rich Englishmen. It has been called " the city of 
fBlaces." 

There is another great river on the other side of 
Hindostan called the Indus, It was from that river 
that Hindostan got the name of India, or the East 
Indies. 

V1L1.AGES. — Calcutta is built on a large plain called 
BengaL Dotted about this pl^n are many villages. 
At a distance they look prettier than English villages, 
J&r Che/ are orereiadowed witt thick, ttees ; but they 
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US wretched places to live in. The huts are scarcely 
big enough to hold human creatures, nor strong 
enough to hear the pelting of the storm. When you 
enter them you will find neither floor nor window, and 
very litllo furniture ; neither chair, nor tahk, nor bed 
— nothing but a large earthen bottle for fetching wa- 
ter, a smaller one for driniiog, a basket for clothes, a 
few earthen pans, a few braaa plates, and a mat, 

A Hindoo is counted very rich who has procured 
a wooden bedstead to place his mat npon, and ft 
wooden trunk, with a lock and key, to conttun hit. 
clothes ; such a man is considered to have a well-fill^ 
Dished house. 

As you pass through the villages, you may 
groups of men sitting under the trees smoking ihat 
pipes, while children, without clothes, are rolling 
the dust, and sporting with the kids. Prowling about 
the villages are hungry (!(^s and whining jackalls, 
seeking for bones and oSal ; but the children are too 
much used to these creatures to be afraid of them. 
Hovering^n the air are crows and kites, ready to 
cure any morsel they can see, or even to snatch th« 
food, if they can, out of the children's little hands. 

What a confused noise do you hear as you paw 
along 1 barking, whining, and squaHing, loud laugh" 
ing, and incessant chattering. It \& &'\^%!h*Ca«.'& \&i 
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mid (he sweet notes of praiae to God are neTer auog 
"Qiere. 
Yet in every Tillage there is a little temple with an 
idol, and a priest to take the idol, fo lay it down to 

^^^ sleep, and to offer it food, which he eata himself. 

^^L The poor people bring the food for the idol with 

^^H flowets, and place it at the door of the temple. 

^^™ Appeabakce. — The Hindoos are pleasing in their 
appearance, for their features are well-formed, their 
teeth are white, and their eyes have a soft expreaaios. 
The women take much puns Jo dress their long block 
hair, which is Hofl as silk : they gather it up in a knot 
at their heads, and crown it with flowers. They have 
no occasion for a needle to make their dresses, aathey 
are all in one piece. They wind a long strip of white 
muslin (called a saree) round their bodies, and fold it 
over their heads like a veil, and then they ore full 
dressed, except their oroaments, and with these they 
load themselves ; glass rings of different colors on 
their arms, silver rings on their fingers and toea, and 
gold rings in their eara, and a gold ring in their nose. 
The men wear a long strip of calico twisted closely 
round their bodies, and anothot thrown loosely over 
their shoulders ; but this last they cast ofi" when they 

tat work i it is their upper garment. On their 
I tbey wear tuibans, nnd on their feet sandals. 
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The doihes of both men and women arc general!} 
wbite or pink, or white bordered with red. 

Food. — ^The most common food is rice ; and with 
this curry is often mixed to give it a relish. What it 
curry f It is a mixture of herbs, spices, and oil. 

Yeiy poor people cannot afford to eat either rice ox 
carry ; and they eat some coarse grain instead. A 
lady who made a feast for the poor provided nothing 
but rice, and she found that it was thought as good as 
roast beef and plum pudding are thought in England. 
The day after the feast some of the poor creatures 
came to pick up the grains of rice that were Men 
upon the ground. 

The rich Hindoos eat mutton and venison, but not 
beef; this they think it wicked to eat, because they 
worship bulls and cows. 

A £ftvorite food is clarified butter, called ^ghee,^ 
white rancid stuff, kept in skin bottles to mix with 
cony. 

Water is the general drink, and there could not be 
a better. Yet there are intoscating drinks, and 
some of the Hindoos have learned to love them, from 
seeing the English drink too much. What a sad 
thing that Christians should set a bad examfJa to 
heathens! 

Troduotjoks.— Then aie macj Vessofilsl \3Kmii>i^ 
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!bidix never seen in England, and many nice fniila 
never tasted here. 

The palm-tree, with its immense leaves, is tlio glory 
of India. These leaves are very useful ; they form the 
roof, the umbrella, the bed, the plate, and the writing 
paper of the Hindoo. 

The moat curious tree in India h the banyan, be- 
cause one tree grows into a hundred. How ia that ! 
The hranehee hang down, touch the ground, strike 
root there, and spring up into new trees— joined to 
the old. Under an aged banyan there is shade for a 
large congregation. Seventy thousand men might sit 
beneath its boughs. 

There is a sort of grass which grows a hundred feet 
high, and becomes hard like wood. It is called the 
bamboo. The stem ia hollow like a pipe, and is often 
used as a water-pipe. It serves also for posts for 
houses, and for poles for carriages. 

There are abundance of nice fruits in India ; and 
of these the maogoe ia the best. You might mistake 
it for a pear when you saw it, but not when you 
tasted it Pears cannot grow in India; the sun is 
too hot for grapes and oranges, excepting on the hills. 

The chief productions of tudia are rice and cotton ; 
rice is the food, and cotton is the clothing of the Hin- 
<ftw.' and quaatiUes of theBQ are sen^. to Eng^Wd, for 
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though we liave wheat for food, we want rioe too ; and 
though we have wool for clothing, we want cotton too. 

BsuGioK. — ^There is no nation that has so many 
gods as the Hindoos. What do you think of three 
hundred and thirty millions ! There are not so many 
people in Hindostan as that No one person can 
know the names of all these gods ; and who would 
wish to know them ? Some of them are snakes, and 
some are monkeys ! 

The chief god of all is called Brahm. But, strange 
to say, no one worships him. There is not an image 
of him in all India. 

And why not ? Because he is too great, the Hin- 
doos say, to think of men on earth. He is always 
in a kind of sleep. What would be the use of wor- 
shipping him ? 

Next to him are three gods, and they are part of 
Brahm. 

Their names are — 
L Brahma, the Creator. 

n. Yishnoo, the Preserrer. 

UL Sheeva, the Destroyer. 

Which of these should you think men ought to 
worship the most ? Not the destroyer. Yet it is him 
they do worship the most Very few worship Brahma 
the creator. And why not) "B^ckqsi^ ^^ lSaA<:aRRi. 
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tliink he cau do no more for them thaa he ha£ done : 
and they do cot care about thanking him. 

Viahnoo, the presen-er, is a great fevorite ; because 
it is supposed that he bestows all manner of gifts. 
The Hindoos say he has been nine times upon the 
earth ; first as a fish, then as a tortoise, a man, a lion, 
a boar, a dwarf, a giant; lieice as a warrior, named 
Ram, and once as a thief, named Eriahna. They say 
he will come again as a conquering king, riding on a 
white horee. Is it not wonderful they should aa^ 
that ? It reminds one of the prophecy in Rev. sir. 
about Christ's second coming. Did the Hindoos hear 
that prophecy in old time 3 They may have hearij 
it, for the apostia Thomas once preached in India, at 
least we believe he did. 

Why do the people worship Sheeva the destroyer f 
Because they hope that if they gain his favor, thej 
shall not be destroyed by him. They do rot know 
that noue can save fi'om the destroyer but God. 

The Hindoos make images of their gods. Brahma 
is represented as riding on a goose; Vishnoo on a 
creature haK-bird and balf-man; and Sheeva on a 
bull. 

Sheeva'a image looks horribly ferodous wiUi 
tiger-skin and the necklace of skulls and snakes ; 
Sierra's m/e is hf fiercer than himself. Her name , 
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Her whole delight is said to h« in blood. 
Those who wish to please her, offer up the blood of 
beaste ; hut those who wish to please her alill mora, 
p their own blood. 
Her great temple, called Kalee Ghaut, is near CaU 
cntta. There is a great feast in her honor once a 
year at that temple. Early in the morning crowds 
assemble there with the noise of trumpets and kettle 
drums. See those wild fierce men adorned with flow- 
ers. They go towards the temple. A blacksmith is 
nady. Lo! one puts out his tongue, and the black- 
smith cuts it: that is to please Kalee : another chooses 
rather to have an iron bar run through his tongue. 
Some thrust iron bars and buruing coals into their 
sides. The boldest mount a wooden scaffold and 
thiowthemselvesdowiiapon iron spikes beneath, stuck 
in bags of saud. It is very pu'nful to fall upon these 
spikes ; but there is another nay of torture quite as 
pwnful — it is the swing. Those who determine to 
swing, allow the blacliBmith to drive hooks into the 
fiesh upon their backs, and hanging by these hooks 
they swing in the air for ten minutes, or even for half 
an hour. And why all these cruel tortures) To 
please Kalee, and to make the people wonder and ad- 
mire, for the multitude arotmd shont with \o^ 8& tlwf 
behold these horrible deeds. 
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Ths CA6TEa. — ^The Hindooa pretend that when 
Brahma created men, he made some out of Lis mouth, 
Bome out of his arma, some out of his breast, and Boma 
out of his foot. They say the priests came out of 
Brahma's mouth, the soldiers came out of his ana, the 
merchants carae out of hia breast, the laborers carae out 
of his foot. You may easily guess who invented this 
history. It naa the priests themselves : it wits they 
iriio wrote the sacred hooks where this history ia 
.ftund. 

The priests are very proud of their high birth, and 
they call themselves Brahmins. 

The laborers, who are told they coma out of Brah- 
ma's foot, are much ashamed of their low birth. They 
are called sudras. 

You would be astonished to hear the great respect 
the Budras pay to the high and hang^hty Brahmins. 
When a sudra meets a Brahmin ia the street, ha 
touches the ground three times with his forehead, 
then, taking the priest's fioot in his hand, he kisses his 
toe. 

The water in which a Brahmin has washed his feet 
is thought very holy. It is even believed that such 
water can cure diseases. 

A Hindoo prince, who was very ill of a fever, was 

riaed to tij this remec y. He invited the Brahmioi 
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from all parts of the coautrj to assemble at hU palaeti 
Manj thousands came. Each, as he Brrired, was rs* 
queated to wash his feet ia a basin. This was the 
medicine given to the sick prince to drink. It cost a 
great deal of money to procure it ; for several Bhillings 
were given to each Brahmin to pay him for his trouble, 
and a good dinner was provided for all. It is said 
that the prince recovered immediately, but we are 
quite certain that it waa not the water which cored 

In the holy books, or abasters, great blessings an 
promised to those who are kind to a Brahmin. Any 
one who gives him an umbrella will never more bd 
scorched by the sun ; any one who gives him a pur 
of shoes will never have blistered feet ; any one wba 
gives him sweet spices will never more be annoyed by 
ill smells; and any one who gives him a cow will go 
to heaven. 

You may be sure that, after snch promises, tha 
Brahmins get plenty of presents ; indeed, they may 
generally be known by their well-fed appearance, as 
well as by their proud manner of walking, Tbey al- 
ways wear a white cord huog round their necks. 

But we must not suppose that ail 3rahmins are 
noh, and all sudras poor ; for it is not so. There aro 
so many Brahmins that aome can ^&iw> v^Gi^fvs^^fi^^iA. 
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as priests, and they are obliged to leara trades. Man j 
of them become cooka. 

There are sudras as rich as priaces ; but still a Eudra 
can never he as honorable as a Brahmin, though the 
firahmiii he the cook and the sudu the master. 

But the sudras are not ika most despised people. 
Far from it. It is those who have no caste at all ivho 
are the most despised. Tbey are called pariaba. 
These are people ivho have lost their caste. It is a 
very easy thing to lose caste, and once lost it can never 
be regained. A Brahmin would lose his caste by eat- 
ing nith a sudra; a sudra would lose his by eating 
with a pariah, and by eating with you — ^yes, with you, 
for the Hindoos think that no one is holy but them- 
selves. It often makes a missionary smile when h« 
enters a cottage to see the people putting away tbeii 
ibod with haste, lest he should defile it by his touch. 

Once an English officer, walking along the road, 
passed very near a Hindoo just going to eat his din- 
ner ; suddenly he saw the man take up the dish and 
dash it angrily to the gronDd. Why ! The officer's 
shadow had passed over the food and polluted it. 

If you were to invite poor Hindoos to come to a 
feast, they would not eat if you sat down with them : 
nor would they eat unless they knew a Hindoo had 
■..Woclr^ fheir ibod. Even children at school will not 
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^Mt with children of a lower caste, — or with their 
teachers, if the teachers are not Hindoos. 

There was once a little Hindoo girlr named Rajee. 
She went to a missionary's school, but she would not 
eat with her schoolfellows, because she belonged to a 
higher caste than they did. As she lived at the school, 
her mother brought her food every day, and Rajee sat 
under a tree to eat it At the end of two years she 
told her mother that she wished to turn from idols, 
and serve the living God. Her mother was much 
troubled at hearing this, and begged her child not to 
bring disgrace on the &mily by becoming<a Christian. 
But Rajee was anxious to save her precious soul. She 
cared no longer for her caste, for she knew that all 
ahe had been taught about it was deceit and folly ; 
therefore one day she sat down and ate with her 
adioolfellows. When her mother heard of Rajee's 
conduct, she ran to the school in a rage, and seizing 
her little daughter by the haur of the head, began to 
beat her severely. Then she hastened to the priests 
to ask them whether the child had lost her caste for- 
ever. The priests replied, '* Has the child got her new 
teeth?" ^No,'' said the mother. ''Then we can 
cleanse her, and whea her new teeth come she will 
be %B pure as ever. But you must pay a food deal 
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of money for the cleansing." Were they not cunning 
priests ! and eovetoaa priesla too S 

The money was psiid, and Rajee was brought home 
against her will. Dreadful suffmngs awaited the poor 
child. The cleansing was a cruel husinesa. The 
priests burned the child's tongue. This was one of 
their cruelties. When little Rajee was suffered to go 
back to school, she was eo ill. that she could not rise 
&om her bed. 

The poor deceived mother came to see her, " I am 
going to JesTis," said the young martyr. The mother 
i .ll^an to weep, " Rajee, we will not let you die." 
I •' But I am glad," the little suSerer rejilied, " be- 
cause I shall go to Jesua. If you, mother, would love 
him, and give Qp your idols, we should meet agun in 



An hour afterwards Hajee went to beaveo ; hut I 
have never heard whether her mother gave up her 
idols. 

The Gasoks. — This beautiful river waters the sul- 
try plain of Bengal. God made thb river to be a 
blessing, but man has turned it into a cui'se. The 
Hindoos say the River Ganges is the goddess Gunga; 
and they flock from all parts of India to worship her. 
When they reach the river they bathe in it, and fancy 
ey hare washeA away all their Bins, They carry 
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away targe botUes of the sacred water for their friends 
at home. 

But this is not all ; very cruel deeds are committed 
by the side of the river. It is supposed that all who 
£e there will go to the £[indoo heaven. It is there* 
fore the custom to drag dying people out of their beds, 
and to lay them in the mud, exposed to the heat of 
the broiling sun, and then to pour pails of water over 
their heads. 

One sick man, who was being carried to the water, 
covered up as if he were dead, suddenly threw off the 
covering, and called out, '^ I am not dead, I am only 
very ill." He knew that the cruel people who were 
carrying him were going to cast him into the water 
while he was still alive : but nothing he could say 
could save him : the cruel creatures answered, ^ You 
may as well die now as at any other time ;" and so 
they drowned him, pretending all the while to be very 
kind. 

It is thought a good thing to be thrown into the 
river after death. The Ganges is the great burying- 
place ; and dead bodies m^y be seen floating on its 
waters, while crows and vultures are tearing the flesh 
from the bones. There would be many more of these 
horrible sights were it not that many bodies «£^\s*qs&. 
ed, and their ashes only cae^ VdIo ^<^ tv:^^« 
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Some foolish deceived creatures drown themselves 
in the Ganges, hoping to be very happy hereafter aa 
a reward. The Brahicina are ready to accompany 
GUcK people into the water. Some men were once 
seen going into the river with a large empty jar fast- 
ened to the back of each. The empty jar prevented 
IlLem from Giuking ; but there was a cup io the bands 
of each of the poor men, and with these cups they 
filled the jara, and then they began to sink. One of 
them grew frightened, and tried to get on shore ; but 
the wicked Brahmins in their boats hunted him, aai 
tried lo beep him in the water; however, they coula 
not catch him, and the miserable man escaped. There 
are villages near the river whither such poor creatures 
flee, and where they end their days together ; for 
their old friends would not speak to them if they were 
to return to their homes. 

Beouakb. — As you walk about Hindostan, you will 
sometimes meet a horrible object, with no otlier cov- 
ering than a tiger's skin, or else au orange scarf; his 
body besmeared with aehee, his hair matted like the 
shaggy coat of a wild beast, and his nails like birds' 
claws. The man is a beggar, and a very bold one, 
because he is considered as one of the holiest of men. 
Who is he J 

saanj'Asee, Who k het 
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A Brahmiii, who wishing to be more holy than 
othor Brahmins (holy as they are), has left all and 
become a beggar. As a reward^ he expects, when he 
dies, to go straight to heaven, without being font bom 
again in the world. It is wonderful to see the tor- 
tures which a snnnyasee will endure. He will stand 
for years on one leg, till it is fbll of wounds, or, if he 
prefers it, he will denoh his fist till the nails grow 
through the hands. 

These holy b^gars are found in all parts of India, 
but they are particularly fond of the most desolate 
spots. Near the mouth of the Ganges there are 
some desert places, the resort of tigers, and there 
many of the sunnyasees livei, in huts. They pretend 
not to be afraid of the t%an, and the Hindoos think 
that tigers will not touch such holy men; but it k 
certain that tigers have been aeen drag^ng some of 
these proud men into the woods. 

There is another kind of beggars called fiikirs ; they 
are just as wicked and foolish aa the sunnyasees; 
but they are Mahomedans and not Brahmins. 

Animalsw — Some of the fiercest and most disagree* 
able animals are highly honored in India. 

The monkey is counted aa a god ; the consequence 
h, that the monkeys, finding they ax^ \2K»\i^^^K'i^ 
rasped^ grow very bold, vmaL Uft ow^SMwa.^ vswasr 



bling upon the roofe of tbe houses. In one place 
there is a garden where monke^H riot about nt thsie 
pleasure, for all in that garden ia for them alone, tht 
delicious fruits, the cool fouutatDs, the sbady bonen,. 
all are for the ■worthless, mischievous mockeye, ■ 

But if it be strange for men to worship monkeys, iK 
it not stranger still to worsbip snakes and serpents %t 
Yet there is a temple in India where serpents crawl 
about at tbeir pleasure, where they are waited upon 
by priests, and fed with fruits and every dain^. 
How much delighted must the old serpent be with 
tliis worship ! 

Kites also, those fierce birds, are worshipped. There' 
is meat sold in shops on purpose for them ; and it is 
bought and thrown up in the air to the great greedy 
creatures. 

There are splendid peacocka fiying about in the 
woods, but the Hindoos do not worship them ; thay 
shoot and eat them. 

Of all the animals in India there is none which ter- 
rifies man so much as tbe tiger. Tbe Bengal tiger is 
a fine and fierce beast. Woe to tbe man or woman 
on whom be springs 1 "What then do you think must 
become of the man who falls into bis den I These dena 
are generally hil in jungles, which are places covered 
with trees, and overgromi. witb sliniba and tali grasa. 
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A gentleman was once vealking tlirougli a jud|^^ 
when he felt himself sinking into the ground, while a 
cloud of dust blinded his eyes. Soon he heard a low 
growling noise. Ho fhnciod that he had sunk into ■ 
den, and eo he had. Beside him lay aome little Ugera, 
too young indeed to hurt him ; but these tigers had a 
mother, and she cnuU not be far off, though she was 
not in the den when the stranger fell in. The aston- 
ished man felt there was no time to be lost, for the ti- 
gress, he knew, would soon return to her cubs. How 
could he prepare to meet her) He had neither guD 
nor sword, nor even stick in his hand, fiat #' 
, thought came into his head. Snatching a silk hand- 
kerchief from his neck, and taking another from his 
pocket, he bound them tightly round his arm up to 
his elbow ; and thus prepared to meet his enemy. She 
aoon appeared, crouching on the ground, and then 
with a spring leaped npon the stranger. At the samfl 
moment the brave man thrust his arm between ha 
open jaws, and seizing hold of her rough tongad) I 
twisted it backwards and forwards with all his mighi ^ 
The beast was now unabia to close her mouth, and to 
bite with her sharp fangs ; but she could scratch with 
her sharp claws ; and scratch she did, till the clothes 
were torn off the man's body, and tha fl«s.\i ^xtsa^^K* 
bones, Bui the b»ve mau iHoiiiiTw\.\Qt»ei^ia^'^^" 
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and the tigress was Ured out first : atarmed, — Trith a 1 
sudden start backward, she jerked her tongue out of I 
the man's baud, and rushed out of the den itnd outctf 
the jungle. 

How gtad was the man to escape from a horrible J 
fatel hU body waa Taint aud bleeding; but his lift I 
was preserved, and his heart ovetfowed with gratjtuds I 
to God for his wonderfiil deliverance. He who delir- 
ered Danie! from the lion's den delivered him from 
the tiger's den. The tiger's mouth, indeed, had not 
been shut ; but bis open nnouth had not been suffered 
to devour the Lord's servant. 



TEE rntros. 

Tbore IB a set of people in India more dangeroni 1 
than wild beaata. They are called Thugs, that ia, d^ I 
oeivera ; and well do they deserve the name ; fortheii 
whole employment is to deceive that iJiey may destroy. 
Yet they are not ashamed of their wicliedness ; fof | 
lliey worship the goddess Kalee, and they know that ' 
she delights in blood. Before they set out on oi 
their cruel journeys, they bow down before the image 
of Kalee, and they ask her to bless the shovel and the I 
elotb that they hold in tWir lianda. 
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What are they for f 

l^e doth is to strangle poor travellen, and the 
shovel to dig their graves. • 

A Hindoo family were once trayelling when they 
overtook three men on the way. These men seemed ^ 
very civil and obliging ; and they soon got acquainted r 
with the family, and accompanied them on their jour- 
ney* Who were these men? Alas I' they were 
Thugs. It was very foolish of the fiunily to be so 
ready to go with strangers. At last they came up to 
three other men, who were sitting under the shade of 
a tree, eating sugared rice. These men also were 
Thugs ; and they had agreed with the other Thugs to 
help them in their wicked plans. But the £&mily 
thought they were kind and friendly men, and con- 
sented to sit down with them in the shade, and to 
partake of their foo<l. They did not know that with 
the rice was mixed a sort of drug to cause p^ple to 
&11 asleep. The £unily ate and fell asleep : ,and when 
they were asleep, the Thugs strangled them all with 
their cloths, — the lather, the mother, and the five 
young people, — and then with their shovels they dug 
their graves. But before they buried them they strip- 
ped them of their garments and their jewels ; for it 
was to get their precious spoils they hSiil QRfCD;:a^?^^f^ 
these dreadful murders. The Tkagj^ ^^tsX* «Susrii«^^ 
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miW|riw*i of KiIm to receive a blessing, and they 
WMJli Ihft pWlAl by giving them some of their 
•tolan tniuur«e. 

Dut, after till, these wicked men did not escapa. 
punisLment ; for the English governors heard of thor 
crimes, and caught them, and brought them to justice. 
Theu these murderers confessed the nicked deed just 
related : but this was not their only crime ; for it had 
been the business of their lives to rob and to destroy. 

Do not these Thugs resentble him who b always 
walking about seeking whom he may devour? Only 
he destroys the soul as w«]l as the body. He is the 
great Deceiver, and the great Destroyer. None but 
Ood can keep us firom Mling into his power : theivn 
fore we pray, " Deliver us from evil," or frtnn the 
one. 
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THE HINDOO WOMEN. 
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It is a miserable thing to be a Hindoo lady. While 
ahe is a very little girl, she is allowed to play about, 
but when she comes to be ten or twelve years old, she 
is shut up in the back rooms of the bouse till she is 
married ; and when she is married ahe is shut up still. 
She may indeed walk in the garden at the back of the 
hoase, but Dowiiere else. 
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Hindoo ladies are not taught even those trifling ac- 
complishments which Chinese ladies learn : they can 
neither paint, nor play music; much less can they 
read and write. They amusQ themselves by putting 
on their ornaments, or by making curries and sweet- 
meats to please their husbands : but most of their time 
they spend in idleness, sauntering about and chatter- 
ing nonsense. As rich Hindoos have several wives, 
the ladies are not alone ; and being so much together, 
they quarrel a great deal. 

Some English ladies once visited the house of a rich 
Hindoo. They were led into the court at the back 
of the house, and shown into a little chamber. One 
by one some women came in, all looking very shy and 
afraid to speak; yet dressed very fine in muslin sarees, 
worked with gold and silver flowers, and they were 
adorned with pearls and diamonds. At last they ven- 
tured to admire the clothes of their visitors, and even 
to touch them. Then they asked the English ladies 
to come and see their jewels ; and they took them 
mto a little darV chamber vrith gratings for windows, 
and displayed their treasures. They talked very loud, 
and all together and so foolishly, that the ladies re- 
proved them. The poor creatures replied, " We should 
like to learn to read and work like thi^ 'Esi^gl\^\^^^\ 
but we have nothing to do, and eo "s^^ wt^ «»R«QR^«iaR^ 
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to be idle, nnd to talk fooliably. Do come again, and 
bring ua books, and pich-res, and dolls." 

You see what useiea'S wearisorae lives the Hindoo 
ladies le*d. Now hear iTbat hard and wretched lives 
the poor women lead. The wife of a poor man rises 
from her mat before it is day, and by the light of a 
lamp spins cotton for the family clothing. Next she 
^ds the children, aod sweeps the liouse and yard, 
and cleana tbe brass and stone vessels. Then she 
washes the rice, bruises, and boils it. By this tjme it 

[ten o'clock, when she goes with some olier women 
is bathe in the river, or if there be no river near, in a 
lat tank of rain-water. While there, she oftet: 
clay image of her god, and worships it with 
prayers, and bowings, and offerings of fruit and flow- 
ers, for nearly aa hour. On her return home she 
prepares the curry for dinner : her kitchen is a clay 
furnace in the yard, and there she boils the rice. 
"When dinner ia ready, she dares not sit down with 
haaband to eat it : no, she places it respectfully 
ire bis mat, and then retires to the yard. Her 
boys eat with their father; but her little girls 
Hue with her upon the food that is left. 

It is not the busy life she leads that makes a poor 

woman unhappy : it is the ill-treatment she endures. 

iind word ia seldom Bjoken to bet : bat a hard 
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blow is often given. Eter own boys are enoonraged to 
insult her because she is onlj a wonan. She is 
taught to worship her husband as a god, however bad 
he may be. There is a proverb which shows how 
much women are despised in India. " How can you 
place the black rice-pot beside the golden spice-box P* 
By the rice-box a woman is meant : by the spice-box 
a man : and the meaning of the proverb is that a wife 
is unworthy to sit at the same table with her husband* 

In this manner a toife is treated : a widow is stfll 
more despised. However young she may be, shtf is 
not allowed to marry again ; but is obliged to Hve in 
her Other's house, or (if she has no jhther) in her 
brother's house, to do the hardest work, and nevor to 
eat more thui one meal a day, and that meal of the 
coarsest food. "Widows nsed to bom themsdves in a 
great fire with their husbands' dead bodies ; but the 
English government has forbidden them to do so any 
more ; but their hard-hearted relations make them as 
miserable as possible. 

MissioHABiBS.-— There are hmidreds of missionaries 
in India ; but not nearly enough for so many millions 
of people. The Hindoos call them FSsdri-Sahibs, which 
meaoft ^Father^Gentleoen," and they give them 
name to show Qieti love^ as wdlaaiwg^fi^. 




going 



back to Enj 



Calcutta that he eet sail. The Christian Hindoos 
stood in crowds by the river-side to bid him farewell. 
Among the rest was a little girl with her parents. 
She was a gracious child, who had turned from idols 
to ESrve the liring God. The missionary said to h 
" Well, my child, jou know I am goicg t 
What sholi I bring you from that country V 

"I do not want anything," aha modestly replied 
"I have my parents, and my brother, and the Fadi>a 
Sahiba, and my boots, what can I want moref" 

"But," said the missionary, "you are only a little 
gitl, and surely you would like something from Eng- 
land. Shall I bring you some playthings !" i 

" No, thank you," s^d the child ; " I do not waili^| 
playthings — I am learning to read." 

" Come, come," said the missionary, " shall I bring 
you a playfellow, a white child from England !" 

" No, no," answered the httle gitl, " it would be 
taking ber from her parenla." 

" Well then," said her friend, " is there nothing I 
can bring you ?" 

•■ Well, if yon are so kind as to insist on bringing 
me something, ask the Christiana in England to send 
me a Bible-book and mora pADiti-SAJ»i?c." 

TTiis iras a good reijuest indeed, hut lo get Padri- 
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Sahibft k a hard thing to d<x Who can tell how 
much good they have done already! There aie 
many Christian villages in India, and they are as dif- 
ferent fix>m heathen villages as a dove's nest is difibr- 
ent from a tiger's den. 

Some very wicked men have been converted. Yon 
have heard of those proud and hateful beggan, the 
Snnnyasees and the Fakirs. 

One day a missionary, who had gone for his health 
to the Himalaya Mountains, was walking in the ve- 
randah of his house, when he was surprised by a man 
suddenly throwing himself dovm at his feet, and em* 
bracing his knees. The missionaary could not telt 
who this man was, lor a dark blanket covered the 
man's head and &oe. But soon the covering waa 
lifted up, and a swarthy and withered countenance 
was shown ; the missionary knew it to be that of an 
old Fakir he once had known, as the chief priest ci 
a gang of robbers, but now the Mahomedan was be- 
come a Christian ; and he had travelled six hundred 
miles, hoping to see once more the face of his teacher ; 
and lo ! he had seen it at last. 

Schools. — ^The Hindoos have schools of their own, 
but only fer boys. The scholars sit in a shed, cross* 
legged upon mats, and learn to scratch letters with 
iron pins upon large leaves. But ^^YkA^^ c»cx ^Q&ss) 
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learn from Brahmin teacbets bnt foolish tales about 
false gods! 

Misaionariea have far better acbools, where the Bible 
is taught ; and missionaries' wives have schools for 
girls ; and sometimes they take pity on poor orphans, 
and rccejve them into their bouses. 

One evening as a Christian lady was returning 
home, sbe saw a Hindoo woman lying on the ground, 
and a little boy sitting by her side. The lady spoke 
kindly to the sick woman, and then the little boy 
looked up and said, with tears in his eyes, "My 
mother is sick, and has nothing to eat ; I fear she 
will die." The lady had compassion on the mother 
and the child, and hastening home, she sent her ser- 
vant to fetch tbem both. They were soon put to 
rest on a nice clean mat, with a blanket to cover them ; 
but the mother died next morning. The little boy 
was left an orphan, but not forlorn, nor fi'iendless, for 
Its Christian lady took care of him. Ho was Sve 
years old, thin and delicate, and much fairer than 
moat Hindoo children. He had many winning ways; 
but be bad a proud heart. He was proud of his 
name, " Ramchunda," because it was the name of a 
great false god ; but when he had learned about tha 
tnw God, he asked for a new name, and was called 
His wishing to change hiauaoiQwoA a good 
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ngn : and there ^f^ere other good signs m this little 
orphan ; and before he died, — f(x he died soon, — ^he 
showed plainly that he had not a new name only, but 
a new nature. 

little Fhebe was another child received by a mis- 
sionary's wife. She was not an orphan, yet she was 
as much to be pitied as an orphan ; for her mother 
told the missionaries that if they did not take the 
child, she would throw her to the jackals. It was a 
happy exchange for the in&nt to leave so cruel a 
mother to be reared by a Christian lady, who, instead 
of throwing her to jackals, brought her to Jesus. 

She died when only five years old by an accident : 
when washing her hands in the great tank she fell in, 
and was drowned. 

But some Hindoo children, though carefully in 
structed, do not grow gentle and loving, like John 
and Phebe. 

The tents of some English soldiers were pitched in 
a lonely part of India ; and the night was dark, when 
an officer's lady thought she heard the sound of a child 
crying. The lady sent her servants out to look, and 
at last they brought in a little girl of four years old. 
And where do you think they had found hert 
Buried up to her throat inabo2%b&t VL\>\<^V<^i^^<sc^^ 
peeping oat Aad.iri s. V^ ^^V^ 
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there ? Her cruel mother. Yes, she had left het 
there to die. 

This child gave a great deal of trouble to the kiad 
lady vh'i had saved her, nor did she eho^ her any 
love in return for bee kdndnesH; and aft«r keeping her 
about two years, die kdy sent her to a miffiionaiy's 
school. 

Vou Bc« how GTuelly mothers m India sometiines 
treat their children. Their religion teaohea them to 
be cruel. 

A mother ia taught to believe that if her babe is 
eick, an evil spirit ia angjy. To please this evil spirit, 
ehe will put her babe in a basket, and hang it up in a 
tree for three days. She goes then to look at it, and 
if it be alive, she takes it home. But how seldom 
does she find it alive 1 Either the ants or the vultures 
have eaten it, or it is starved to death. 

"When there is a famine in the land, loany mothers 
will sell their children for sixpence each : and if they 
OftDDotsell them, they will leave them to perish. 

One missionary received fifty-one poor starving chil- 
dren into hia house : they were always crying, " Sahib, 
roti, roti ;" that ia, "Master, bread, bread." But the 
1}read came to late too save their lives ; for all died ex- 
cept one. 

Tet these sick children weie \6Ty -vikted. 
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0x16 of them Btole a bnu» basin, and sold it for 
sweetmeats. Though very kindly treated, some of 
them wished to escape ; and to prevent it, the mia* 
sionary tied them together in strings of fiflieen. 

There is a tribe in India called Ehmids ; and they 
sprinkle il.eir fields with children's blood, and they 
Bay this is the way to make the com grow. The Eng- 
lish government once rescued eighty poor children 
from the Eihands^ and sent them to a Christian school 
What miserable little creatures they were when they 
arrived I but they were soon clothed and comforted ; 
imd taught to hold a needle, and to know their let- 
ters ; and, better still, to pronounce the name of Jesus. 
like these poor little captives, we were all condemned 
to die, till Jesus rescued us, and promised everlasting 
life to those who believef 



THB BKGLISH IN INPIA. 

There are many rich I^glish gentlemen living in 
India : some are judges, and some are merchants, and 
some are officers in the army. They dwell in large 
and grand houses, with many windows down to the 
ground, and a wide verandah to keep isS the sun. In- 
stead of glass J there is grass ia thi^ ^sra&ss^:^"* ^<^ 
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blinJa are made of sweet-scented grass, acd servanta 
outside continually pour water on the grass to make 
the ail cool. Instead ofjires, they have/ans. These 
fans are like large screens hanging from tbe ceiling, 
and waving to and fro to refresh the company. In- 
stead of carpels there are maU on the floor; and 
round the beds gauze curtains are drawn to keep out 
the insects. 

The servants are all Hindooa, and a great number 
«re k aate amii'thia ia neceaaary, because each servant 
will ^7 do one kind of work. 

Each horse has two servants, one to take care of it, 
and the other to cut grnss : even the dog has a boy 
to look after it alone. The servants do not live in 
their master's house, but in small huts near. The 
plac« where they live is called " the compound." 

When English people travel they do not go in car- 
riages, but in palanquins. A palanquin ia like a 
child's cot, only larger ; and there a traveller can sleep 

The men who carry the palanquins are called 
"Bearers." The nnraes are called Ayahs. Babies are 
I *irried out of doors by their ayahs, but children of 
I Viree or four are taken out by the bearers. 

There waa once a little girl of three years old who 
tangbt her hearer to fear God. 
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Little Mary was walking out in a grove with he» 
beatliea bearer. She observed faim stop at a small 
Hindoo temple, and bow down to the Btone image be- 
fore the door. 

The lisping child inquired, — " Saamy, what for, you 
dothatl" 

" 0, missy," s^d he, " that is my god !" 

"Your godl" exclaimed the child, "your god, 
Saamy ! "Why your god caa no aee, no can hear, no 
can walk — your god stone ! My God make you, 
make me, make everything !" Yet Saamy sUll, when- 
ever he passed the temple, bowed down to bis idol : 
and stJU the child reproved him. Though the old 
man woiild not mind, jethe loved hia baby teacher. 
Once when he thought she was going to England he 
eaid to her, — " What will poor Saamy do when missy 
go to England! Saamy no father, no mother." 

" O Saamy I" replied the child, " if you love God 
he win be your father, and mother too." 

The poor bearer promised with tears in hia eyes that 
be would love God. "TheB,"Bffld she, "you must 
learn my prayers;" and she began to teach him the 
Lord'a Prayer. Soon afterwards Mary's papa was 
Burprised to see the bearer enter the room at the time 
of family prayers, and still more surprised to see bm 
take offiia turban, kneel do^wn, aailia'jaaX'Ccia'VisiS* 
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Frsjer after hia master. Tha lispinga of the babe had 
brought the old man to God: Saamy did cot only 
bow the IcDee, lie worshipped in spirit and 
and became a real Cbrietian. 
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There are three gKai dtjes which may be called 

English cities, though in India : because Eoglishmen 
built Utem, and live in them, and rule over them. 
Their names are Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The capital city is Calcutta. There the chief gove^ 
nor resides. Part of Calcutta ie called the Black 
Town, and it is only a heap of mud huta crowded 
with Hindoos. The other part of Calcutta is called 
the English town ; and it coneisls of beautiful houses 
by the river-aide, each house surrounded by a charm- 
ing garden and a thick grovB, 

Madras is built on a plain by the sea, and is adorned 
by fine avenues of trees, amongst which the English 
live in elegant villas and gardens. Here also there is 
a Black town, It is very bard to land at Madras, be- 
cause there is no harbor. 

Bombay has one of the best harbors in the world. 
It is built on a small island covered with cocoa-nut 
groves. 

Jfow let us compare these places vtvth each, other. 
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OalctUta boasts of her fine river, but then the ground 
b fiat and marshy ; and therefore the air is damp and 
unhealthy, and there are no grand prospects. 

Madras is very dry, and sandy, and dusty; but 
<ihen there is the sea to enliven and refiresh it 

Bombay has the sea also, besides the groves, and 
at a little distance, high mountains, which look beauti- 
ful, and which it is delightful to visit There are no 
such mountains near Calcutta or Madras. 

These are the chief English cities. I must now 
speak of the &vorite dty of the Hindoos. 

It is Benares on the Ganges. 

You might go fit>m Calcutta in a boat^ and after 
sailing four hundred miles, you would reach Benares. 
The Hindoos say that it was built by their god 
Sheeva, of gold and predous stones; but thal^ as we 
are living in a bad time, it ajppears to be made of 
bricks and mud, though really very different They 
say that Benares is ^hty thousand steps nearer 
heaven than any other city, and that whoever dies 
there (even though he eat bbev !) will go to heaven. 

A missionary once reproved a Hindoo for telling 
lies. . The answer was, ''Why, what of that! do I 
not live at Benares f " The man thought he was quite 
safe, however wicked he might be. 

In miSkiDg about Benarea a Btnu^x isAi^Xs^^iQS!^ 
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prmed to meet every now and then a irbite bull, with 
a hump on its back, without a driver or a rider, or 
any one to keep it in order. You must know that a 
white bull is said to belong to the chief god of Be- | 
Dares, aod it is considered a sacred animal, and is it J 
lowed to do as it pleases. 

And how does it behave ( 

It behaves much in tha same manner as a cbiU 
would who had its own way. The white bull helps 
ikelf to the fruit and v^etablea sold ia the streets, and 
even to the sweetmeats. It has a great taste for flow- 
ers ; and it cunningly hides itself near the doors of the 
temples, to watch foe the people coming out with their 
garlands of marigolds round their necks, At these 
the bull eagerly snatches with its tongue, and swallows 
them in a moment. Finding it ia jjetted by every 
one, it grows so bold, as to walk into the houses, and 
even to go up the stone stairs on to the roof, where it 
seems to enjoy the cool air, as it quietly chews tha 
cud. 

In the spring the white bulls tike to wander oat iii 
the fields to eat the tender green gross. A farmer 
finding one of these halls in his fields, made him got 
into a boat, and sent him by a man across the river 
Ganges. But the cunning creature came back in 
ereniag; for be wstehed W he saw some p 
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big out in a boat, and then jumped in ; and thougb 
3 pnssengers tried to turn him out, he would atay 

Itt this way he got back to the cornfields. 

So much respected are these bulls that a Uindou 

vonld sootier lose his own life than suffer one of them 

> be killed. Aa English gentleman was just going 

I -'to ahoot one that had broken into hia garden, when 

» Hindoo serrant rushed between him and the bull, 

Itftiyiug, "Shoot me, sir, shoot me, but let him go." 

[»Tou may be sure that the geatleman ^d not shoot 

1 servant, and I think it probable ha spared the 



There ia one more dty to be noticed. 
Delsi was once the grandest city in India, and the 
BBt of the great Moguls, those Mahomedana who con- 
quered India befwe the British came. The ancient 
B'palaca is Gtill to be aeen : it is built of red stone; but 
Ib ornaments are gone ; where is now the room lined 
|n(h crystal, the golden palm-tree with diamond 
iruits, and the golden peacock with emerald wings, 
(Terehadowing the monarch's Uirone) 

The Persians have stripfed the palace of all it| 
[DigeouB splendor. 
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DatioQS ID the world, China and Hindostan. The; 


coDtain together more than half the world. In soma M 


respects the; are aiike, aod in gome respects they ara H 


different In these respects they are different H 


There is one emperor. 


There ia no emperor, and ^ 




the English goveru the coun- 




try. 


There ia one language. 


There are maoy. 


Tbej UBS chairs, ud lablea, 


They sit aod sleep OQ raata. 


and beds. 




Tbey eat with chop-BticlcB. 


Thoy eat with their fingers. 


Thaj wear eboea, 


They go bareibot, and wear 




sandals. 


Tbc men shave Iheh heads 


Tlio tnen twiat Up their 


except one lock. 


hair with a comb. 


They Bflldoro wiflh them- 


They bathe often. 


Belvea. 




They eat pigs more thm 


Hey abhor pigs. 


(U17 other meat. 




They are grave and aleni 


They are merry and talks- 


They are induBtriouB. 


They are idle. 


The moat learned rise to be 


Every one is high and low 


great men. 


EfoordiDg to bis caate. 


They mind the laws. 


They care not for laws. 




There is much waste land. 




and many jungles. 


1 Now let m consider in what lea'jiecte thiy ara alittJ^M 
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China and Hindostan are alike in these reapeota. 
They are both very populous, though China 1 

& many inhabitants aa Eindostan. 
' In both rice is the chief food. 

In both lai^e grown-np families lire together. 

In both the women are shot up. 

In both foreigners are hated. 

Ja both cODJarers are admired. 

In both many idols are worshipped. 

In both there are ancient sacred books. 

In both the people are deceitful, unmerciful to the 
poor, and in Uie habit of dratroying their own little 
girls when babies. 

In both it is believed that the soul after death goes 
into another body, and is horn over snd over ^ain 
into this world. 

Is it not mournful (o think that more thtrn half IhiS 
people in the world have no bright ho[)e \a che«r fll| 
dying bed! One poor Hindoo was heard to exctuB 
as he wa# dying, " Where «hall I go ia*( of all J" \U 
tislced a wise question. He want«d to know wIi«m>. 
after having been bom ever so many timea, he thould 
he pat for evtr and ever. That is tba great point 
ne all want lo know. Bat the Hindoo and the 
Chinaman cannot know Ihia: th«y h8.v%^ie^*T\tWBJk 
et everiasHnff Iiappineas. 




" This is not a vast country like China, or Hindoatan. 

It may be called a nook, it is so small compared i^itb 

tome great kingdoms : but it ia famous on account 

of the beauty of the people. They are fair, like Eu- 

ropoane, with handsome features, and fine figures. 

But their beauty has done them harm, and not good ; 

for the cruel Turks purchase many of the Circassian 

women, because they are beautiful, and shut them up 

in their houses. Perhaps you will be surprised to 

hear that the young Circassians think it a fine thing 

to go to Turkey — to live in fine palaces and gardens, 

instead of remaining iu their own simple cottages. 

But I think that when they find themselves confined 

between high walla, they must sigh to think of their 

flocks and their iarms at home, and more than all, of 

^^^^ dear relations they have left behind, 

^^U * Circassia is a pleasant country, situated near the 

^^■teble mountains of Caucasus. The snow on tho 

^^HjDDutai'ns cools the air, and lo&Vea Gwtxstsa. t& \\(m^ 
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ant to live in as onr own England. Indeed, if yon 
were suddenly to be transported into CSrcassia, yon 
would be ready to ezdaim, '^ Is not this England ? 
Here are apple-trees, and pear-trees, and plum-trees, 
like those in my fietther's garden : those sounds are like 
the notes of the bladLbird and thrush, which sing 
among the hawthorns in English woods.** 

But look again, you will see vines interlacing their 
fruitful branches among the spreading oaks. You do 
not see such vines in England. But hark ! what do 
I hear ? It is a sound never heard in England. It is 
the yell of jackals. 

Manners or the People. — ^There is no country 
in the world where the people are as kind to strangers 
as in Circassia. Every fiimily, however poor, has a 
guest-house. There is the &mily-house, with its orch- 
ard, and stables, and at a little distance, another house 
lor strangers. This is no more than a large room, 
with a stable at one end. The walls are made of 
wicker-work, plastered with clay. There is no ceiling 
but the rafters, and no floor but the bare earth. Tet 
there is a wide chimney, where a blazing fire is kept 
up with a pile of logs. And there is a sofa or divan, 
covered with striped silk, and many neat mats to 
serve as beds for as many travellers as may arrive. 
The wind may whistle thiou(^\i \k<b ^Koi^vGi^ /^i^^ 



rain cotne through the roof, but the Btrauger is well 
nfirmeil, and comfortably lodged ; and above all, lie 
has the host to wait upon him with more atten^oa 
than a servant. The supper is served as soon as tha 
Eua sets. 

But where is the table ! There is none. Is the 
supper placed on the floor } Not so. It is brought 
in oD stools with three legs. They answer the pur- 
pose of tables, trays, and dishes, all in one. What is 
the fare served up i This is the sort of dinner pro- 
vided. On the first table is placed a flat loaf; the 
gravy in the middle, and the meat all round, "When 
this ia taken away, another table is brought in with 
cheese-cakes; a third with butter and honey 
fourth with a pie; a fifth with a croam; and last <4; 
all, a table, with a wooden bowl of curdled miUb,| 
The company have no plates ; but each Circas^Mi 
carries a spoon and a knife in his girdle, and witk 
these he helps himself. The servants who stand bj^ 
are not forgotten : a piece of meat or of pie-crust 
ofleti given to one of them ; it is curious to see the 
men take it into a corner to eat it there. Theis Are 
many hungry poor waiting at the door of the guest- 
house, ready to help the servants to devour the re- 
muDS of the feast ; and there is o^en a great deal of 
food left ; ibi there are geaeiolly ten t&bl^ and some' 
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timet there tire forty taUea. The guests are expected 
to taste the food on each, however many there may 
be. 

Instead of wine, there is a drink called shuat hand- 
ed to the guests : it is distilled from grain and honey. 
Vegetables are not much eaten in Circassia : for greens 
are considered fit only for beasts : and there are no 
potatoes. Piesy and tarts, and tartlets of various 
kinds are too well liked, and the finest ladies in the 
land are skilful in making them. 

The &mily live in a thatched cottage, called ^ the 
family-house." It is not divided into rooms. If a 
man wants several rooms, he builds several houses. 

As you approach the dwelling of a Circassian, you 
hear the barking of dogs, and upon coming nearer, 
you see women milking cows, and feeding poultry, 
and boys tending goats, and leading horses. 

If you go into the fiirm-yard, yon will see among 
the animals, the buffiilo— but no pig. There are, 
however, wild boars in the woods. 

CiBOASBiAN Women. — ^They are not shut up as 
Hindoo, and Chinese, and Turkish ladies are. They 
do not indeed go into the guest-house to see stran- 
gers; but strangers are sometimes invited into the 
family-house to see them. 

An Englishman, who viidtbd a iNai'^^'^<^^Qs^^^^^^* 
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troduced to the wife and daughter. They both roa« 
up when he entered : nor wonld thev sit down, tjU ho 
Bat down ; and this respect ladies ahow not only to 
gentlemen, but even to the poorest peasants. The 
only furniture in the house was the divan, on which 
the ladies sat; a pile of boses, containing the beds, 
which were to be spread on the floor st night ; and a 
loom for weaving doth, and spindles for spinning. 

The daughter, who was sixteen, was dressed in a 
skirt of striped ailk, with a blue bodice, and silver 
dasps; and she wore a cap of scarlet cloth, adorned 
with silver lace — her light hair flowing over her shoul- 
ders : yet though so finely arrayed, her feet were 
bare ; for she only put on her red slippers when she 
walked out. The mother was covered with a loose 
calico wrapper, and her face mas concealed by a thick 
white veil. The visitor laid some needle-cases at the 
'ladies' feet, for it is not the custom for them to receive 
^presents in their hands. 

The needle-cases greatly delighted the young Hafiza 
and her mother. ITie jwesent was well chosen, be- 
cause the Circassian women are very industrious, sup- 
plying their husbands and brothers with all their 
clothes, from the woollen bonnet to the morxxx.'o shoe. 
The wool, the flax, and the hemp, are all prepared at 
home by iha v '>then, and mndA intn c\<:)l\i«& ^ A]h<& 
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gurk, who first spin ih% thread, then weave the clotb# 
and finish by sewing the seams. Some girls are verj 
clever in knitting silver lace for trinmiing garments* 
A girl named Dussepli was fEUiions finr her skill in this 
art, indeed her name signifies, ^ Shining as lace.'' 

An Englishman went to the place where she lived 
to buj some of her lace. He was shown into the 
guest-house, and he soon saw Dussepli approaching in 
a pair of high pattens. At first sight there was 
Qothing pleasing in Dussepli, but when she spoke she 
seemed so kind, and so true, that it was impossible 
not to like her. By her industry in knitting lace, and 
dyeing ck>th, she helped to supped her fisUiier, who 
was poor. 

The Ciboassian Mbn. — ^War is thdr chief occupar 
tion. Working in the fields is left to the women, and 
the little boys, and the slaves. There is, alas i great 
occasion for the men to fight, as the land has long 
been infested with many dangerous enemies. 

The Russians are endeavoring to conquer the Cir- 
cassians : but the Circassians declare they will die sooner 
than yield. Long ago the enemies must have tri- 
umphed, had it not been for the high mountains which 
afibrd hiding-places for the poor hunted inhabitantB. 
Every man carries a gun, a pistol) a dai^E^^^^sA ^ 
Bword and the noblea are dm^T>g^«^ft^^i %^^^ ^«s>^ 
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a quiver of arrows. The usual dress is of coarse dark 
cloth, and consista of a tunic, trowsers, and gaitera. 
The cap or bonnet is of sheepsltin, or goatskin. 

The boys are taught from their infancy to be liardv 
and manly. They are brought up in a singular way. 
Instead of remaining at home, they are given at three 
years old, into the care of a stranger : and the reason 
of this custom is, that they may not be petted by their 
parents. The stranger is called " foster-father," and 
be teaches any boy under his care to ride Trell, and to 
shoot at a mark. The boy follows his foster-father 
over tlie mountains, urging his horses to cHtnb tremen- 
dous heights, and to rush down ravines ; and appeas- 
ing his hunger with a rcouthfiil of honey from the 
bag, fastened to his girdle. Such is tie life he leads, 
till he is a tall and a strong youth ; and then he re- 
turns home to his parents. His foster-father presents 
him with a horse, and weapons of war, and requires 
no payment ia return for all his care. 

Men brought up in this manner must be wild, bold, 
restless, and ignorant. Such are the Circassians. 
They care not for learning, as the Chinese do, but 
only for bravery. We cannot wonder at this, when 
we remember what enemies they have in their land. 
The Russians have built many strong towers, whence 
iJSftef sijoot at all who come neaT. BiA, tio\, =,«.\.\%feA 
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with thiS| tbey often come fortli and rob the vil- 
lages. 

There T^as a Circassian, (and he may be still aliTe,) 

called Guis Beg ; and he gained for himself the name 

of the *' lion of Circassia." He was always leading 

out little bands of men to attack the Russians. One 

day he found some Russian soldiers reaping in the 

fields, and when he came near they ran away in terror, 

leaving two hundred scythes in the field, which he 

sdzed. Bat a great calamity befel this Lion. He 

had an only son. When he first led the boy to the 

wars, ho charged him never to shrink from the enemy, 

but to eat his way through the very midst One day » 

Guz Beg had ridden into the thick of the Russian 

soldiers, when suddenly a ball pierced his horse, and 

he was thrown headlong on the ground. There lay 

the Lion among the hunters. Li another momeDt be 

would have been killed, when suddenly a yootfafbl 

warrior flew to his rescue ; — it was his own son. But 

what could oii« do amoi^ so many/ Atroc^ofCir« 

cassian horse rushed to the spot, and bore away Ouz 

Beg] but they were too late to save fak sod. l)t^ 

bore away the body only of the biafe boy, Ouz \'m% 

was deeply grieved ; but he eonliniied atiU Uj ftsfuiiA 

bis eoQDtiy. 

8» thote blaek beapg fi mi^ a\iMU% 
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once lived a prince named Zefri Bey, wilh hU four 
huudred servants ; but hia dweliinga were burned to 
tbo ground hy the Russinus. That prince fled to 
Turltey to plead for help. What would have become 
of bis wife, and little girls, if a kind friend had not 
taken them under his care! This friend was hump- 
backed, but very brave. Some English travellers went 
to visit him, and were received in the guest-house and 
regaled with a supper of many tables. Next day 
the little girls came to the guest-house and kissed 
their hands. The daughter of the hump-backed 
man accompanied them. The children were delighted 
with some toys the traveller gave them, and the kind 
young lady accepted needles and scissors. But where 
was the wife of Zefri Bey ! A servant was sent to in- 
quire after her, and found her in rags, lying on a mat, 
without even a counterpane, and weeping bitterly. 
Had no one given her clothes, and coverings! Yes, 
but she gave everything away, for she bad been used, 
B9 a princess, to make presents, and now she cared for 
nothing. Such are the miseries which the Iluasians 
bring upon Circassia. 

Tbb Government. — There is no king of Circassia; 
but there are many princes. 

The people pay great respect to these princes, stand- 
j'n liieir presence, and gv^Vn* tXiwa \Xwi %iiS. '^ 
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at feasts, and in the battle-fielcL But though the peo- 
ple honor them, they do not obey them. 

There is a parliament in Circassia, bat it does not 
meet in a house, but in a grove. Every man who 
pleases may come, but only old men may speak. If 
a young man were to give his opinions, no attention 
would be paid. The warriors sit on the grass, and 
hang up their weapons of war on the boughs above 
their heads, while they &sten their horses to the stems 
of the trees. 

The speakers are genUe in their tones of voice and 
behavior. The Circassians admire sweet winning 
speeches. They say there are three things which 
mark a great Bum ; a sharp sword, a sweet tongue, 
and forty tables. What do they mean by these ! By 
a sharp sword they mean bravery, by a sweet tongue 
they mean soft speeches, and by forty tables they mean 
giving plentiful suppers to neighbors and to strangen. 
Are the Circassians right in this way of thinking 2 
No — ^for though l»avery is good, and speaking well is 
good, and giving away is good, these are not the great- 
est virtues : and people may be brave, and speak well, 
and give away much, and yet be wicked : for they may 
be without the love oi Qod in their hearts. What 
are the greatest virtues 9 These three, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. These are graoea lAMi qotqi^ ^^Kse^ QikA» 
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Skktahts^ — ^Theee are ilaves in Circassian called 
Ber&. But they are so well treated, that they are not 
like the slaves of other countries. They hve in huts 
round their master's dwelling ; they work in the fieldSf 
and wait upon the guests, and share in the good £vpe 
on the little tables. 

When a Circassian • takes a Russian prisoner, he 
makes him a slave, and gives him the hardest work 
to do. Yet the Russians are much happier with their 
Circassian masters than in their own country. 

Once a Circassian siud to his Russian slave, *' I am 
going to send you back to Russia.*' The man fell at 
his master's feet, saying, '* Rather than do so, use me 
as your dog ; beat me, tie me up, and give me your 
bones to pick." The master then told him that he had 
not spoken in earnest, and that he would not send him 
away, and then the poor fellow began to shout, and 
to jump with joy. 

Brotherhoods. — ^There is a very remarkable plan 
in Circassia, unlike the plans in other countries. A 
certain number of men agree to call themselves 
^ brothers." These brothers help each other on every 
occasion, and visit at each other's houses frequently 
They are not received in the guest-house, but in the 
&mily-house, and are treated by all- the family as if 
tbejr were really the brotiixeTft oi \)ti^ m^X^x. 
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A broihtfliood sometimes consists of two thousand, 
but sometmies of only twenty penons. 

RxuQiOK. — Clircassia, though beautiful, is an un* 
happy country. The Russians keep the people in 
continual fear; this is a great evil. But there is 
another nation who have done the Circassians still 
greater harm. I mean the Turks. And what have 
they done to them t They have persuaded them to 
turn Mahomedans. The greatest harm that can be 
done to any one, is to ^ve him a false religion. There 
are no grand mosques in Oircassia, because there are 
no towns : but in every little village there is a day 
cottage, where prayers are offered up in the name of 
Mahomet. There can be no minaret to such a misera- 
ble mosque: so the man who calls the hours of 
prayer, climbs a tall tree, by the help of notches, and 
getting into a basket at the top, makes the rocks and 
hills resound with his cry. ] ow different shall be the 
sound one day heard in every land ; when all people 
shall believe in Jesus. ^ Then shall the inhabitants 
of the rocks sing — ^then shall they shout from the top 
of the mountains, and give glory unto the Lord^ and 
not to Mahomet (Is. xlii. 11, 12.) 

But though the Circassians call themselves Ma- 
homedans, they keep many of the\t o\^ co&V«u»^«ss^ 
these caatoma show that they oim» Ij'^t^ «^M\.<2ts*^ 
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It U their custom to dedicate every boy to God: b> 
not really to God, for ia truth they dedicate him | 
the crtws. Let me give you an account of one of ^ 
feasta of dedication. 

The place of meeting was a gteen, shaded I 
spreading oak'trces. In the midst stood a era 
Each family who came to the feast, brought a littjft 
table, and placed it before the cross ; and oa ea<^ 
table, there were loaves, and a sort of bread callai' 
"pasta." There was a blazing fire on tl 
which the elder women sat, while the younger pn^ 
ferred the shads of a thlck-et. The priest took a 1(ni^ 
of bread ia one haod, and in the other, a large cup oj 
shuat, (a kind of wine) and holding them out towarik 
the crosa, blessed them. "Whilo he did this, 
women, and children, knelt around, and bowed theiift 
heads to the ground. Afterwards, the shuat and tl^ft 
bread were handed about amongst the company. Bqb 
this was only the beginning of the foasL Afterwarda, \ 
a calf, a sheep, and two goats were brought to the 
cross to he blessed. Then a little of their hair waa 
duged by a taper, and then they were taken away tft 
be slaughtered. Now the merriment began ; i 
moved forward to cut up the animals, and to boil the^^ 
fiesh in large kettles on (ires kindled on the green; 
k aanj young men amuaed \,\ie^a&d'4«% ^\tt^ xsaw^ 
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leaping, and barling stones, wbile the elder people sat 
and talked. When the meat was boiled, it was dis- 
tributed among the sixty tables, and then the priest 
blessed the food. And then the feasting began. Does 
it not seem as !f the Circassians must once have 
learned about Jesus crucified, and about his supper of 
bread and wine, and about the Jewish feasts and 
sacrifices? Once, perhaps, they knew the true re- 
ligion, but they soon forgot it, and though they still 
remember the Cross^ they have forgotten Christ; 
and though they still bless the bread and the cup, 
they know nothing of redeeming love. Do you not 
long to send missionaries to Oircassia ? Well, some 
good Scotch missionaries went there some years ago, 
but alas 1 the Russians sent them away. Their thatched 
cottages may still be seen, and their fruitful orchards, 
but they themselves are gonei There are, however, a 
few German Christians in Circassia. They are not 
missionaries, but only farmers, therefore the Russians 
allow them to remain. They have a little church, 
where the Bible is read, and GK>d is worshipped. 
Tou will be glad to hear a few Circassians may be 
seen amongst the congregation ; they were converted 
by the Scotch missionaries, and they have remained 
&ithful amongst their heathen neigjoibot^. 
drcaaaia h aitoated between l^o ae«R\ — 




The Black Sea, and 

The Caapian Sea, 

What a wonderful place is the Caspian Sea. It is 
like a lake, only bo immensely large, that it is called a 
eea. The waters of lake^ are fresh, like those of 
rivers ; but the waters of tLe Caspian are salt, but not 
so salt as the salt sea. The shores of the Caspian are 
flat, and unwholesome. You might think as you 
stood there, that you were by the great ocean, for 
there are waves breaking on the sands, and water as 
far as the eye can reach, but there ia no fresbne 
the air as by the real se:i. 

The mountains of Caucasus run through Circi 
They are quite low compared to the Himalaya ; tliM 
are about the height of the Alps, and the tops aif',1 
covered with snow. But the valleys between thwKB 
mountains, are not like the Swiss valleys, which i 
broad and pleasant ; but these valleys are narrow, aoi'l 
dark, and not fit to live in, yet they are of great use 
as hiding-places for the Circassians. When pursued 
by a Russian, a Circassian will urge his horse to dash 
down the dark valley, and lest his horse should be 
alarmed by the sight of the dangerous depth below, 
he will cover the animal's eyes with his cloak. Thus, 
many a bold rider escapes from a cruel soldier. 
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When you hear of Circassia, you will generally 
hear of Geoi^ too^ for the countries lie close together, 
and resemble one another in many respects. But 
though so near, their climate is different ; for Circas- 
sia lies beyond the mountains of Caucasus, and is 
therefore, exposed to the cold winds of the north. But 
Greorgia lies beneath the mountains, and is sheltered 
from the chill blasts. Greorgia is, therefore, far more 
fruitful than Oircassia, the people, too, are less fair, 
and less industrious. The sides of the hills are 
clothed with vines, and houses with deep verandahs 
are scattered among the vineyards, and women wrap- 
ped in long white sheets may be seen reposing in the 
porticoes, enjoying the soft air, and lovely prospect 
While Circassian ladies are busy weaving and milk- 
ing, the Georgian ladies loll upon their couches, and 
do nothing. Which do you think are the happier ! 
These Geor^an ladies, too, though very handsome, 
are much disfigured by jMunted faces, and stained eye- 
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brows. Their couotensnces, too, are lifeless, and silly, 
as might be expected, since they waste their time in 
idleness. Over their foreheads, they wear a kind of 
low crowD, called a tiara. 

There ia no countiy where so much wine is drank 
as in Georgia, even a laborer is allowed five bottles a 
day. The grapes are exceedingly fine, quite different 
from the Utile berries called grapes in Circasiia. The 
casks are very curious, they are the skins of buffaloes, 
fflid aa the taib and legs are not cut oS', a skin filled 
with wins looks like a dead, or a sleeping buffalo. 

And what ia the religion of Georgia i It is the 
Russian religion, becaiiae the Russians have conquered 
the eovmtry. They cannot conquer the brave, and 
•ctive Circassians, but they hare conquered the soft, 
and indolent Georgians. TTie Georgians are called 
Christians, but the Greek Church, which is the Ru&- 
sian religion, is a ChrLsUanity, laden with ceremoniea 
ani Mse doctiines. 



TIFLIS. 

There ia but one town in Geoi^a. It ia beautifully 
situated on the steep banks of a river, with terraces of 
houses, emboeomed in Tinejaiia. So \\y.\a 4q tSia 
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people care for reading tbat there is doI a bookseller^ 
shop in the town, and it is Yoy seldom that a book* 
case is seen in a house ; for the Gec^gians love shoil 
and entertainments, and idlenessi but not study. 
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Tms k (me of the largest oountries in the wodd, 
yet it does not oontam as many people as the small 
land of France. How is this ! You will not be snr- 
prised that many people do not live there, when yon 
hear what sort of a country it is. 

Fancy a country quite flat, as &r as eye can see, 
except where a few low sand-hills rise ; a country quite 
bare, except where the coarse grass grows ; — a countiy 
quite dry, except where some narrow muddy streams 
run. Such is Tartary. What is a country without 
hills, without trees, without brooks ? Can it be pleas- 
ant ? This flat, bare, dry plain, is called the steppes 
of Tartary. In one part of Tartary, there is a chsun of 
mountains, and there are a few towns, and trees, but 
very few. You may travel a loug while without see- 
ing one. 

Nothing can be so dreary as the steppes appear in 
winter time. The high wind sweepiug along the 
plain, drives the snow m\o \A^ \ift«^^ «ttftL q'&«sdl 
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buria tba poor asuiula ioUt a cold giwe. Sled^ 
oumot; be used, becasie tltay eatmet BUde on nob 
unQven groimd. Bat if the uA(/i^g^at>d looks dreaiy 
in winter, the black ground Laels hidewu io Esmmer] 
fbi the hot san turns the gnua Usck, and lilis iLe kj 
with black dust, and tiers we do sb«)y grarcs, no 
cool bilis, no refrcatiag brooks. There must, iadeed, 
be a Htlh shsde among the thiatUa, as they grov. H 
twice tlie height of s man ; liat how differant ia sa<A 
shade from the tliado of spieadbg oaks Gke onnl 
lutead of nice 6ait, tiiero ia biu«r wonnvoDd gniwiag 
among the graas, and nbett the cows eat Ji; tber aSlt 
becomes bitter. 

'Wild AHDuu^-^Tbo moat common, n a pn<^ 
little creatuts called the eooslik. It is verr mDcli iftt 
a tqaiireL 

Bnt can it Iiv9 where squiiTels lire, — in tita b^owi 
cf trees ! Where are the trees in the steppe ! T&e 
Moslik mabea ^ htmse Ibr ittelf by digging a bote ia 
the ground, JB^ as rablnla do m England. WiU il 
BOt surprise 7011 to h«ar that wolves foilon the Eame 
plan, and even the wild dogs) The bougea the Aoff 
make are very convenient, for the entrance is Ten 
nanow, and tbera is plenty of i«am below. 

^ete are some T«ry odious aunuh on ^k% '^\iL^^-i^ 
9B aniJ loads. Ves, alio* y»iif:\\^ius> 
U 
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Isll. But neither Boakea nor toads are as great 
plague as locusts. These little animals, not bij 
than a child's thumb, are more to be dreaded than a 
troop of wolves. And why ! Because tliey coma in 
such immense numbers. The eggs lie hid in the 
ground all the winter. if it were known where 
they were concealed, they would soon he destroyed. 
But no one knows where they are till they are hatched. 
In the first warm days of spring the young animals 
come forth, and immediately they begin crawling on 
tlio ground in one immense flock, eating up all the 
grass as they pass along; in a month they 
and then they darken the air like a thick cloud' 
wherever any green appears, they drop down and set- 
tle on the RpoL The noise they make in eating can 
ba heard to a great distance, and the noise they make 
in flying is like the rustling of leaves in a foresL 
They cannot be destroyed : hut there are two things 
they hate, — smoke and noise, — and by these they are 
aometimes scared and induced to fly away. 

People and Ccbtoms. — Besides the wild animals, 
there are tame animals, viko inhabit the steppe with 
men and women who take care of them. They are 
ail wanderers, both men and beasts. You can easily 
guess why they wander, It is to And suflicient grau 
£oi the cattle. 
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Every six weeks the Tartan move to a new place. 
. Yet one place is so like another, that no place appears 
new; — ^there is always the same immense plain-* 
without a cottage, or an orchard, a green hill, or rnn- 
niDg brook, to make any spot remembered. It is 
great labor to the Tartar women to pack np the tents 
and to place them on the backs of the camels, and 
then to unpack and to pitch the tents. It is a great 
disgrace to the men to suffer the women to work as 
hard as they do : but the men are very idle, and like 
to sit by their tents smoking and drinking, while their 
wives are toiling and striving with all their might. 
The women have the care of all the cattle : and the 
men attend only to the horses. Perhaps they would 
not even do this, were it not that they are very fond 
of riding; and such riders as the Tartars are seldom 
seen. 

To give you an idea how they ride, I will describe 
one scene that took place on the steppe. 

Some travellers from Europe were on a visit to a 
Tartar prince : (for there are princes in the desert,) 
and they were taken to see a herd of wild horses. 
The prince wished to have one of these wild horses 
caught It is not easy to do this. But Tartars know 
the way. Six men mounted a' tame horse, and rushed 
into the midst of the wild Tiorses. Eadi ot tk^ t&sa^ 
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had a great noose in liU Land. They all looted- at 
the prince to know which horse be would have caught. 
When they saw the prince give a sign, one of thq 
men soon nooaed a joung horse. The creature 
Beemed terrified when it found that it was caught : 
^tis eyes started out, his nostrils Eeemed to smoko. 
Presently a man came running up, sprang upon the 
back of the ^vild horse, and hy cutting the straps 
round his neck, set him at liberty. In an instant the 
hoEse darted away with the awiilnesB of an arrow ; yet 
the man firmly kept Ms seat The animal seemed 
greatly alarmed at his strange hurden, and tried every 
plan to get rid of it ; — now suddenly stopping, — now 
crawling on the gress like a worm, — now rolling, — 
now rearing, — now dashing forward in a fast gallop 
through the midst of the herd ; yet all would not do ; 
the rider clung to the horse as closely as ever. 
. 'put how was the rider ever to get off his fiery 
steed ! That would he difBcult indeed ; but help was 
sent to him by the prince. Two men on horseback 
rode after him, and between them they snatched away 
the mnn from the trerubling and foaming horse, The 
animal, surprised to find his load suddenly gone, stood 
stupefied for a moment, and then darted off to jean 
f^s companions. What (Aw man did, — many Tar- 
can do : and even little boys will mount wild 
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h<»86s, and keep on by dinging to their manes: 
womenf too, will gallop about on wild horses. 

In Circassia the cnstoms are very dififerent; for 
though mm ride so well, toomen there never ride at 
all ; and surely it is far better not to ride than to be 
as bold as a Tartar woman. 

Food.— What can be the food of the Tartars f Not 
bread, (for there is no com,) nor fruit, nor vegetaU«k 
The flocks and herds are the food. The ftvorite mett 
is horse-flesh ; though mutton and beef are eaten akou 
Then there is plen^ of milk — both cow's milk aad 
sheep's milk. As there is milk, there it butter aad 
cheese. But it is very unwholet<»iie to lire on m«at 
and milk withoi^ bread and TegetaUea. Tb« waier^ 
too, is very bad; for it is taken bom th« mtMy m^ 
ers, and not from clear springs, b it a ecwofart fcr 
the Tartar that he can procure tea from CbhuL Tb«ar 
tea is indeed very unlike the tea bmag^ Xfi ¥M»^mA ; 
for it comes to Tartary in hard hmipif nhnfA iifce 
bricks. Itisboned m a iaiic«pas with water, itf*4 ttiw 
mixed with milk, batter, and salt Tlmi j^M im th* 
Tartar needs neither tea-ketll^, UtyA, nor m^ Um^ 
It would be wd ii Ua^ mi naSk w^r^ tU <«iy 
drinb in Tartaiy ; but a sort of if«^ k 4iMUA tjr 
Ae Tartns from maie'i nrilk; mA VnoA) «W»>» 



Tbktb. — A Tartar teat is very unlike an Arab taifc 

It is ia the sbape of a hut, for (Le sides ore upright^ 
and the roof only ia slanlina, and there ia a email hola 
8t the top to let the smoke escape. Neither k itmadei 
of Bkine, but of thick woollen stuff, called felt, which 
keeps the cold out. At night the enUance ie closed, 
WA the bmilj sleep on mats around the fire ia the 
Dudst 

Atpeabascb. — ^The Tartars are not handsome like 
tiu Turks and Gircaasian*. They are shortand thick) 
fbeir faces are broad and bony, their eyes very Biaal\ 
and only half open ; their noses flat, their hps thick, 
tlieir chins pointed, th^r ears large and flapping, ajid 
their skin d^k and yellow. 

Their dress is warm, and well suifed for riding in 
the desert. Difierent tribes have dilf^ent dressea : 
this is the dreas of the Kalmuck Tartar. Ho wears s 
yellow cloth cap trimmed with black lamb-skin ; wid« 
.tioweers, a tight ja<Jmt, and over all it loose tunic, fas- 
itened round the waist, His boota are red, with high 
^jeels. The women dress like the mea ; but they lot 
tiieir hair grow in two long tresses, wliUe the men 
shave part of their heads, and keep only «m lock of 
hair hanging on thdr shoulders. 
; You we that the Tartars are much like the Chinegp 
their persona and dreaa ■, t^A ftx^q «i6 * iina^ 
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Biwnger, boUer people, and much more ignorant. N's 
wonder, therefore, that many years ago tli^ Tartars go! 
over the Chinese wall, and took possession of the Chi- 
nese throne. You must nal forget that Uie EniperaM 
of China is a Tartar. 

GoVERSMBNT. — To whom does Tartary belong! 
Has it a king of its own! No. Once it had mao;^ 
kings, called khuis; but now the khans have loet 
their power, and are ooly eallfd khan to do tbefll 
honor. Now Tattaiy belongs to the great empires oA 
each side of it, — Ruaia and China. Part of Tartary 
]a called Kussian Tartary, and parl^— Chinese Tartsryi 
Tlere is only a small part tbat is not conquered ; &ni 
it is called Independent Tartary. ' 

- There are many different tribes, and each tribe keejB 
to a certain part of ths land, and never ventarea td 
wander beyond ita own bounds. -J 

Keligion. — ^The religion i» the same aa that which 
is Eo common in China,— the religion of Boddiia ; but 
in Borae parts cf Tartary there h the religion of M*- 
homet. It is sad to think that for more people is 
the world worship Buddha, the deceiver, than Jesn^ 
the Son of God. The Tartani think to please their 
fiilse god by making a loud coise. It would aitonish 
a stranger to Itear their jingling bftfe, »Jm\\\. Vwia, 
equeakiDg sheUs, IwUowing lTUin^\&, «o.ft- i<i''^«^ ^B 
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drums. How unlike is their BecseloBa noise to the 
sweet sound of a ChriatJB.D hymn I 

The Tartars think also to please their goda by 
glaring colore ; so their priests dress in red and yel- 
low, and bear flags, adorned with strips of gay ^k, 
A band of priests looks aomething like a regiment of 
■oldiera. 

The chief priest is called the Lama, and he is wor- 
ehipped as a god ; but his situation is not very pleaa- 
ant; for he is not aUotred to walk without help. 
"Whenever he attempts to walk, he is held up by a 
man on each side, as if he were an infant ; and usually 
he is drawn in a car, or carried in a palaniiuiD. -From 
want of exercise, he becomes very weak and helpless. 
When he dies, his body is burned, and tlie ashea are 
gathered up and made into au idol. Thus he con- 
tinues to be a god after he is dead. Another Lama 
ia chosen by one of the princes. There are many La- 
mas in Tartory for the various tribes. 

As the Tartars are always moving about, a tent 
serves for a temple ; and the idols are carried in great 
obests. They cannot walk, therefore they must be 
carried. What use are such gods 1 

The Tartars have found out a way of praying with- 
•nt any trouble ; and it is a way that suite idols very 

U. They get aome piayetft ^'dyjiTi,aii4 ^laca them 
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in a drum, and then torn the drum round and round 
with a string. This they call praying; and while 
they are thus praying, they can he chattering, smok- 
ing, and eyen quarrelling. The princes have a still 
easier way of offering up prayers. They write pray- 
ers upon a flag, and then place it before their tents for 
the wind to blow it about 

This is their way of praying to their gods. 

And what| my dear child, is your way of praying 
to your God ? 

Have missionaries visited the Tartars ? 

Yes ; I will tell you of two German missionaries, 
who tried to convert a tribe of Tartars called the Kal- 
mucks, living near the Caspian Sea and the river 
Volga. These good men were treated with great 
contempt by the Tartars. The missionaries translated 
the Gospel of St. Matthew into the Tartar language. 
One of the Tartars, instead of thanking them, ob- 
served, '* I wonder you should take so much trouble to 
prepare a book that we shall never read.'' When 
the precious books were given to the Tartars, some of 
them returned the books ; and when it was read to 
them, they scornfully said, as they turned away, " It 
is only the history of Jesus.^ 

At last one Tartar, named Sodnom, believed in. 
Jesus. He said to the missionaneiB/^'^^'^ ^^ "^^ 
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tan, from my example, maj turn to ths Lard; for as, 
when sheep are to be washed, each is afraid to entet 
I the water till one has beea ia, so it may be with my 
I eonntrymen." 

Sodeom read every eveniDg in the Testament to lua 
amily in the teat At first his wife was displeased, 
anl said that her husband wasted the fire-wood in 
making a light to rend a book that was of no use. 
But afterwards she listened, and made the children 
keep quiet. The neighbors also listened, and twenty- 
turn turned to the Lord ! 

Then the prince and the priests grew angry, and 
aaid the Christians must leave the camp. AYhere 
could the ChiTstiana go ? There was a village called 
Sarepta, where some Germans lived. There they de- 
termined to go, though it was two hundred miles off 
One of the missionaries led the way on horeeback; 
the Tartars followed on foot; then came camels bear- 
ing the tents and the women, while a bullock-cart 
contained the young children. The flocks and herds 
were driven by the bigger children. 

The gopd Germans in Sarepta received the Tartars 
with great joy. One gray-headed man of eighty- 
three came to meet them, leaning upon hb staftl He 
■aid ho had been praying that he might see a Chris- 
tian Tartar before he diei. UaVewi 'Can**! I^^rtaa*. 
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ring hymns to the praise of Jesns, and he felt hk 
prayers "were answered. Two days afterwards he died, 
like old Sinieon, he might have said, ** Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes hare seen thy salvation.'' 

The Christians went to live in a small island in the 
liver Volga. When the river was frozen, the Ger- 
mans went over the ice to visit theuL Sodnom gave 
them tea mixed with &tin alarge wooden howl; and 
to please him, the kind Germans drank some, though 
they did not like it Many Tartars assembled in 
Sodnom's tent, and seated on the ground smc^ng 
their pipes, talked together about heavenly things ; 
and befcnre they parted, they put away th^ ppes, 
and fid^g their hands, sang hymns in thdr own lan- 
guage. The C^ermans, in taking leave, divided a 
large loaf among the company ; for bread is consid- 
ered quite a dainty by the Urtars. 

The change that had taken place in these Tartars 
filled the Overmans with joy ; and more misrionaries 
would have gone to teach the heathoi Kalmucks, had 
not the Emperor of Russia forbidden them.- 
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TluikakiDgdjB ratheiBidBiof TntsBj. lihm 
at the soQili of the Gaqiim Sea. It k not like the 
restof Tartarj, for it i§ a sweet gieen ^)ot. TnTdlen 
bare laid that it i§ the most beantifiil spot in the world, 
but that i§ not trne. The reason that traTeOers hajB 
said so, is that, after pwsing through a great desert, 
thej hare been charmed at seeing again running 
ttreatnt, and shady grores. 

Bttt though Bokhara k a beaotifol place, it is a 
widied place. 

The king is one of the greatest tyrants in the world. 
He is called the Amir* 

The city where he dwells is called Bokhara (wl 
f abo the name of the wlxo^e coxmtrf). ^S^-^ 
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4IL A high B:K)nrd) ia the midst of splendid mosquea, 
anti manskxis. Ain<MQgst these grand buildings is the 
prison, a place of horrible cruelty. There the pris- 
oners lie in the dark, and the damp. One use of the 
prison is to keep water cool for the king in summer ; 
it feels therefore just like a cellar. 

But the worst dungeon, is filled with stinging in- 
sects, called ^ ticks,'' reared on purpose to torment 
prisoners. In order to keep the ticks alive when no 
prisoners are there, raw meat is thrown into the place. 
There is also a deep pit into which men are let down 
with ropes ; as once the holy Jeremiah was in Jerusa- 
lem. 

Once a fortnight the prisoners are judged by the 
Amir. Even when the ground is covered with snow 
they stand with bare feet^ waiting for hours till the 
Amir appeata. 

Can so cruel a monarch be happy I No. He lives 
in constant fear of Us life. 

He is afraid of drinking water, le^t it should be 
poisoned. All that he drinks is brought firom the 
river in skins, and sealed, and guarded by two officers ; 
it is then taken to the chief counsellor, called the 
Vizier, and tasted by him, and his servants ; it la ihm 
sealed again, and sent to his majesty. 

The Amir's dinner when it UToaA^^'^^*^ "^Jai^ 
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on the royal table, but locked up in a box, and taken 
to tbe Vizier to bo tasted, before it ia sen-ad up in the 
palace. 

But it IB not the Amir only who is afraid of poJsoti. 
JSo one will accept fruit from another, unleBs that 
other tastes it first It must be very terrible to live 
in the midst of such murderers as tbe people of Bok- 
hara Beem to be. 

The Amir ia ao much afraid of people making plans 
to destroy him, that be cLooaea to see all the letters 
that are written by hia subjects; if a husband writs 
to bis wife, the letter must firat be shown to the Amir. 
There are boys, too, going about the city listening to 
all that is said, that they may let the Amir know, if 
any one speak against him. 

But while the Amir is watching his people, they are 
watching him; for his chief officers hire men to listen 
to the Amirs conversation, that they may know if be 
intends to kill them. Yet every persoa a^ears to 
approve all the Arair doea, saying on every occasion, 
"It is the act of a king; it must be good." They 
are such people as Jereniiah describes in the Bible. 
" Their tongue ia as an arrow shot out, it speaketh de- 
ceit; one sjiealieth peaceably to bis neighbor, but in 
lUB ?iearl he lieth his wait." — (Jer. ix. 8.) 
Appsabahoe. — The p«iip\o m ftdiiiMa m^ Biwi.' 
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luuidsomer than other Tartars ; their complexions are 
fidrer, and their hair is of a lighter color. They wear 
large white turbans, and several dark pelisses with high- 
heeled boots. These high heels prevent their walkiog 
well, and most people, both men and women, ride ; 
but the ladies always hide their faces with a veil of 
black hair doth. 

The lai^e court of the palace is filled from morning 
to night with a crowa of noisy people, most of them 
mounted on horses and donkeys. 

In the midst of the court is the fruit market It 
is wonderful to behold the quantity, and beauty of the 
fruits. The same fruits grow in Bokhara as in Eng- 
land, only they are much finer. StAch grapes, plums, 
and apricots, mulberries, and melons, are never seen 
in Europe, and they are made more refi^hing by 
bdng mixed with chopped ice. Large piles of ice 
stand all the summer long in the market-place, and 
even b^gara drink iced water. But hot tea is pre- 
ferred before any other drink. In every comer of the 
market there are large urns of hot tea, and small 
bowls of rich milk, surrounded all day by a thirsty 
crowd. How much better is this sight than the gin 
palaces of London I 

But there is one great inooiwem^Tk!(!^ \sl'^!i«S>^vs:?s 
tmr wJtdcb all its firuita can aoato^f tdsib^<^ %xsi^s^^s>. 
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Thero is bad nater. For Bokhara k not built on 
the banks of a river, or among ruaning brooks : eH 
the water is brought bj canals, from a Bmall etreara 
Dear the town, and when the canals are dried up bj" 
the heat, there is no water, except in the tnnka wher* 
it is kept. Thb stagnant water produces a diseRse 
called the Guinea worm. lu this complMnt the skin 
is covered with painful swellioga, and when they buriL_ 
ft little flat worm ia discovered ift each, which must hI 
drawn out before the poor sufferer can recover. ^H 

Ekliqion. — ^It is the Mahoniedan. The Amir is a^ 
strict observer of his religion. Every Friday ha may 
be seen going to prayers in his great mosque. The 
Koran is carried before him, and four men with 
golden staves accompany him, crying out, " Pray to 
God that the Commander of the Faithful may act 
justly." A3 be passes by, his people stroke their 
beards to show tlieir respect. Bokhara is reckoned by 
Mflbomedana a very religious city ; for ia every street 
there is a moaque ; every evening people may be seen 
crowding to prayers ; and if boys are caught asleep 
daring service, they are tied together, and driven ri 
the market by an officer, who beats them all the a 
with a thick thong. 

There ia a school, too, in almost every street of B 

I, sad there tlie poot \>i>^a »^i &qwv «.' 
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hour before sanset, bawling out tbeir foolbh leBsons 
from the Koran ; and daring all that time they are 
never allowed to go home, except onoe for some bread. 
They have no time for play, except in the evening 
and no holiday, except on Friday. Seven years they 
spend in this manner, learning to read and write. 
When they leave school, if they wish to be counted 
yery wise, they go to one of the colleges ; for there 
are many in Bokhara. Some spend all their lives in 
these colleges, living in small cells, and meeting in a 
laige hall to hear lectures about the Mahomedan re- 
ligion. It is a happy thing, however, that in summer 
the students go oat to work in the fields ; for how 
much better is it to work with the hands, than to fill 
the head with the wicked inventions of Mahomed. 

The Mahomedans, however, are very proud of their 
religion, because they say, they do not worship idols ; 
(yet they do worship at Mecca, a black stone, and other 
like things in other places). They imagine that all 
Christians are idolaters, for they know that the Rus- 
dans bow down to pictures. 

Once the Visder of Bokhara conversed a long while 
with two Englishmen about their religion. 

He asked them, ^ Do you worship idols T 

Tlie Englishmen replied, ** No." 

The Vizier would not bdieve Jbem, Voiu «»^^'*^^ 
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am sure you hare imogee and croeseB hung round jata 

Upon which, they opened their vests to show thers 
WAS nolhiog hidden. 

Then the Vi^er smiled, and said to his servanta, 
' They are not bad people." 

As the servants were preparing tea, the Tmwt bMk. 
a cup, and sud to the travellers, " Yon must drink 
with us, for you are people of the Book," n 



Yet you must not suppose because the Vizier seem- 
ed to approve these Christiaiis, that he, and the Amir, 
would allow missionaries to settle in the kiugdom. 

It is dangerous for Eaglialimen to visit Bokbark. 

"When they do come, they must be very careful not 

to give oSeuoe, or they will lose their lives. English- 

^^m man are more dreaded than any other people, becanae 

^Hf-4t is known in Bokhara, that they have conquered 

I Hiodostan, and therefore the Amir fears lest they 

should conquer his kingdom also. As soon as «t 

Englishman enters Bokhara, he is forbidden to write 

a letter, for fear ha should contrive eome plan to 

bring enemies there. Neither is ha allowed to ride in 

the streets ; none but Mahomedans are allowed to ride 

in them, though any one may ride outside the dty. 

SoBie yun ago tlio 'Ea^i^iaBQ. i;»anei \fi '^A^^^oax^ 
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named CdonelStoddarti and Captain Conollj. They 
acted foolishly in writing letten, and tiying to send 
them secretly to their friends. They were found out, 
and shut up. 

Colonel Stoddart behaved very wickedly in one 
respect ; he pretended to be a Mahomedan ! Was 
not this wicked 9 Soon he grew sorry, and declared 
himself a Christian. At last both Stoddart and Conolly 
were sentenced to die. They were led with their 
hands tied behind them to a place near the palace, 
to be ezecated. ConoUy as he went along, cried out, 
^ Woe, woe to me, for I have Men into the hands of 
a tyrant^ At the place of execution the two Eng- 
lishmen Idssed each other. 

Stoddart said to the king's minister, (for the Amir 
was not present,) *^ Tell the Amir that I die a disbe- 
lieve in Mahomed, but a believer in Jesus. I am a 
Christian, and a Christian I die." 

Then ConoDy said to his friend, ^We shall see 
each other in paradise near Jesus." 

These were their last words. Immediately after- 
wards their heads were cut off with a knife. 

Some time after this cruel murder, a clergyman, 
named Joseph Wolfi^ arrived at Bokhara. He had 
travelled all the way from England^ and «I\ 1i^oTlft^cil2w 
ptapoee to biqwn after ConoWy, ivVio \s«A\s««ii\» 



dear friend. Tbe Amir v/s& surprmed at his coming, 
and said, " I have takea Ihousanda of Pcrgians at^d 
made thera slaves, and no one came from Persia to 
inquire wtat waa become of them ; but as soon as I 
take two Bngusumk.v prisoners, behold a man conies 
all this long way to inquire after them!" 

The Arair did not liuow how precious are the lives 
of Englisbmeo ia the oyca of their couutiymeD. 

Joseph "Wolff found it bard to get away from Bok- 
hara. He was kept a long while in prison, and lie 
feared he sltoald be slain ; for when he aaked the 
Amir to give him the bones of Stoddart and Conolly 
to take to England, this was the Amir's answer : " I 
Bha!l send youK bones !" Yet, after al!, he was per- 
mitted t« leave Bokhara, the Lord graciously inclining 
the tyrant to let him go. 

How can Missionaries be sent to such a couDtiyL^f 
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Bokhara is the only large town in the kingdom. ^| 
The sea of Aral lies to the north of the kingdom : 
immense lake, but not nearly so large as the 
Caspian Sea. 

The river Oxus flows into the Caspian. It ia famous 
■for its golden sands. 

The great trade of Bokha'a is in black woolly 
lh&kiDB,tomak.Qca^%it'Cb.%'£«,twax&'. \k4^nungar 
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the lamb th<6 more delicate the wool Thus many a 
pretty lambkin dies to adom a Persian noble. 
The best raisins in the w(tf Id oome from Bokhara.* 



THE TOOBKMAN TARTARS. 

You have heard a great deal of the Tartars, and 
you have been told that they are a quiet and peace- 
able nation. But not all; there is a tribe of Tartars 
called the Toorkmans, of a very dififerent character. 
They wander about in the country between Bokhara 
and Persia, and their chief employment is to steal 
men from Persia, and to sell them in Bokhara as 
slaves. A whole troop, mounted on horses, rush 
sword in hand upon a Persian city, and return to the 
camp with hundreds of beasts and human creatures as 
their captives. 

Some English travellers once met five men chained 
together, walking with sad steps in the deep sands of 
the desert They were Persians just caught by the 
Toorkmans, and on their way to Bokhara. When the 
Englishmen si^w these poor captives, they uttered a 
Borrowfrd cry, and the Persians began to weep. One 

* Taken flrom Sir Alexander Bumes,MiAitcjaw'i^«sS^^> 
tbe BoMslaB, and ftom Rev. Joseph. "Wc^. 
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«f the travellers atojipeij his camel to listen to theii 
ud tale ; and he beard that a (eir weeks before, while 
working in the fields, tbey had been seized and carried 
oft They were hungry and thirsty ; for the Toork- 
TDsna cruelly starve their slaves, in order that they 
may be too weak to run away. The traveller gave 
tbem all he had, which was a melon, to quench their 

■Bnt the worat part of ibe Toorkmans' conduct re- 
mains yet to be told. "When Ibey have taken many 
captives, tbey usually kill the old people, because they 
-would not get much money for them in Bokhara ; and 
"they choose one of their captives to offer up as a 
tharfk-offering to their god I ! Who is their god ! 
The god of Ttfahomed. But though they are Ma- 
■homedana, they have no mosques, and are too ignorant 
to be able to read the Eoran. 

Robbery is their whole business. For this purpose 
"they learn to ride and to fight. They understand 
well "how to manage a horse, so as to make him strong 
and swlfL They do not let him eat when ho pleases, 
'hut they give him three meals a day of hay and bar- 
ley, and then rein him np that he may not nibble the 
grass, and grow fat ; and sometimes they give him no 

^^^ food at all, ai:d yet make him gallop many miles. 

^^Bf^ this management tie tcnwa Kie. le'q '4ifli,\Kis. 

^ 
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very itronff^ and aUe to bear their masters eighty 
miles in a day when required ; and they are so swift 
that they can oi|tnm their pursuers. 

It IB not surprising that the Toorkmans do not eat 
these thin horses, though other Tartars are so fond of 
horseflesh. They prefer mutton. When they invite 
a stranger to dinner, they boil a whole sheep in a 
large boiling-pot; then tear up the flesh, — ^mix it 
with crumbled bread, and serve it up in wooden bowk. 
Two persons eat from one bowl, dipping their hands 
into it, and licking up their food like dogs. The meal 
is finished by eating melons. 

These coarse manners suit such fierce and wild 
creatures as the Toorkmans. It is their boast that 
they rest neither under the shadow of a tree nor of a 
KINO : meaning that they have neither trees nor kings 
to protect them in the desert 

The men wear high caps of black sheep-skin, while 
the women wear hi^ white turbans. The tents are 
adorned with beautiful carpets, not only the floors, 
but the sides, and it is the chief employment of the 
women to weave them. As for the men, they spend 
most of their time in sauntering about among the 
tents; for the fierce dogs guard the flocks. But 
when thdr hands are idle, their thoughts are still busy 
in phmmng new robberies and muidsoRu 
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It was by sncli men that the e«rtii was iBhabiM' 
when God sent the fiood to destroy it It is wtitlM^- 
^ The earth was filled with yiolbvob/' 

Is there any man brave enoogh to go to these^^aien 
to warn them of the judgment to come, and to tell 
them of pardon fet the penitent, tihrongh the Uood of 
JesnsS* 

* Extracted from Sir Alexander Bnmes' ** Bokhara." 



VsBT little 18 known in Europe of tluB part of lar* 
taiy; and whyt Because the Emperor of China, 
who reigns over it^ does not like travellen to go 
there. 

It is divided by high and snowy mountains from 
the rest of Tartary. When a traveller has passed 
over these mountains, he finds on the other side Chi- 
nese officers, who inquire what business he has come 
upon. If he have come only to wander about the 
country, ne is desired to go home again ; because ^e 
Chinese are afraid lest strangers should send spies, 
and then armdes — to conquer their empire. 

One travelleri because he stayed too long in Tar- 
tary, was imprisoned for three months ; and before he 
was let go, a picture of him was taken. What was 
done with this picture I It was copied, and the copies 
were sent to various towns on the borders of Chinese 
Tartary, with this command, '^ If the man^ ^Il<^ ^ ^^ 
this pictnne^ enter the country, Idlia \i<^8dL N& ^^^^^^s&r 
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peror's, and his property is yours.^ Happily th« 
traveller heard of this command, and was never seen 
again in the country. You see how cunning it was 
of the Chinese to allow any one who killed the trav- 
eller to have his property ; for thus they made it the 
interest of all fo kSI hitb. 

There is one city in Chinese Tartary where many 
strangers come to trade with the pec^W. It is eailed 
Tarkund. There <iai^an» arrive from Pek^^ kidea 
with tea, after a journey (^ five months over the wilds 
of Tartary. Then merchants come from Bokhara to 
buy tho tea, and to carrv it home, where it ia so much 
liked* 
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Tbis land is not a desert Yet there are but few 
trees, and because there is so little shade, the rivulets 
are soon dried up. Yet it might be a fruitful land^ 
if the inhabitants would plant and sow. But they 
prefer wandering about in tents, and living upon plna^ 
der, to settling in one place and living by their labor. 
The Tartar has good reason for roaming over hit 
plttnsy because the land is bad ; but the Afl|;han has 
no reason, but the lave of roaming. 

The pUiins of A%hanistaa are sultiy, bal the 
mountains are cool ; for their iopB are covered with 
snow* The diepheids feed their flocks on the jdaios 
during the winter; but in the spring they lead them 
to the mountains to pass the summer there. Then 
the air is filled with the sweet scent of dorer and 
violets. The sheep often sU^ to browse upon the 
fresh pasture ; but they are not soflfered to linger long. 
The children have the chaigie of the lambs ; an old 
goat or sheep goes before /> eDoaiux^<bH^^flKa^:^NK» 




proceed, and the children follow with i 
green grass. Many a little child who can only jn 
run alone, enjoys the sport of driving the young 
lambs. The tents are borne on the backs of camels. 
TLe men are terrible-looking creatures, tall, lai^ 
dark, and grim, vith shaggy htdr and long blai 
beards. They wear great turbans of blue check a 
handsome jackets, and cloaks of sheep -skin ; 
carry in their girdles knives as large as a butcherVp 
and on their shoulders a shield and a gun. 

Besides these wild wanderers, there ate some 1 
ghans who live iu houses. 

Cabool, the capital, is a fine dty, and the 1 
dwells in a fine citadel. The bazaar is the finest in a 
Aaia. It b like a street with many arches across it jj 
and these people sell all kinds of goods. 

But what is a fine bazaar compared to a beautiful 
garden ? Cabool is surrounded by gardens : the most 
beautiful is the king's. In the midst is an octagon 
Eummer-house, where eight walks meet, and all t 
walks are shaded by fruit-treea. Here grow, i 
Bokhara, the best fruits to he found in an En, 
garden, only much larger and sweeter. The i 
kind of birds, too, which sing in England sing a 
its branches, even the melodious nightingale. 
tbe chief delight of the ^wp\6 ot Ga-WA. to -v^.'oivt |j 
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wjawMi**— ^*— — i^»i— ■ ■'■ 

th^* gftrdeu : they come tbefe every evenhig, after 
ha/mg spent the day id saantering about the bazaar; 
for they are^an idle pec^k^ talking much and working 
lktle.> 

The noise in the oity is so great that it is difficult 
to- make a friend hear what you say : it is not the 
noise of rumbling wheels as in London, for there are no 
wheeled earriagesi but the noise of chattering tongues. 

The i^bana are a temperate people; they live 
chiefly upon fruit with a little bread ; and as they are 
Mahomedans, they avcxd wine, and drink instead iced 
sherbets, made of the juice of fruits. In winter es-^ 
edleait dried fruits supply the place of fresh. 

But the Af%han, though living on frnite^is ihr from 
beii^ a harmless and amiaUe character ; on the co»' 
trary, he is cruel, covetous,^^ and treacherous. Mudi 
Bffitidi blood has bera shed in the valleys of AS^udp 

We cannot blame the A%han8 for defending their 
cFwtt country. Itwasnatund for them to ask, ''What 
i^t has Britain to interfere with ua ?'' 

A British army was once sent to A%hamstan to 
Ibice the people to have a king they did not like, 
itistead of <me they did like. 

I will tell you of a youth who ac(»m^^saM^^ 
Mker io the watB. Ttua Vyloobaa^fca^wt^^ 
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light to going 03 a soldier to a foreign land, iind h 
heart beut high when the trumpet sounded to smDmott" 
the troops to embark. Joyfully he quitted Bombajr, 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and landed neat the moutli 
of the InduB, When the army began its march 
towards AQghaniBlan, he rode on a pony t 
father's side. 

At first it seemed pleasant to pitch the tent ia'C 
new spot every day, to rest during the heat, and t^ 
travel in the dead of the night, till the si 
in the sky. But soon this way of life was found 
latiguing, for the heat was great, and the water ei 
The air, too, was clouded by the dust the troops nuaa 
in marching ; and green grass was seldom seen, or 
shady tree under which to rcet The Ibod, too, wi 
dry and stale, and no fresh food could be procured, A 
the Affghans, before they fled, destroyed the corn aim 
fruit growing in the fields, that their enemies migl] 
not eat them. The camels, too, which bore the b 
gage of the British army, grew ill from heat aa 
thirst; for it is not true that camels can hve loH 
without water ; in three or four days they die. Beaid(| 
this, the hard rocks in the hilly country hurt thdj 
feet, and hastened their death. Many a camel di* 
as it was seeking to quench its thirst at a 
ireatn in the VEdley, &n& \t& ioaj^ \m&^ Uk\va% ^ 
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the water, polluted it Tet this water the soldiers 
drank, for they had no other, and from drinking it 
they fell ill. The &ther of the youthful soldier was 
one of these, and he was compelled to stop on the way 
for several weeks ; and because the heat of a tent was 
too great, he took shelter in a ruined building. Here 
his son nursed him with a heavy heart Where was 
the delight the youth had expected to find in a sol- 
dier's life ? 

At last the British army reached a strong fort built 
on the top of a hill ; Guznee was its name. Its walls 
and gates were so strong that it seemed impossible to 
get into the city ; yet the British knew that if they 
did noty they must die either by the Affghan sword, 
or by hunger and thint among the rocks. For some 
time they were much perplexed and distressed. At 
last a thought came into the mind of a British cap- 
tain, ^ Let us blow up the gates with gunpowder.^ 
The plan was good ; but how to perform it, — there 
was the difficulty. Soon all was arranged. In the 
night some sacks of gunpowder were laid very softly 
against the gates ; but as no one could set fire to the 
sacks when ctee to them, a long pipe of cloth was 
filled with gunpowder, and stretched like a serpent 
upon the g;round ; one end of the pipe touched the 
sack, and tibe other end waa to \m «fiX> qtl%x^« '^^sX 



before the match was applied, a British officer peeped 
through a chink in the gates to eee what the AlTghans 
were doing within. ISehoId ! they were quietly sniok- 
ing, and oatiog their supper, Dot GUspectiog aoy dan- 
ger ! The match was applied — the gunpowder ex- 
ploded, and the strong gates were shattered into 
3 thousand pieces ; the army rushed in sword in hand, 
and the AfTgbans Hod in wild confusion. 

Where was our young soldier ! He was niantog 
into the fort between two friendly soldiers, who kindly 
helped him on ; each of them was holding one of his 
arms, and assisting him to keep up with the troops, 
as they rushed through the gates. As he ran, be 
heard horrible cries, but the darkness hindered him 
from seeing the dying Aifghana rolling in the dust, 
only he felt their soft bodies as he hastily passed over 
thera. He heard hU fellow-soldiers shouting and firing 
on every side. Some fell close beside him, and olhera 
were wounded, and carried off on the shoulders of liieir 
comrades, screaming with agony. 

Half an hour after the gates were fired, the city vtaa 
taken. The news of thft victory spread among the 
A^hnns on the mountaiDs, and the plains, and the 
whole country submitted to tlie British. 

The army soon marched to Cabool, that proud city. 
1 theii ett\i&nca, aui Viva Wiaa,t,wul 
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the king's garden, and the royal citadel were visited 
bj our soldiers. 

After spending two months in beautiful Cabool, 
resting their weary limbs and feasting on fine fruits, 
the army was ordered to return home. They began 
to march again towards the coast, a distance of fifteen 
Imndred miles, over cragged rocks, and scorching plains. 

In the course of this terrible journey, the htixesr of 
the young soldier again fell ill, and was forced to stop 
by the way. Hk affectionate son nursed him night 
and day ; closed his eyes in death, and saw him laid 
in a lowly grave in the dcMrt With a bleeding heart 
the youth embarked to return to Bombay. 

During the voyage, a ftuious storm arose, and all 
on board despaired of life. • Then it was the youth 
remembered the prayers he had offered up by his 
dying father's bed ; then it was he felt he had not 
turned to God widi all his heart, and then it was he 
vowed, that if the Lord would spare him this once, he 
would seek his &ce in truth. Qod heard and spared. 

And did the youth remember his prayers and vows t 
He did, though not at firsts — ^yet after a little while 
he did. He read the word of God, he prayed for the 
Spirit of God, and at length he enjoyed the peace of 
God ; and now he neither fears storm nor sword, be- : 
cause Ghmt is his shelter and his t&M*^ 

13 
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JiTBT underneath Affgbsnistan, lies Beloochistai^ll 

the sea coast. It is separated irom India by the river 
Indus. You may know a Beloochee from an Afghan 
by his stiff red cotton cap, in the shape of a hat with- 
out a brim; whereas, an Affghan wears a turbau. 
Yet the religion of the Beloochee is the same as that 
of the A^han, namely, the Mahomedan, and the 
character is alike, only the Beloochee is the fiercer of 
the two : the country also is alike, being wild and 
rooky. 

Betoochiatan has not been conquered by the Brit- 
ish : it has a king of its own ; yet the British hare 
fought ag_Binst Beloochistan. On one occasion a 
British army was sent to punish the king of Beloo- 
chistan for not having sent com to us, as he lutd 



The army consisted of three thousand men, 
amongst them was the young soldier, of whom 
have heard so mucli dtft&i-j. 'K'a ^^^M^^B,i 



i 
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the time, and oonld not fight ; bat the youth came 
upon his pony, with a camel to cany his tent, and all 
his baggage. 

The troops as usual maeched in the night In the 
morning, about eight o'dock, they first caught s^ht 
of Eelat, the capital of BeloochiBtan. It was a grand 
sight, for the city is built on a high hill, with a dtadd 
at the top. The dark Beloochees were seen thronging 
about the walls and the towers, gaang at the British 
army,^but not daring to approach them. 

Our soldiers, when they first arriyed, were too much 
tired to begin the attack, and therefore they rested on 
the grass for two hours. At ten o'dock the word of 
command was ^ven, and the attack was made. The 
British planted their six cannons oppodte the gates, 
and began to fire. 

Where was the young soldier! He was com* 
manded to run with his company dose up to the wall, 
and there to remain. As he ran, he was exposed to 
the full fire of the enemy. The youth heard bullets 
whizzing by as he paaaed, and he expected every mo- 
ment that some ball would lay him low ; but through 
the mercy of. God he reached the wall in safety. 
(7/o^. underneath the wail was not a dangerous post, 
for the bullets passed ovex the heads c£ those standii^ 
there. 
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. destroyed tbiffl 
thed into tfitf^ 



About noon, the British cannona bad destroyed t] 
gates. Then tbe BritiBh soldiers rusbed into t 
town. Amongst tbe first to enter was tha young sol- 
dier ; because wben tbe gates fell be was standing 
close by. As he passed along the streeb, he saw no 
one but the dead and the dying; for tbe Beloochee 
bad fled for refuge to their citadel on the top of ti 
hill. The king himself was there. 

The ciitadel was a place very difficult for a 
to enter ; for the entrance was through a nar 
passage underground. Into tbi^ passage tbe Britid 
soldiers poured, but soon they came to a door, whioltl 
tbey could not get through, for Beloochee soldieil?* 

etood Ibere, sword in hand, ready to cut doT, j „.„- 

who approached. "Look at my back," said ona eai^ 
dier to his fellow. The other looked, and beheld ti 
moat frightful gashes gaping wide and bleeding freely;^ 
Such were the wounds that each soldier, who ventured^ 
near that door, was sure to receive. 

At this momeat a cry was heard, saying, " Auotlnf 
passage is found." When tbe Beloochees heard tU 
cry, tbey gave up all hopes of keeping tbe enemy out d 
the dtadel ; so they left off fighting, and cried "PeacR?^ 

But their king was already dead; he had fitUen a 
the thrrabold of tbe passiige last found. Tbe Jir^ 
\ ainn who tried to get in ^i^ ftwA ^wj 'Cift lcm<] ^ 
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kflled; but Ihe seeaad had kflled the king. The 
British, as they rvshad in hj thii new waj, trampled 
on the bod J (^ the fidkn moMfdL He wis a qpleo- 
did object even in death ; Ub long daik ringleU new 
flowing ovw hie frittering gannente, and Ins Bharp 
sword, with its golden hilt, was in his hand. The 
Biitiah hurried by, and dimbed the steep and 
stalls leading to the tatp of the-citadel, and the 
no longer doist oppose their eomse. 

On the terrace at the t(^ of the citadel^ in the open 
air, stood the nobles of Bdoochistao. Tbeie weas 
piinoes too fixim the conntrioB aD around. It was • 
magnificent aasembl j. These men weie the teeit «f 
a fine nee. Some weve dad in ihiniflg aiflMr, mi, 
others in flowing garments of green and gold* Thai 
they stood ix a momeut^ and the sos^— thej were 
rolling on the graond 1 ! 

Howwasthist Had not peaee beem^greed wpen 
on both sides! Yea, but a BatUk mUkr had «tr 
tempted to take awaj the swoid «f oae <if the ptiaess. 
The prince had rensted, aad with his sword, had 
wounded the soldier; and instaoHj emj BrilMi fpm 
on that spot had been p(M]tfed at the aoMcs of Bek>» 
dustsn. 

lUs was why the nobles wiws tyiaf^mlih* 
of de«tL 



Our young soldier was not one of those who slaw 
the nobles. He was BtandiDg on another part of the 
terrace, when, hearing' a tremendous volley of guns, he 
exclaimed to a friend, "What can that be?" Going 
forward, he beheld heaps of bleeding bodies, turbans, 
(md garments — in one confused mass. The dying 
were calling for water, and the very soldiers who had 
shot them, were holding cups to their quivering lips, 
though themselves parched with thirst. But waf«r 
ooiitd not save the lives of the fallen nobles : one by 
one they ceased to cry out, and soon — all were silent 
—and all were still. The VICTOEY was "WON! 
But how awful had been the last scene ! How cru- 
elly, how unjustly, had the lives of that princely as- 
eeinbly been cut short 1 

The conquerors returned that evening to their camp. 
On their way, they passed through the desolate stroele 
of the city; the mud cottages on each side were 
empty, and blood flowed between. Tlie young officer, 
as he marched at the head of his company, was struck 
by seeing a row of his own fellow-soldiers lying dead 
upon the ground. They had been placed there ready 
for burial on the morrow. Their ghastly faces, and 
gaping wounds were terrible to behold. The youth 
remembered them fiiU of life and spirita in the rnoni- 
ing, unmindful of their dismal end ; then he felt how 
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merciful God had been in Bparing his life ; and whea 
he crept into his little tent that night, he returned him 
thanks upon his knees ; though he did not love him 
then as his Saviour from eternal death. Wearied, he 
soon fell asleep, but his sleep was broken by dreadful 
dreams of blood and death. 

The next day he walked through the conquered 
town, and saw the British soldiers dragging the dead 
bodies of their enemies by ropes &stened to thdr 
feet They were dragging them to their grave, 
which was a deep trench, and there they cast them in 
and covered them up with earth. 

Such is the history of the conquest of Eelat* How 
many souls were suddenly hurled into eternity ! How 
many unprepared to meet their Judge, because their 
sins were unpardoned, and their souls unwashed! 
But in war, who thmks of souls and sins I honihU 
war How hateful to the Prince of Peace I 

* September 18, 1989. 
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_ Of all the kings ia Asia, the king of Burmah is 
■ &B greatest, next to the emperor of ChiDa. He baa 
leed nearlj as large a kingdom, or as mavj 
subjects as that emperor ; but like him, bo is norsbip- 
ped bf his people. Ho is called "Lord of life and 
death," and the " Owner of the sword," for instead of 
holding a sceplre in bia band, he holds a golden 
sheathed sword. A aword indeed suits bim well, for 
he ia very cruel to bis subjecls. Nowhere are such 
severe punishments inflicted. For drinking brandy 
the punishment is, pouring molten lead down the 
throat ; and for running away from the army, the 
punishment is, cutting olF both legs, and leaving thu 
poor creature to bleed to death. A man for cbooaing 
to be a Cbristiaa was beaten all over the Iwdy with » 
wooden mallet, till he was one muss of bruises ; but 
before he was dead, be was let go. 

Every one ia much afraid of offending tbia cruel 
^g. The people trembte at the sound of his name ; 
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and wlieii tber bk Iob, ^ct &D dovB nli ^hor 
beids in the dnL Tkt ^aa^ jgaka bx vut & jsi 
whom he pleees, jiet ht Imii e-^D Ins lors ^vgrj 
radel J. When iriftn l iJtJ -wnA iS^au h» wiL Imxs 
them oat of the locm vitih !■ ^Enm fwot^ < 
he made forty of hk lovli Se vpon lik€3r ^kee fx 
eral honis, henendi Ae boffin^ son. incx & 
heam over them to heep ftas sdL li iek ^v^bT for 
them that the kk^ £d not send fx* lie sibl -vi^ 
spotted &oes. THio «» Am^ ww« » 
ers. 

tattooed in the ddn. The Sj^tsf &eR£pgiasd 
fills an the people with lenvc Emr oBie 
at the saght of & jotted froe, ad so cns: ^viiD mD?«r m 
man with a spotted htt to at ^ornrn is In ifcoK^ ^ 
what terror the poor Bmmeat naul 'in. vx Vjkwjs^ 
when the order for deadi wiS arcie Y^c dke Iob^ 
b 80 much rereredy dnt wIkb be &%, la^Uad of m- 
ing, <<He is dead,** the people or, ""He s goK to 
amuse himsdf in the hearenlT n^oas'^ 

The king has a great manj goremocs mder him, 
and they are as cmel as h^^**"*^- A miBianarT once 
saw a poor creatnre hanging on a cross. He inquired 
what the man had done, and finding that he was not 
a murderer, he went to the govemoc to cii\xft»X.\fiss^^ 
pardon the m^^ ^or a loi^ lASte Vh^ ^^titf* is 



fiised to bear him : but at last ha gave him a note, 
desiring the crucified nmn to be tabea donti Irom the 
«osa. Would you believe it ? — the Burmeaa offioera 
were so cruel that tbey would not take out the nails, 
till the missionaiy had promised them a piece of cloth 
as a reward ! Wheu the man was released, he wai 
nearly dead, hariog been seven hours bleeding ou the 
cross ; but he was tenderly nursed by the missionary, 
«nd at last he recovered. Yet all the agonies of a 
cross had not changed the man's heart, and he re- 
turned to his old way of hfe as a thief. Had he be- 
lieved in that Saviour who was n^led to a cross for 
his sins, he would, like the dying thief, have repented. 
Though the Burmese are so unfeeling to each other, 
they thick it wrong to kill animals, and never eat any 
meat, except the flesh of animals who have died of 
themselves. Even the fehermen think they shall ba 
punished hereafter for catching hsh ; but they say, 
" We must do it, or we shall be starved." You may 
be sure that such a people must have some false and 
Ibolish religion ; and so they have, as you .will see. 
Rbuoion. — It is the religion of Buddha. Thb 
t f3uddha was a man who was bom at Benares, in In- 
Pidia, more thaa two thousand years ago ; and people 
lay, that for hia great goodness was made a boodh, or 
a god. Yet the S\mn.e9A ^ T^ot 0^\Dk he is alivs 
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now; thej sqr be radag a m nwvd ftr la 
nesB. Wlij t&ea do tk^ }ny to Imn, if Le 
hearthem? Tbej }ny bean» tibfj llo&k it k tot 
good to pny, sad Aflfc tk^ ihall be xefnrded kr it 
some day. Wbift rewnd do tber eipect ! It k lUi 
— to rett m Buddha dos — to deep ixefer SDd erer. 
This 18 the lenvd tbej look ftr. Evcrr one m Bw- 
niiA tbfadEi be bii been boa a gnat msDj taoKs xBto 

as a beMt^aiid be dnaki Aafc becaJll 
good,— aa a leimd be vaa made a smm* Tbea be 
tfamki fliafc if be ii iwij good aa a poor maa, be AdI 
bebonnMsttioMtobearftcft man; aad at laily Aafc 
beiviabedbwBdtofeiftfikeBiiddbabiaMeK Wbal 
iaiitobegood? The Biia ca e aqr tittt the gPfcatoit 
goodnes ii nalng aa idol, aad xKxt to dull, aodkiag 
a pagoda. Te« kaowhat an idol ii» bat do jmi 
know what a pq^ is f It is a booK, wtt an iU 
hiddm inaide^ aad it baa no door» nor vindtiw^ ^tof^ 
fiyre no one can get into a pagoda. Some pagcdas 
aieveijkigeyandodieaTeijmalL Aaitiithong^ 
aoToygood to make idois and pagodas, the whole 
land is filled wifli fhem; the lonii in some places are 
lined inthtfaem; the moontnnB are crowned with them. 
Next to making idols, and boildsif^ igailgaAaa^ V^ 
ecmadaed good to make oBempu XcfOLTDae] le^^ 
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fttbec climbing a ateep hill to leacli a pagoda, bis litu 
one by his side, and pludiiiig green twigs as 1 
^ leaclies the pagoda, and strikes tbo great bell, theJ 
«titere tlie idol-house near the pagoda, and teaches hiJ 
young child how to fold lla liltle hands, and to n 
tliem to its forehead, while it repeats a eenselesa pray- 
er ; then leaving the gieen tnigs at the idol's feet, the 1 
fiUher descends with his child in his arms. How many 
little ones, such as Jesus once took in Lis anna, ate 
tanght every 4)y to serve Satan. 

The people who are thought the best in Bur- 
uah, are the priesta. Any one that pleases may be 
a priest The priesta pretend to be poor, and go 
out begging every morning with their empty dishes 
In their hands; but they get them well filled, and 
tben return to the handsome house, all shining vith 
gold, in which they live together in plenty and in 
pride. They are eipected to dress in rags, to ehow 
that they are poor ; but not liking rags, they cut up 
cloth in httlc pieces, and sew the pieces together to 
make their yellow robes; and this they call wearing 
rags. They pretend to be so modest, that they do not 
like to show their faces, and so hide them with a fan, 
even when they preach ', for they do preach in their 
way, that is, they tell foolish stories about Buddha. 
lie name they give bim u GviaAama,'w'toli6 \iiaCluir 
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aese call him Fo. They have Bve himdred and fifty 
Btories written in their books about him ; for they saj 
he was onoe a bird, a fiy, an elephant, and all manner 
of creatures, and was so good whatever he was, that 
at last he was bom the son of a king. 

Chabactbr. — ^The Burmese are a blunt and rough 
people. They are not like the Chinese and the Hin- 
doos, ready to pay compliments to strangers. When 
a Burmese has finished a visit, he says, ^ I am going,** 
and his friend replies, ^ Go.** This I very blunt be- 
havior. But all blunt people are not sincere. The 
Burmese are very deceitful, and tell lies on every occa- 
sion ; indeed, they are not ashamed of their falsehoods. 
They are also very proud, because they fancy they 
were so good before they were bom into this world. 
All the kind actions they do are in the hope of getting 
more merits and this bad motive spoils all they do. 
They are kind to travellers. In every village there is 
a pretty house, called a Zayat, where travellers may 
rest. As soon as a guest arrives, the villagers hasten 
to wait upon him ;— erne brings a clean mat, another 
a jug of water, and a third a basket of fruit But why 
is all this attention shown ? In the hope of getting 
merit. The Burmese resemble the Chinese in their 
respect to their parents. They are better than the 
Chinese in their treatment of th^ ckVLdx^^i^x ''^^^ 
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kind to the ffirh as well as to the boys ; neither 
do they destroy any of their infanta. They aro tem- 
perate also, not drinking wine, — having only two 
nieala in the day, and then not eating too much. In 
these points they are to be approved. They are, how- 
ever, very violent in their tempers ; it is true they are 
not very eaaly provoked, but when they are angfy, 
they use veiy abusive language. Thus you see they 
are by no means an amiable people. 

Appsarancb. — In their persons they are far lesa 
pleasing than the Hindoos ; for instead of slender 
faces and figures, they have broad faces and thick 
figures. But they have not such dark complexions as 
the Hindoos. 

They disfigure themselves in various ways. To 
make their skins yellow, they sprinkle over them a 
yellow powder. They also make their teeth black, 
because they say they do not wish to have white 
teeth like dogs and monkeys. They bore their ears, 
ted put bars of gold, or silver, or marble through tba 
iwles. 

Tlie women wear a petticoat and a jacket. The 
men wear a turban, a loose robe, and a jacket; they 
tie up their hair in a knot behind, and tattoo tboi 

tiegs, by pricking their skin, and then putting in b 
tB. They have the iliaa^tfteeW.« CMaXom « 
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and of dbcmg a itaff eftDed ** cooB,"* iriudi tbef €017 
inaboz. 

£▼617 one (exoepi the pnoAi) cnm aa vmlnDa 
to guard him from the bob; the king akne hat a 
T?bite one; his noUes have gilded nmhnflas; the 
next daaa haie nd ambrellaa ; and the lowert hare 
gieen. 

FooAi — Bmmak m a pleaiaater eonntiy than ffia- 
dostan, for it is noi so ho^ and yei it k as fimUfid. 
The people live chiel^ npoQ lioe ; bat when thef can- 
not get enooi^ thej find abondanee of leaves and 
roots to aalisff their hanger. 
• AKiMAia. — Ihere are manj tigen^ bat no fiooa. 
The Buraiese are fimd of adonung their hooses with 
statues (^lionsy but never having seen anj^they make 
veiy strai^ and langhable fignres^ The pride of 
Bormah is her de[diantB ; hot thej all bekmg to the 
Idi^, and none may ride i^xm one bat UoHcit and 
his chief fiivoiite. Canii^gm am dmwa hj boDodu^ 
or baffidoes; and there ara hones iar nfiag^so the 
Bonnese can do very wdl withoat the fhyhaatai 
The kmg thinks a great deal too rnach of these noUe 
animals. There was a white ele^iant that he de- 
ligfated ia so mnehy that he adorned it with gold, and 
jewd% and eoanted it next to himself in nnl^«««a 
abpvt the foaso. 



Houses. — The Burmese build their houses on posts, 
so that there is an empty place under the floors. 
Dogs Bud crows may often be seen walking under the 
houses, eating whatever has fallen through the cracks 
of the floor. 

The king allows none but the nobles to build houses 
of brick and stone ; the rest build them of bamboos. 
This I«w is unpleasant; but there is another law 
which is a great comfort to the poor. It is thi^; — 
any one may have land who wishes for it A man 
has only to cultivate a piece of spare land, and it is 
counted his, as loitg as he continues to cultivate it; 
therefore all industrious people have gardens of lidr 
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Among the mountains ofBurmah, there are a « 
people called the Karens, very poor and very ignoraii 
yet some have attended to the voice of the tnisBib 
aries. They are not so proud as the Burmese ; 
they have no gods at all, and no books at all : 
have not filled their heads with five hundred and fifty 
stories about Gaudama ; therefore they are more ready 
to listen to the history of Jesus. 

The Karens live inliousea xeiaei ^mia ^Jur 
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and so large k the place underneath, that they keep 
poultry and pigs there. Every year they move to a 
new place, and build new houses, clear a new piece 
of ground, by burning the weeds, dig it up, and sow 
rice. Thus they wander about, and they number 
their years by the number of houses they have lived 
in. 

Of all the Eaatem Bationa, they sing and play the 
most sweetly, and when they become Chiistians, they 
sing hymns, ver^ sweetly indeed. 

There is one Christian village among the moun- 
tains, called Mata, which means love; and every 
morning the people meet together in the Zayat, or 
travellers' house, to sing and pray. Before they were 
Christians, the Karens were in constant fear of the 
Nats ; (not intecta^ but evil QMrits), and sometimes in 
order to please their Nats, they were so cruel as to 
beat a pig to death. The Christian £[arens have lefi^ 
off such barbarous practices, and have become kind 
and compassionate. When the missionaries told them 
that they ought to love one another, somo of them 
went secretly the next day to wait upon a poor leper, 
and upon a woman covered with sores. Another day, 
without being asked, they collected some money and 
brought it to the missionaries, saying, they wished to 
«et free a poor Burman who had been Im^ciaAnftd C&^ 
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Ghrist^s sake. It is cheering to the misnioiiaries to 
•ee them turning from their sins.* 



AVA. 

This city was once the capital of Burmah, and then 
it was called the ^golden dty." But now the king 
lives in another citj, and the glory of Ava has passed 
away. 



MA17LMAIN. 

* 

This city, though in Burmah, may be called a Brit- 
ish city, because the British built it ; for they have 
conquered great part of Burmah. There are mission- 
aries there. One there is, named Judson, who has 
turned more than a hundred Burmese to the Lord. 
But he has known great troubles. His wife and his 
little girl shared in these troubles. 

I will now relate the history of the short life of little 
Maria Judson. 

* Taken from ** Travels in Eastern Asia/' by Rev. How 
ardHalcolnL 
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THE MISSIONARY'S BABE. 

The missionary's babe, Kttle Maria, was born in a 
cottege by the side of a river, and very near the walk 
of the great city of Ava, where the king dwelt 

It was a wooden cottage, thatched with straw, and 
screened by a verandah from the burning sun. It was 
not like an English cottage, for it was built on high 
posts, that the ^l air might play beneath. It con- 
tained three smSl rooms all on one floor. The coun- 
try around was lovely ; for the green banks of the 
river were adorned with various colored flowen and ! 

with trees laden with fine fruits. . 

In this pretty cottage, the infant Maria was luUed ' 

in her mother's arms to sleep, and often the tean idl- 
ing down the mother's cheeks, fell upon the baby*i bit j 
&ce. Why did the mother weep ! It was for her i 
husband she wept He was not dead, but he was in 
prison. He was a nuasionary, and the king of Ava had 
imprisoned him in the midst of the great city. Was 
his wife left all alone with her babe in her cottage) 
Ko, there were two httle Burmese giris there. They 
were the children of heathen parents, and they had 
bemieoaved by the Idnd lady mto her cottage^ and 
^ im "^ learmng to wonKp QkA. TVwsa Ttfw 
I iB7, and Abby. Hhn^ ^«c^ «W^ V«^ 



men servauU, of dark complestoo, dree^d in white 1 
cottoD, and wearing tu.'banp. It was a aorrowful little | 
hoUBeboIcI, because the toaster of the family was h 
lent, because he was ia distress, and his life was 
danger. Every day his fond wife visited him id ] 
prison. She left her babe under the care of Ma; 
And set out with a. little basket in her hand. After 
walking two miles through the streets of Ava, she 
came to some high walls — she knocked at the gate — 
a stern-looking man opened it. Iv^ lady, passiny; 
through the gates, entered a courL In one corner of 
the court, there was a little ebed made of bamboos, 
and near it, upon a mat, Bat a pale, and sorrowful man. 
His counlflaance brigbtena when he perceives the lady 
enter. She refreshes hira with the nice food ahe has 
brought in her basket, and comforts him with aweeJ 
and heavenly words : — then hastens to return to hyr 
babe. As soon as she enters her cottage, she sinks 
back, half fiunting, in her rocking-chair, while she fulds 
again her little darling ia her arms. Happy babo ! 
thy parents are suffering for Jesns — and they are 
blessed of the Lord, and their baby with them. 

Greater sorrows still, soon befell the little family. 
One day, a messenger came to the cottage, with th» 
■ad tidings that the bamboo hut had been torn dowh 
the mKt, and piUo^r taken avaif, and the priso 
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laden witb chains, thrust into the inner prison. The 
loving wife hastened to the governor of the city to ask 
for mercy ; but she could obtain none, only she was 
permitted to see her husband. And what a sight! 
He was shut up in a room with a hundre<^ men, and 
without a window ! I Though the weather was hot 
no breath of air reached the poor prisoners, but through 
the cracks in the boards. No wonder that the mis- 
sionary soon fell ^ of a fever. His wife, fearing he 
would die, detenmned to act like the widow in the par- 
able, and to weary the unjust judge by her entreaties. 
She left her quiet cottage, and built a hut of bamboos 
at the governor's gate, and there she lived with her 
babe, and the little Burmese girls. The prison was 
just opposite the governor's gate, so that the anxious 
wife had now the comfort of being near her suffering 
husband. The governor was wearied by her impor- 
tunity, and at last permitted her to build again a 
bamboo hovel for the prisoner in the court of the 
prison. The sick man was brought out of the noisome 
dungeon, and was laid upon his mat in the fresh ain 
He was supplied with food and medicine by his faith- 
ful wife, and he began to recover. 

But in three days, a change occurred. Suddenly 
the poor wife heard that her beloved had been dragged 
from his prison, and taken, she knew not ^Yi^^^t^ ^cal 
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^^V feat no ananer could ahe obtain. At la^l tlie governor 

^^K told licr, that his prisoner was taken to a great city, 

^^H named A-mara-poora. This city naa seven miles ^m 

^^" Ava. The wife decided in a moment what to do 

She determined to follow her hnsband. Taking ha 

babe in her arms, and accompanied by the Burmeu 

children, and one eervant, she set out She went to 

the city up the river in a covered beat, and tbns 8be 

was sheltered from the scorching sun of nn Indian 

May. But when ahe arrived at Amarapoora, she heard 

^^H^Viat her husband had been taken to a village six miles 

^^Klbff. To this village she travelled in a clumsy cart 

^^B drawn by oxen. Overcome with fatigue, she arrived 

^^K M the prison, and saw her poor husband sitting in the 

^^H Mart chained to another prisoner, and looking very 

ni. He had neither hat, nor coat, nor shoes, and his 

feet were covered with wounds he had received, as he 

had been driven over the burning gravel on the way 

to the prison : but his wounds had been bound up bj 

a kind heathen servant, who had torn up his own 

turbun to make bandages. 

When the missionary saw his wife approaching 
with her infant, he felt grieved on her accouut, and ex- 
clMmed, "Why have you oome? You cannot 
here?"' But she carei ttiA-wVew. *i%\\f<&,»ra 
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she ooidd be near her snfieriiig hmAmnda fiha wmbitd 
to build a bamboo hut at the pmon pte : bat tiia 
jailor would not aUow her. Hoirever, he let hor fite 
in a room of his own houae. ItwaaawratcfaedrooBv 
with no furniture but a mat Here the mother and 
the children slept that nighty while the senranti wnq^ 
ped in his doth, lay at the door. Tb/eiy had no supper 
that nig^t Next daj, tiiey bought bod in the 
yilbge, with some silver that the lady kqit enefiillf 
oonoealed in her dothes. 

A new trouble soon came upcyi them. Mary waa 
seiaed with a small-pox of a dreadful sort Who nam 
was to help the weak mother to nnne the litda 
Marial Abby was too young. The babe waa torn 
months M^ and a heavy burden for foeUe arms ; yet 
all day long the mother carried it, as she went to and 
£ro from the mtk diild to the poor prisoner. Sooi^. 
times, when it was asleep, she laid it down by the sUi* 
of her husband. He was able to watdi a sUepitif 
babe, but not to nurse a babe awake^ owing to Us 
great weakness, and to his mangled feet Soon the 
babe herself was attacked by the small-pox, and con- 
tinued very ill Ibr three months. This last trial was 
too much'fer the poor mother. Her strength felled 
her, and ibr many weeks she lay upon her mat un 
to rise. 8be most have perishad* i{ i9^ YiadL^ 
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fiiT the TuUhful s^TTnnt. lie whs a native of Beog; 
Wd a beatben. Yet ha ifhs so itiui.'h conceraed for 
bis sick raUtreas nud imprisoned master, that he woulU 
aometjiues go without food all dity, while lie was 
dtleoding to their wants ; and he did all without ex- 
MCtiog any wages. 

The poor Lttle infant was in a aad case, now its 
mother was lying on the mat. It cried so much for 
milk, that once its father got leave to carry it rouud 
the village to ask the mothers who bad babes, to give 
some milk to Lis. By this plan, the little creature 
was ijuioted in the day, but at nigbt its cries were 
most distressing. 

The time at length arrived, wheu these trials were 
to end. The king sent for the missionary, not to put 
him to death, as he had once intended, but to ask for 
bis help. What help conld he render to the Wag I 
l^e reaeon why the missionary bad been imprisoned 
■D long was, that a British army had attacked Burinah. 
Hie king had feared, lest the missionary should take 
yvt with the enemy, and therefore he had shut bin) 
1^ Now there were hopes of peace, and an inter- 
preter was wanted to help the Burmese to speak with 
the British. The missionary knew both the English 
Unguage and tlie Burmese, nnd he could explain to 
th6 kiog what ihe Eu^^WaV g':w(n«l'wwi}A^. ^^M 
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For this purpose he was brought to Ays. He 
not driven along the road like a beast, but relieved 
from his chainsi and treated with lees cruelty than 
fonnerly. Yet he was still a prisoner. 

The mother was now well enough to make a jour- 
ney, Uiougb still very weak. She returned to her 
cottage by the riverside, and soon she had the delight 
of seeing her husband enter it It was seventeen 
months since he had been torn from it by the king's 
officers, and ever since, he had been groaning in irons. 
But he was not now come to remain in his cottage, 
but only to obtain a little food and clothing to take 
with him to the Burmese camp. His wife felt cheered 
on his account, hoping that as an interpreter he would 
be well treated. 

No sooner was bo gone, Hum she was seized with 
that deadly disease, called spotted fever. What now 
would become of little Maria ? Through the tender 
mercy of God, on the very day the mother foil ill, a 
Burmese woman offered to nurse the babe. Every 
day the mother grew woree, till at last the neighbor 
came in to see her die. As they stood around, ihey 
exclaimed, in their Burmese tongue, ^She is dead^ 
and if the king of angels should come in, he could not 
recover her." Thsir king of i^igels could not^ bat 
her EiNQ of aitgslb could, iat he can raise the dead* 
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Bat this dear lady nas not dead, though nearly 
dead. 

The Lord of life showed her mercy. A friend 
entered the sick chamber It was Dr. Price, a am- 
uonary and & prisoner, but who had obtained leave 
from the king to visit the sick lady. He understood 
her case, and he ordered her head to be shaved, and 
'blisters to be applied to her feet. From that time, 
-ehe began to recover, and in a month, she bad Btrengtk 
to stand up. The governor, who had once been so 
slow to hear her coniplaiats, now sent for her to hil 
'house. He received her in the kindest manlier. 
What yfas her joy, when she found her husband then, 
not as a prisoner, but as a guest. Many prayers had 
she offered up, during her long illness, and they were 
now answered. The promise she had trusted in wrb 
fulfilled. This was thai promise : "Call upon me in 
ihe day of trouble, and I wiu, delivxb xbms, and 
Ihou shalt glorify me." 

But still brighter days were at hand. The King 
of Burmah had peace with the British, and had 
agreed to deliver the missiotiaries into their hands. 
Glad, indeed, were they to escape from ihe power of 
the cruel monarch. Little Uaria and her parents, 
well as Mary and Abby, were conveyed in a boat 
down the river to the place where the English Rim^ 
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had encamped. The EngliBh general received them 
'with &therl J kindness, and gave them a tent to dwell 
in near his own. What a fortnight thej spent in that 
tent It was a monung of joy, after a night of weep- 
ing, lattle Maria was now, for the first time, dwell- 
ling with both her parents. 

Soon afterwards she was taken to a new home in a 
town in Burmah, bnilt by the English. It was called 
Amherst* Here the mismonary might teach the 
Burmese to know their Saviour, without being under 
the power of the cmel Burmese king. 

It seemed as if the litUe family, so long afflicted, 
were now to dwell in safe^, and to labor in comfort 
But there is a rest for the people of God, and to this 
rest one of this fiunily was soon removed. 

The missionaiy determined to go to Ava, to plead 
with the king for penninion to teach his snhjeds. 
He parted from lus beloved wife, little thinking he 
should never see her again. 

During her husband's absence, she watched with 
deep anxiety over her little Maria. The child was 
pale, and pony, yet very afl^tionate and intelligent 
Whenever her mamma said, ''Where is dear papa 
gone r the little creature started up, and pointed to 

* Amherit li only thirty rnOes from Manhnaln. 
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the sea. She could not apeak pl&b!;, for ebe tru 
only t^renty mantLs old. 

Not long did slie enjoy her mother's tender c«re. 
['<frhe poor mother, worn with her post watching, and 
meping, was attoclted by fever. As she lay upon 
the bed, ehe was beard to say, "The t«acber ia \Mg 
in coming, I must die alone, and leave my little Olie; 
but OS it is the will of God, I am conteDt." 

She grew so ill, that she took no notice of anything 
that passed around her; but even then she called for 
her child, and charged the nurse to be kind to it, and 
to indulge it in everything till its father returned. 
This charge she gave, because she knew the babe waa 
fflck, and needed the tenderest care. At last the 
mother lay without moving, her eyes closed, and ber 
head resting on her arm. Thus she continued fb" 
two days, and then she uttered one ciy, and ceased tc 
breathe. Her illness had lasted eighteen days. Then 
she rested from her labors, and slept in Jesus. 

What BOW became of little Maria ! The wife of an 
English officer received Ler in her house for a few 
weeks, and then a iDissionary and his wife came to 
Maria's home, and took charge of the child. Maria 
was pleased to coma back to her own home, and aln 
fencied that kind Mrs. Wade was her own mother. 

What a day it waa w\\en ft» ^sot fcliiw ^^nnuad 



home I Ko wife to meet bini, with love and joy; 
oalf a sickly babe, who had forgotten him, uid 
turned from him with alarm. Where could be go^ 
but to tbe 'grave to weep there I then be returned to 
the bouse to look at the very spot where he had knelt 
with his wife in prayer, and parted from hot in h(^ 
of a happy return. 

Little Maria was nursed with a mother's can^ 
though not in a mother's arms ; but her delicate bi 
had been ebaken by her infant troubles, and care . 
comforts came too late. After drooping day by 
day, she died at the age of two years and three 
months, exactly six months after her mother. Her 
father was near to close her faded eyes, and fold her HU 
tie bands on her cold breast, and then to lay her in a lifr 
tie grave, close beside her motlier's, under (he Hope IVe^ 

Tbe words of the poet would suit wall the case of 
this much tided infant : — 



e Uoria's are the sufierings of many a misaion- 
ary's babe, and many lie in an early tomb. But th^ 
are dear to tbe Saviour, for their parents' sakea, and 
their deaths are precious in his sight, and their spiiili 
and their dust are safe ia liia \ia.Q6&. 
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Lave quarrelled a great deal, and now Britain has got 
in between them, and has parted tliem ; as a nuiss 
might come and part two ([uarielsotiie children. Brit- 
ain has conquered that part of Burmoh which lice 
close to Siam, and has called it British Burmah; bo 
Siam is now at peace. 

Bat though these two countrieB have been such en«- 
mies, they are as like each other as two BiBters, BU m 
is the little siater. Siam is a long narrow slip oidj^H 
country, having the sea od one side, and monnttuoB ^^H 
the other. ^^H 

The religion of Siam is the same as that of B^^| 
mah, the worship of Buddha. But in Siam ba a 4^| 
called Buddha : the name given him. there '^^^ 
" Codom." Tou see how many names this Buddha 
has; in China he is Fo; in Burmah he is Qaudamft; 
^^Hjbi Siam, he ia Codom. KeiU^ei i& h& hoaorod m Sflri^H 
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b exactly the same way aa id Bnnitafa. Inatead tt 
building magnificent pagodas, the SiuneKbidtd map 
nificeot image houses or temples. 

The Siam^e resembte tbe Barmese in appearance 
but they are much none looking. Their &ces 
very broad, and fiat ; and bo large are the jaws under 
the ears, that they appear as if they were swolkiL 
Their manner of dressing their hair does not ioipnm 
their looks ; for they cut their hiur quite cIom, «c^, 
just on the top of their heads, where thej nuka B,' 
stand up like bristles; nor do they wear any covaiaf 
on their heads, except when it is very hot, and thl^ 
they put on a bat, in the ibapo of a milk pan, mi 
of leaves. They do not disfigure IbemKlves, as 
Burmese do, with cose-ringa, and ear-bars; but 
love ornaments quite aa much, and load themaeli 
vrith necklaces and bracelet. Their dre« conitsis 
a printed cotton garment, wound roond the bo^ 
This is the dress of the women as well aa of the 
only sometimes tbe women wear a bandkercbief over 
their necks. 

In disposition the Siamese are decffltfii!, and eon* ' 
ardly, It has been said of them, that aa/rimls Qiej 
are not to be Irusled, and as ertemies not U> be feared : 
they cannot be trusted because they are d«i^v*im!i*> 
they need not bo feared 1}eeaMa« ftie^ «««■ caw^Si^ 
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TSas is indeed a, diendful cttaracter ; for many wicked 
people are faithful to their friends, and brave in reuat- 
I iog their enemitis. 

No doubt the manner in which they are governed 
I .Slakes them cowardly ; for they ate taught to behave 
• if they were worms. "Whoever entera the pieaence 
I of tlio king, must creep about on bauds and kneee. 
He great lords require their servants to show them 
the same respect. Servants always crawl into a room, 
poshing in their trays before them ; and when wait- 
ing, they walk about on their kaees. How ahocking 
to see men made like worms to gratify the pride of 
their fellow-men ! The fuie is never to let your head 
be higher than the head of a person more honorable 
than yourself; if he stand, you must ait ; if he sit, you 
must crouch. 

ITie Siamese are like the Burmese in cruelty. 
When an enemy falls into their bauds, no merqr is 
ahown. 

A king of a small country called Laos, was taken 
captive by the Siamese. This king, with his family, 
were shut up in a large iron cage, and exhibited as a 
mghL There he was, surrounded by Lis sons and 
grandsons, and all of them were heavily luden with 
IS on tfefiir necks and legs. Two of them w«rt 
) boys, and Oiey ^\a.^e& ui^ W%^<!id. va tli«lr 





cage I — so thoughtless are children! But the elder 
sons looked very miserable; iLey hung down their 
heads, and fixed their eyes on the ground; and wdl 
they might ; for within their sight were various hor- 
rible instrumenU of torture ; — apears with which to 
pierce them ;-^an iron boiler, in which to heat oil to 
scald them ; — a gallows oa which to hang their bodies, 
and — a pestia and mortar in which to pound tlie 
children *to powder. You see how Satan filb tlte 
heart of the heathen with his own cruel device*. The 
people who came to see this miserable family, rejoiced 
at the sight of their misery : but they lost the delight 
they espected in tormenting the old king, for he died 
of a broken heart ; and all they could do then, was loi 
insult hts body; they beheaded it, and then hang it 
upon a gibbet, where every one might see it, and tlw 
beasts and birds devour it. 

What became of hb unhappy family is not known. 

But though 80 barbaroia to their enemia, the Sia- 
mese in some respects are better than roost oth« 
heathen nations, for they treat their relalioni more 
kindly. They do not kill their infants, nor abut op 
their wives, nor cast out their parenU. Yet Ihey 
show their cruelty in thb: — they often sell one 
another for slaves. They also purchoae t\a'ii».\a.'^iBA. 
Dumbers ; and there are wM men m ^i^* TOfiMAwsA 
1& 
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who w&lch Burmaiis and Eareos to sell them to liia 
gnat cbie& of ^am. It is the pride of their chiefe to 

^^B^tre thousaoda of slaves cravrliDgarouDd them. ^^M 

Thifi city is built on an island in a broad river, and 
part of it on the banks of the river. It ought there- 
fore to he a plea&ant citj, but it is not, owing to ils 
extreme untidiness. The streets are full of mud, and 
overgrown with bushes, amongst which all the refuse is 
thrown ; there are also mtiny ditches with planks 
thrown across. There is only one pleasant part of the 
town, and that is, where the Wats are built The 
Wats are the idol-honses. Kear them are shady 
walks and fragrant flowers, and elegant dwelhngs for 
the priests. The people think they get great merit 
by making Wats, and therefore they take so much 
trouble : for the Siamese are very idle. So idle are 
they that there would he very little trade in Bankok, 
if it were not for the CliiDeae, who come over here in 
crowds, aud make sugar, and buy and sell, and get 

I money to take back to China. You may tell in a n^^l 
■Bat a Chinaman's gai&en tiotci &.%^iaiu»n %«sdg^^H 
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one 18 so neat and full of flowers ; — the other is over 
grown with weeds and strewn with litter. 

The most curious ught in Bankok, is the row of 
floating houses. These houses are placed upon posts 
in the river, and do not move about as boats do ; yet 
if you wish to move your house, you can do so ; you 
have only to take up the posts, and float to another 
place. 

Besides the floating houses, there are numerous 
boats in the river, and some so small that a child can 
row them. There are so many that they often come 
against each other, and are overset. A traveller once 
passed by a boat where a little girl of seven was row- 
ing, and by accident his boat overset hers. The child 
fell out of her boat^ and her paddle out of her hand ; 
yet she was not the least frightened, only surprised ; 
and afl»r looking about for a moment, she burst out 
a laughing, and was soon seen swimming behind her 
boat (still upside down), with her paddle in her hand. 
These little laughing rowers are too giddy to like 
learning, and they are not at all willing to come to 
the missionaries' sdiools ; but some poor childreOi 
redeemed from slavery, are glad to be there, and hav6 
been taught about Christ in these schools. 




Thib ia a peninsula, or almost an island, for there 
is water almost all round it. In slinpe it is somethiDg 
like a doll's leg, even S3 Italy is like a man's leg, 

The weather in Malacca is much pleasanter than 
in most parts of India, because the sea-breezes make 
the air &esh. There is no rainy season, as in most 
hot countries, but a shower cooU the air almost eviiry 
day. The country, too, is beautiful, for Uiere sre 
mountains, and forests, and streams. 

Yet it b a dangerous country to lire in, for the 
people are very treacherous. There are many piraUs 
among them. "What ai-e pirates ? Kobbera by sea. 
If they see a small vessel, in a moment the pirates in 
their ships try to overtake it, seize it, take the crew 
prisoners, and sell them for slaves. The governors of 
the land do not punish the pirates ; far from punish- 
ing them, they share in the gains. That is a wicked 
land indeed, where the governors encourage the peo- 
Lcle in their sins. ^^H 
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Malacca has no king of her own ; the hmd belongs 
to Siam, except a very small part The inhabitants 
are called Malays. They are not like the Siamese in 
character; for instead of being cowardly, they are 
fierce. Neither have they the same religion, for in* 
stead of being Buddhists, they are Mahomedans. 
Yet they know very little about the Koran, or its 
laws. One command, however, they have learned, 
which is — to hate infidels. They count all who do 
not believe in Mahomet to be infidels, and they say 
that it is right to hunt them. They are proud of 
taking Christian vessels, and of selling Christians as 
slaves. 

There are some valuable plants in Malacca. There 
is one which has a seed called ^ pepper.^ There is 
a tree which has in the stem a pith called sago. 
Who collects the pepper and the sago ! There are 
mines of tin. Who digs up the tin f The idle Mar 
lays will not take so mndi trouble, so the industrious 
Chinese labor instead. The Chinese come over by 
thousands to get rich in Malacca. As there is not 
room for them in their own countiy, they are gkd to 
settle in other countries. But though the Chinese 
Bet an example of induairy^ they do not set an ex- 
ample otgaodnesa ; for they gamble, and so lose their 
money, they smoke opium, and so loM th»at KMiIlk%\ 
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and ihej commil many kinds of wickedness bj wMch 
they lose their souls. 

Aa for the Malays, they are bo very idle, that when 
trees fell over the river, and block up the way, they 
will not be at the trouble of cutting a way through for 
thar boata, — but will sooner creep under or dimb over 
the fallen trees. 

The capital of Malacca is Malacca, and this dty be- 
longs to the English ; but it is of little use to tJiem, 
because the harbor is not good. 
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This dty also belongs to the English, and it u (^ 
great uao to tbeni, because the harbor is one of the 
best in the world. Many ships come there to buy, 
and to sell, and amongst the rest, the Chinese junks. 
The city is built on s smal! island, very near the coast 
There are many beautiful country bouses perched on 
die hiils, where English families live, and there are 
ong flights of stone steps leading from their bouaee to 
the sea. 

But many of the Malays have no home but n boat, 

hardly large enough to lie down in. There they gain 

IiVing by caldiing fia^ wai c'iifiR'Cm^ %Wia, and 
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ooiM, to exchange for sago, which is their food. These 
men are called ^Ourang^lout," which means ^ Man of 
the water." Does not this name remind yon of the 
apes called ^ Ourang-outang," which means ^ Man of 
the woods ?" There are Oorang-outangs in the £>r- 
ests of Malacca, and they are more like men, and are 
more ea^y tamed than any other ape. Tet still how 
different is the tamest ape from the wildest man ; for 
the one has an immortal soul, and the other has none. 

The Malay language is said to be the easiest in the 
world, even as the Chinese is the most difficult The 
Malay language has no cases or genders, or conjuga- 
tions, which puzzle little boys so much in their Latin 
Grammars. It is easy for missionaries to learn the 
Malay language. When they know it, they can talk 
to the Chinese in Malacca in this language. 

I will tell you of a school that an English lady has 
opened at Singapore for poor Chinese girls. 



THE CHRISTIAN SOHOOL-GIBLS. 

The two elder girls were sisters, and were called 
Chun and Han. Both of them, when they heard 
about Jesus, believed in him, and loved him. xet 
their characters were very different^ Chun. bouoi^Q^ «i 
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Joyful disposition, and Han of a mournful and timid 
temper. They had no fatter, and their mother was 
employed in the school to take cara of the little chil- 
dren, and to teach them needle-work ; but she waa a 
heathen, 

When Chun and Han had been three yetirs in the 
Mhool, their mother wanted them to leav& and to 
come with her to her home. The girU were grieyed 
at the thought of leaving their Christian tfiacher, and 
of living in a heatheu home ; yet they felt it was their 
duty to do as their mother wished. But they were 
aniiouB to be baptized before they went, if they could 
obtain their mother's coCBent, Their kind teacher, 
Mias Granf, thought Jt would be of no use to ask leave 
long before the time, lest the mother should carry her 
girls away, and lock them up. So she waited till the 
very evening fised for the baptism. Miss Grant had 
been praying all day for help from God, and the two 
Bisters had been praying together ; and now the b 
began to ring for evening service. Now the time « 
come when the mother must be asked. 

" Do you know," said Miss Grant to the mother 
•that the children are going lo church with me I" 
■ Tes," replied the mother, " wherever Mis^e p 
te them." Then the lady told her of the bi 
entreated hei conbanb. M. \uA. "C 
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mother replied, "If you wish it, I will not oppose 
you.'' Miss Grant, afraid lest the mother should 
cbange her mind, hastened into her palanquin, and 
the sisters hastened into tiieirs. Looking back, the 
lady perceived the mother was standing watching the 
palanquins. Seeing this, she stopped, saying, " Nomis, 
why should not you come, and see what is done T 
To the lady's surprise, the mother immediately con- 
sented to come ; and so this heathen mother was 
present at the baptism of her daughters. Their teacher, 
(who was their mother in Christ^ rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy to see her dear girls give themselves to 
the Lord, and to hear them answer in their broken 
English, " All dis I do steadfastly believe." 

Soon after their baptism, the girls went to live in 
their mother's house. To comfort them. Miss Grant 
promised to fetch them every Sunday, to spend the 
day with her. She came for them at five o'clock in 
the morning, before it was light, and took them back 
at nine, when it was quite dark. If she had not 
fetched them herself, they would not bave been allowed 
to go. 

After awhile, they were not allowed to go. The 
leaaon was, that the heathen mother wanted Ohun to 
vimj • laman* Chun refused \o <^\si\si^ 

9* iji>QieTwa&aiigrj^xac^<^^\kS3L|^ 



^^H|i VAR onr. 

^^^■pd prevented bei going to see Miss GraaL Still 
^^^Vhnn refused. She aaw her mother embroideriDg her 
wedditjg'dresses, but she still persisted that ehe would 
not marry a heathen, eBpecially as she would have to 
bow down before an idol at her marriage. Chun 
grew very unhappy, and looked very pale, she wrote 
many letters to her kind friend, and offered up many 
prayers to ber merciful God. And did the Lord heai 
her, and did He deliver her ! He did. A Christian 
Chinaman, who had been brought up by a missionary, 
ueard of Chun, and asked permission to marry hot. 
He had never seen her, for it is not the custom !a 
China for girls U> be seen. 
^^^ Miss Grant was delighted at the thought of her 
^^Hhuling Chun marrying a Christian, and she helped 
^^^10 prepare for the wedding. There was no bowing 
down before an idol at that wedding, but an English 
clergymen read the service. Chun's face, accotdjag 
to the custom, was covered with a tbiclc veil, and eveQ _ 
her hands and feet were hidden, A few days i 
the wedding. Miss Grant, according to the t 
called on the newly marrieJ. She found the r 
beautifully ornamented, like all Chinese rooms at such 
times, b*t there were two omamenta seldom seen in 
China — two Bibles Jying open on the t^le. 
I Ciim long tejoicei thai skelaad. eo'&tmlj t 
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to many a heathen. One day, kGss Grant s«d to 
ber, playfollf, " Has your iiusband beaten yon yet f 
(for she knew that Chinamen think nothing of beating 
their wives.) Chun replied, with a sweet look, "0 
no! he often tells me, that first he thanks God, and 
then (fou, Miss, for having giren me to him aa bis 
wife." 

There was another |^rl at Miss Orant'e echool, 
named Been. Sometimes aha was called Beneo, which 
means Miss Been, just as Cbuneo means Miss Chun. 
Miss Grant hoped that Been loved the Saviour, and 
hated idols, hut she soon lost ber, for her parenta took 
ber to their heathen home. 

After Been had been home a short time her mother 
died. T!ie neighbors were astonished to 6nd ibat 
Been refused to worship her mother's spirit, and to 
burn gold paper, to supply her with money in the 
other world. While her reIa.tioos were busily occupied 
in their heathen ceremonies, Been sat silent and alone. 
Soon afterwards, her father, wlio oared not fat ber, sold 
ber to & Chinaman to be lua wife, for Ibrty dollan. 

Miss Grant heard ber tad &te, and dten longed to 
see ber, but did not know irbera ta fad bar. Om 
evening, as sbe was paying vm(( id Imt ptliiaj«ti,iha 
saw a pair of bright bbdc tjf* laakm^ tliVn^ % 
bedge, and she Ut isre bA OmJ 
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Bern's. Sbe stopped, and calling the ^t), ealuted heT 
affectionately. She was glad she had found out wher6 
JBeen lived, as she would now be able to paj 1i«^h 



» Soon she called upon her, in her own dwelling ^m 
poor little hut in tbo midst of aaugar plantation. sA 
brought as a present, a New Teatament'in Englial 
and in large print. Been appeared delighted. 

" Do you remember how to read it !" inquired i 
Grant. 

" Tea, how could I forget !" Been sweetly replit 
^ "Well tlien, read," said Mias Grant 

Been read, "I am the good shepherd, and knowd 
^eep." 
, "Do you understand t" inquired the lady. 

" Yes," said Been, and she translated the words q 
)(alay. 

, Aa MiBs Grant was risiug to depart, she olservod 
tien gathering her brood under her wings. 
I "Of what does that remind you, Been ?" 

"I know," 8wd the poor girl; "I remember what 1 
<nmt at school ;" and then in her broken English, shs 



I npeated 






" Aa a hen ffaderet her chicb 



[ jmder her wings, so would I have f/aderd de, but d 



At this moment, Bean's husband came Id. 
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girl was glad, for she wanted Miss Grant to ask him 
as a great &yor, to allow her to spend next Sunday at 
the school. The husband consented. There was a 
joyful meeting indeed, on that Sunday, between Been, 
and Chun, and Han ; nor was their affectionate teacher 
the least joyful of the company. 



iiiith. 

Teib is a name which miikes people shiv^, becanu 
it reminds them of the cold. It a a name which 
makes the Russians tremhte, because it reminds them 
of banishment, for the emperor often sends those who 
offend him to live in Siberia. 

Yet Siberia is not an ugly country, such as Tartary- 
It is not one dead flat, but it cont^ns mountaios, and 
forests, and rivers. Neither is Siberia a country la 
which nothing nill grow ; iu some parts there is wheat, 
and where uAea( will not grow barley will, and where 
harley will not grow turnips will Yet there are not 
many corofieida in Siberia, for very few people live 
there. In the woods you will End l^kberries, and 
vild roses, hke those in England ; and red berries, aa 
well as black berries, and lilies as well as roses. 

Still it must be owned that Siberia is a very cold 
souutry ; for the snow is not melted till June, and it 
begins to fall again in September; so there are only 
two whole months without snow ; they are July ud 
August ^^1 
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IsHABiTANrs. — ^The Russians are the masteta of 
Siberia, and they have built several large towns tlkere. 
But these towns are very far apart, and there are 
many wild tribes wandering about the country. 

One of these tribes is the Ostyaka. Their houaea 
ore in the shape of boxes, for iiiej are square with 
flat rooib. There is a door, but you must stoop loT 
to get in at it, unless you are a very little child ; and 
there is a window with fish-skin instead of light 
There is a chimqey, too, and a blaring fite of logs in 
a hole in the ground. There is a trough, l£io, instead 
of a dining-table, and out of it the whole femily eat, 
and even the dogs sometimes. The house is not 
divided into rooms, but into stalls, like those of & 
stable ; and deer-akina are spread in the stalls, and 
they are the beds; each person sits and sleeps in his 
own stall, on his own deer-skio, except when the fam- 
ily gather round the £re, and sitting on low stools, 
warm themselves, and talk together. 

In one of &ese snug comers, an old woman was 
seen, quite bUud, yet sewing all day, and threading 
her needle by the help of her tongue. She wore a 
veil of thick cloth over her head, as all the Ostyak 
women do, and as she did not need light, she hid her 
head completely under it. 

But thou^rh the Ostyaks ata ^ooT,^^i^■^ yaesfaa. 
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2*0 FA» OFF, 

great treasure in their dogs, for tliesa creatures ars a 
useful as horses, and much mora seusible. Thej ani 
DO whip to make them go, and no bridle to turn them 
the right ^ay ; it is enough to tell . them when to set 
out, and to stop, or to turn, to move faster, or more 
slowly. These dogs are white, spotted with bUck; 
the hair on their bodies is short, but long od their 
handsome curling tails. They draw their masters in 
sledges, snd are yoked tn psirs. There ars some 
large sledges, in which a man can lie down ia com- 
fort : to draw such a sledge twelve doga are neceasoi^ ; 
but there are small sledges in which a poor Oal^ 
can just maange to crouch, and two dogs can draw it. 
When the dogs are to be harnessed, they are not 
caught, sa horses are, but only called. Yet they do 
not like work better than horses like it, and when ther 
first set out they honi, but grow quiet after a little 
while. 

The driver is sometimes cruel to these poor di^ 
and corrects them for the smallest fault, by thjowiDg 
a atone at them, or the great club he holdi in his 
hand, or at least a snow-ball : if a hungry dog bat 
stoop down to pick up a morsel of food on lh« toad, 
ho ia punished in this manner. Yet it must be owned, 
' that the doga Lave their faull^ ; they are greedy, and 
1 to thi&mgt To Veft^ ^ixA <^'A a^ ^Wt iky. 
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the Ostyaks build Etore-houses, od the tops of very 
nigh, poles. The dogs are always on the watch to 
slip into their master's houses. If the door be left 
open ever so little, a dog will squeeze in, if he can ; 
but he does not stay lonff within, for he ifl soon thrurt 
out nith blows and kicita ; the women scream at the 
sight of a dog in the but, for they fear leet he will 
6nd the &h-trough. Yet after long journeys, t^i 
dogs are brought into the hut, and permitted to II«' 
down by the fire, and to eat out of the family trough;; 
At other times they sleep in the snow, and sat what* 
ever ia thrown to them. When they travel, bags of 
dried nah are brought in their sledges, to feed them 
by the way. The puppies are tenderly treated, and 
oetted by the fire ; yet many are killed for tlie sakfe.' 
of their fleecy hair, which is considered a fine ortiMi 
ment for pelisses. ' 

The Ostyaks have another, and a greater treainn 
than dogs; they have reindeer. Those who lira hfi 
fiehing have dogs only, but those who dwell among"! 
the hills, have deer as well as dogs. Reindeer or*' 
like dogs in one respect, they can be driven without 
either a whip or a bit, which are so necessary for 
horses. But though they do not need the lashing of 
a whip, they require to be gently ^otfti m^!a «. ^wm?, 
pole; and though they do not usfti. b. >i\\'&tf?5 fsc 
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quire to be guided by s, rein, fietened to their heads 
because they are not Uke dogs, bo eensiblft as to ba 
managed by speaking. 

But deer are very geotle, and are much more emlj 
driven than horses. To drive horses fbur-io-haud is 
very difficult, but to drive four reindeer is not Th« 
four deer are harnessed to the sledge all in a row, and 
a rein is Sistened to the head of one ; when he turns 
all the rest turn with him. Usually they troi, but 
they can gallop very fast, even down hill. When 
they are out of breath the driver lets them stop, and 
then ithe pretty creatures lie down, and cool their 
mouths with the snow lying on the ground. 

Men ride upon reindeer ; not upon their backs, but 
on their necks ; for their backs are weak, while their 
necka are strong. Riders do not mount reindeer as 
they do horses, — by resting on their backs, and then 
making a spring, Ebr that would hurt the poor attlmals ; 
they lean on a long staff, and by its help, spring on 
the deer's neck. But it is not easy, when seated, to 
keep on ; yoTt would certainly foil o^ for a!! strangera 
do, when thdy try to ride for the Jirsl time. The 
Oatyak knows how to keep his balance, by waving 
his long staff in the air, while the deer trots briskly 
along. But these reindeer have some curious &n- 
eiea ; they will not eat au-j fooi \ii&. *»^ at ^ilHl 



pluck themselvea from tU.e ground. It would be of 
no use at tlie end of a long journey, to put thorn in i^ 
stable ; — they would not eat ; they must be let looit 
to find their own nouriBhm«ut, which is a kind of nuM) 
that grows wild among the hills. 

The reindeer, after he is dead, is of as much use tQ 
the Ostyak, as when he was alive ; for his skiu is hi^ 
master's clothing. Both men and women dress ahk«^ 
in a suit that covers them from head to foot; the 
Beams are well joined will) Ihread, made of reiudstt 
Binews, and. the cold is kept well out The Ostyak 
lets no part of his body be uncovered but just hia fac^ 
and that would freeze, if he were not to rub it ofleq 
with his hands, covered over with bury reindaei 
gloves. The women cover their faces with thick veilfc 
The Ostyak wears a great-coat made of the akin of f 
white deer ; this gives him the appearance of a gre(t 
white bear. He carries in his hacd a bow taller thap 
himself. His arrows are very toug, aod made of wood) 
pointed with iron. With these he shoots the wild 
animals. He is very glad when he can shoot a sable; 
because the Kussian emperor reqmres every Ostyak to 
^ve him yearly, as a tax, the skins oE two sables. 
The fur of the sable is very valuable, and is made into 
muffi and tippets, and pelisses for the Russian noblea. 

But without hia Hnow-sboea, flia Qe.\.^t!*.-«t'3aS.Si. ■*!**- 



be able to pursue the wild ammals, for he would sink 
in tbe snow. These tJioes are made of long boards, 
turned up at the end like a boat, and fastened to the 
feet "What a wild creature an Ostyak must loofe, 
when he is hunting his pre^, wrapped in his shaggy 
I wlute coat, — his long dark hair floating in the wind, 
I l^his enormous bow in bis hand, and his enormoua 
shoes on his feet 1 

What ja the character of this wild man ? Ask what 
is bis religion, and that will show you how foohah and 
fierce a creature he must be. The Ostyak saya, that 
he believes in ONE God who cannot be seen, but he 
does not worship him alone; he worships other gods. 
And such goda 1 Dead men ! When a man dies, his 
relations make a wooden image of him, and worship it 
for three years, and then bury it. But when a priest 
dies, his wooden image is worshipped more than thr« 
years ; sometimea it is never buried ; for the priesta 
who are alive, encourage the people to go on woi 
ping dead priests' imagra.that they may get the 
!ngs which are made to them. 

But what do you think of men worshipping 
BKiSTsf Yet this is what the Oatyaks do. When 
they have killed a wolf or a bear, they stuff its skin 
with hay, and gather round to mock it, to kick it, to 
•pit upon it, and tVn — fce? at\t^ \^. m'^ wi 'afc liind 
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legs in a corner of the hut, and worship it ! Alas I 
how has Satan blinded their mind I 

And in what manner do they worship the beasts ? 
With screaming,— with dancing, — ^with swinging their 
swords, — hj making offerings of fiur, of silver and gold, 
and of reindeer. These reindeer they kill very cru- 
elly, by stabbing them in various parts of their bodies, 
to please the cruel gods, or rather cruel devils whom 
they worship. 

Has no one tried to convert the Ostyaks to God ! 
The emperor of Bussia will not allow protestant mis- 
sionaries to teach in Siberia. He wishes the Ostyaks 
to belong to the Greek church, and he has tried to 
bribe them with presents of doth to be baptized ; and 
a good many have been baptized. But what good 
can such baptisms do to the soul ? 

The Bussians do much harm to their subjects, by 
tempting them to buy brandy. There is nothing 
which the Ostyaks are so eager to obtain, as this dan- 
gerous drinL On one occasion, a traveller was sur- 
rounded by a troop of Ostyaks, sdl b^ging for brandy, 
and when they could get none, they brought a large 
heap of frozen fish, and laid it at the traveller's feet, 
saying, " Noble sir, we present you with this." They 
did get some brandy in return. Then, hoping for 
more, they bx>ught a great salmon, and a sturgeon, aa 
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[ Jong as a man. They seeoied ready to part with all 

I, for tlie sake of brandy. 
I| Thus you see how much harm the Ostyaks have 
■ iearned from their acquaintance with the Russians, 
r The chief good they have got, has been learning to 
build houses ; for once thoy lived only intents. 
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Thia tribe lives bo far to the north, that they 
'^17 little of the Russians, though they belong to the 
'%nperor of Russia. They live close by the Northern 
•feea. Imagine how very cold it must be. The Sa- 
iSioycdea inhabit tenU made of reindeer skins, such as 
the Ostyalis used to live in. They are a much wilder 
people than the Ostyaka. The women dress in a 
strange fantastic manner; not contented with a rein- 
deer dress, as the Ostyafcs are, they join furs and skins 
of various sorla together ; and instead of veiling their 
feces, they wear a gay fur hat, with lappets ; and at 
tbe back of their necks a glutton's tail hangs down, as 
well as long tsils of their own hair, with brass rings 
jingling tc^tber at the end. 
But if their taste in dress is laughable, their taste 
i/ood, is hotriUe, aa ^aw -wVi m«, A. tiaveller want 
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with a Samojede ^milj for a little while. They were 
drawn by reindeer, in sledges, and other reindeer 
followed of their own accord. When they stopped 
for the night, they pitched the tent, covering the long 
poles with their reindeer skins, sewed together. The 
snow covered the ground inside the tent, but no one 
thought of sweeping it away. It was easy to get 
water to fill the kettle, as a few lumps of snow soon 
melted. Some of the men slept by the blazing fire, 
while others went out, armed with long poles, to de- 
fend the deer from the wolves. There was in the 
party a child of two years old, with its mother. The 
child was allowed to help himself to porridge out of 
the great kettle. The traveller ofifered him white 
sugar; but at first he called it snow, and threw it 
away ; soon, however, he learned to like it, and asked 
for some whenever he saw the stranger at tea. At 
night, the child was laid in a long basket, and was 
closely covered with furs ; in the same basket also, he 
travelled in the sledge. 

One day the traveller saw a Samoyede feast A 
reindeer was brought, and killed before the tent door ; 
and its bleeding body was taken into the tent, and 
devoured, all raw as it was, with the heartiest appe- 
tite. It was dreadful to see the Samoyedes gnawing 
the <desh off the bones ; their fiices all stained mtb 
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hlood, and even the cbild had hia ehaie of the raw 

meat. Tndy they looked mote like wolves than 
taeo. 

I might go on to tell you of many other tribes ; 
but I must be content just to menUon a few. 

There is a tribe nho live in the eastern port of Si- 
beria, called the Yakuts, and instead of deer, and dogs, 
they keep horses, and oxen, and strange to say, they 
ride upon the oxen ; and eat the horsea. A horse's 
liead is counted by Ibem a most dainty dish. The 
G0W3 live in one room, and the family live in the aext, 
with tie calves, which are tied to posts by the fire, 
ftnd enjoy the full blaze. You may suppose that the 
calves need the warmth of the fire, when I tell yoa 
that the windows of the house are made of ice, bul 
that the cold is so great, that the ice does not melt. 

There is a large tribe called the Buraets. They 
dwell in tents. They are Buddhists. At one time 
the Eussians allowed missionaries to go to them. 
There was an old man named Andang, who used to 
attend the services very regularly. Hia wife accom- 
panied him. One Sunday the preacher spoke much 
of heaven and its glories. The old woman, on return- 
ing to her tent, sad to her husband, "Ol3 man, I am 
going home to-night." Her b'isband did not under 
stand her meauing • ^^^ %^^ ^d, " I love jeans 
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Christ, and I think I shall be with him lo-night" 
She iay down in her tent that night, but rose no 
more. In the morning, the old roan found her stiff 
and cold. He saddled his horse, and Bet off to tell 
the missionary. "0 sir," said he, with tears, "my 
wife is gone home." When the missionary beard the 
account of her death, he felt cheered by the hope that 
the old woman, though born a heathen, had died s 
Christian, and had left her tent to dwell in a glorious 
mansion above ; for how was it that she fell no fear 
of death, and how was it that she felt heaven was bef 
home i Was it not because Jesus loved her, and 
because she loved Jesus ! 



THE BANISHED KUBSIANB. 

Siberia is the land to which the emperor send* 
many of his people, when they diaptease him. In 
passing through Siberia, you would often see wagons 
full of women, children, and old men, followed by a 
troop of 3-oung men, and guarded by a band of sol- 
diers on horseback. You might know them to ba 
the banished Russians. What is to become of them I 
Some are to work in the mines, and some are to wort 
in the factories. Some are to liaie a \«& V«w^ ■^■«>- 
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isbmeot ; tbey are to be set free, in tbe midst of 6i- 
berb, to support tEiemselves in any way they ( 
Gentlemen and ladiea have a sm&tl sum of money 
allowed tbem by the emperor, and tliey live in thf 
towns. 

Tliese people are called in Siber», " the nnfortn- 
Dates." Some of them htive not deserved to ba baih 
ished ; but some have been guilty of crimes. 



^*Thera are a few cities in Siberia, but only a few, b 
they have been built by the Russians. 
The three chief cities are, — 
Tobolsk, on Ihe west, on. tiie river Oby. 
Irkutslc, in the midst, on the lake BaikaL 
Yarkutsk, on the east, on the river Lena. 

^B- o> IHKSB ortlEB, 

^K Tobolsk is tLe handsomest 

Irkutsk is the pleasantest. 
Yackutsk is the coldest 

It is not surprising that Tobolsk should be the 

handsomest, for there the governor of Siberia resides. 

A great many Chinese come to Irkutsk to trad^ 

■pd they bring <^viB.Ti\JtK«& cit ^i- < i 
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Tarkatsk is the ooldait town in the world ; there 
may be othen nearer the north, but none lie exposed 
to snch cold winds. The inhabitants scarcely dare 
admit the light, Ibf fear of mcreasing the cold ; and 
they make only one or two very small windows in 
their houses. Yet in summer vegetables grow freely 
in the gardens. 

The Ostyaks Hve near the Oby. 
The Bnraets Hve near lake Baikal 
The Takots live near the Lena. 



T&B UKAL MOUKTAIKa 

They are M cf tteasnres ; gold, silver, iron, oopper, 
and predons stones. They are dog np by the banish^ 
ed Russians, and sent in great wagons to Bussis, to 
ncrease the riches of the emperor. 
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Iv is impossible to look at Siberia, irithout bdog 
■truck nitb the shape of Xamkatka, which juts out 
like a short arm. It is a peniosula. A beautiful 
country it is ; fuU of mouD tains, sod rivers, and woods, 
and waterfalls, and not as cold as might be expected, 
But there are not many people dwelling in it ; for 
though it is larger than Great Britain, all the iuhabi- 
tanta might be continued in one of our small towns, 
And why are there so few in so fine a country ! Be- 
cause the people love brandy better than labor. The; 
have been corrupted by the Russian soldiers, and 
tnders, and convicis, and they are Bickeoisg and dying 
sway. 

A traveller once etad to a Karakatdale, "How 
Aould you like to see a ship arrive here from China, 
laden with tea and sngaj V " I should like it well," 
replied the man, " but there is one thing I should like 
better — to see a ship arrive full of men ; it ia men we 
want, for our men are sick ; of the twelve here, six 
are too weak to \iaaV oi &aV?' ^^H 
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But the ship that would do the most good to Eam- 
katka, is a missionarj ship. The Greek church is the 
religion ; but no religion is much thought of in Eam- 
katka ; hunting and fishing only are cared for. Tet 
I fear if missionaries were to go to Eamkatka, the 
emperor of Bussia would send them away. 

Where there are few men, there are generally many 
beasts and birds ; this is the case in Kamkatka. 

One of the most curious animals in Siberia, is the 
Argalis, or mountain sheep. It is remarkable for its 
enormous horns, curled in a very curious manner. 
Think not it is like one of our quiet, foolish sheep ; 
there is no animal at once so strong and so active. 
It is such a climber, that no wolf or bear can follow 
it to the high places, hanging over awful precipices^ 
where it walks as firmly as you do upon the pavement 
Sometimes a hunter finds ii among the mountains, 
and just as he is going to shoot it, the creature dis- 
appears : — ^it has thrown itself down a precipice I Ii 
it dashed to pieces I No, it feU unhurt, and has es- 
caped without a bruise ; for its bones are very strong, 
and its skin very thick. 

The bears of Kamkatka live diiefly upon fish and 
berries, and seldom attack men. Tet men hunt them 
for their skins, and for their &i The skins make 
cloaks, and the bt is used for lamps; but tbair fldh. 



ii thrown to the dogs. Many of tha bears are very 
thiD. It ia only fat bears that can sleep all the 
inDl«r in their dens without food ; Ikin beaia cannot 
sleep long, and even in winter they prowl abont fbt 
food. Dogs are very much afraid of them. A large 
party of travellers, who were riding in sledges, drawn 
by dogs, observed the dogs suddenly begin to snuff 
the air, and lo 1 immediately afterwards, a bear at 
b&\ speed crossed Uie road, and ran towards a foteiL 
Great confuBioD took place among the dogs ; they set 
off with all their might; some broke their honiew, 
edban got entangled among the trees, and overturn- 
ed their eledges. But the bear did not escape ; for 
the travellers shot him through the leg, and aftec- 
varda through the body ; and the dogs fetuted on 
Am flesh, instead of Uie bear feasting on theirs. 

Hunting seals is one of the occupations of iJie Eam- 
katdales. Three men in sledges, each sledge drawn 
^y five dogs, once got upon a large piece of ice, near 
the shore. They had killed two seals upon the ice, 
Khen ihey suddenly perceived that the ice was mov- 
ing, and carrying them out to sea. They were al- 

i ready too far &om land, to be able to get back. The; 

' knew not what would beoome of them, and much they 
feared tliey ahonld perish from cold and hunger, llie 
tee was so sliyperj ^JaaJ-^l NtwdSa^iMat danger of 
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BUdinginto the sea. To prevent thisy they stack their 
long poke deep into the ioe, and tied themselves to 
thepoles. They were driven about for many days; 
but one monung, — ^to th^ great joy^ they found they 
were close to the shore. They did not forget to 
praise God for so mercifully saving their lives ; though 
they were so weak from want of food^ as scarcely to be 
able to creep ashore. 

Charaotkb. — ^The Eamkatdales are generous and 
gratefuL A poor fiunily will sometimes receive another 
fiunily into the house for six weeks ; and when the 
food is nearly gone, the generous host, not liking to 
tell his visitors of it, serves ud a dish of different sorts 
of meat and vegetables, mixed together; the vis- 
itors know this is a rign that the food is abnost ex- 
hausted, and thej take their leave. 

Did I say the Eamkatdales are grateful f I will 
give you an instance of their gratitude. A traveller 
met a poor boy* He remembered his £eu», and said, 
^I think'I have sera you before.*' ''Tou have," said 
the boy ; ^ I rowed you down the river last summer, 
and you were so kind as to give me a skin, and some 
flints ; and now I have brought the skin of a sable as 
a present for you." The traveller, perceiving the boy 
had no shirt, and that his skin dress was tattered, re- 
fused the present; but seraig the bo)ii«& \B»&%«n«^ 
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bi toara, he caDed him back| and accepted iL A Chi- 
noie senrant, who wrb standing by, pitied so mneh 
the ragged oonditio& <^ the boy, that be gave him one 
own thin nankin shirtk 



«|rshh 

I CANNOT tell you much about Thibet; and the 
reason is, that so few travelleis have been there. And 
why have so few been there ! Is it because the moun* 
tains are so steep and high, the paths so narrow and 
dangerous ? All this is true ; but it is not mountains 
that keep travellers out of Thibet ; it is the Chinese 
govemment; tot Thibet belongs to China, and yoa 
know how carefully the emperor of China keeps straii* 
geis out of his empire* 

How did the Chinese get poksession of Thibet! A 
bng while ago^ a Hindoo army invaded the land, and 
the people in their fright sent to China for help. The 
Chinese came, drove away the Hindoos, and stayed 
themselves* They are not hard masters, they govern 
very mildly ; only they require a sum of money to be 
sent every year to Pekin, as tribute. 

But though Thibet belongs to China, the Chiaese 
language is not spc^en there. 

The people are like the Tartars inappearanoe^ th«| 
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have the Eame hony face, sharp black eye, and BLraight 
black Lair; but a, much fresber complexion, owing to 
the fresh muuntoin air ihey breathe. 

The Himalaya mountaias, the highest in Aai&, lie 
between Thibet and Hiodostan. Their peaks are al- 
ways covered with anow, and rapid streams pour down 
the rugged sides. The enow on the mountain- tops 
makeB Thibet very cold ; but there are warm valleys 
where grapes, and even rice flourish. 

The people build their houses ia the warmest spoto 
they can find ; they try to find a place sheltered firom 
the north wind, by a high rotk, and lying open to the 
Bouth sun. Their dwellings are only made of stones, 
heaped together, and the roofe are flat. Their riches 
oonaiat in flocks of sheep and goata. They have, 
another animal, which is not known in England, and 
yet s very useful creature, because, like a cow, it yields 
rich milk, and like a horse, it carries burdens. Tbia 
snimal is called the Yak, and resemblea both a horse 
imd a cow. Its chief beauty is ita t^l, which is mncli 
finer than a horse's tail, and ia black, and glossy, soft 
and flowing. Many of these bils are sent to lo^a, 
where they are used as Sy-flappers. 

The sheep and goats of Thibet are more usefU than 
ours ; for they are taught to carry burdeos orei tba 
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in kyng tnuns, irith large jacks ^'jskC :c ±>a:r 1::;;^^ 
bacb, and climbing up verr narrow ai i iwciii t^&zbi. 
And what is in these pacb ! ^oci : !u:« s^}'- 
wool, but goat*a wool : for the zota of ri.'>&« ia?-! 
very fine wool under their hair. No ivl. -vyi » 
{bund on any other goats. Bu: thoagb ti« i^ccift 
of Thibet can weave common cIo;h, thev <aL2«:t w»ar^ 

m 

this beautifbl wool, as it deserves to be vcTtS. Tiitf^- 
fore they send it to a country the ober sd< fsi '^ 
Himalaya mountains, called Cashmiere : tsd i£^^ z a 
woven into the most beauuM shawLi ia iZ ^< w-jrl<L 
But wool is not the only lidiei of Ii:'>i^ TW% 
is gold to be foxmd there; some in larr? vAfifA, sbi 
some in small dust Then wr also kr^ czga -J 
copper. And what use is made of chae rlcL-ts \ Ti^ 
worst in the world. 'With the gold and cf.zz^js raz- 
IDOLS are made ; for Thibet b a land of i^iiA Tz^. 
religion is the same there as in(3ma^---th« B«i«iilhaz . 
^and that B a religion of idok 

But theresanidol in TMbet, wWch ther* is z^x 
in China. It is a uvna idou He 5a called tji 
GrandUma. Thew are LaM in Taitarv, \.r. ift 
GRATOLama isin Thibet He « kotoi' -p Vi aa 
the^greatest bebg m tl» woiM, by ai: ±ft Lsim., 
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more, — nho hooor him, than who honor our < 
God. 

But this man leads a miserable life. "When ona 
Lama dies, another is chosen ; — some little baby, — 
and he ia placed in a very grand palace, and worship- 
ped aa a god all hia life long. I have heard of om 
of these baby Lamas, who, when only eighteen monlha 
old, sat up with great majesty on his pile of cuabions. 
When strangers entered, he looked at them kindlyi 
and when they made a speech to him, he bowed his 
little bead very graciously. What a sad fate for Hub 
poor infant I To be set up as a god, and taught to 
think himself a god — while all the time he ia a help* 
leas, foolish, sinful, dying creature I 



This ia the chief city of Thibet. Here is the palaoB 
of the Grand Lama. It is of enormous size. What 
do you think of tek thousand rooms! Did yoa 
ever hear of so large a house i Neither did you 4 
hear of so hiffh a house. It ia almost as high as tl 
pinnacle of St. Paul's church. There e 
riea, and on the highest story are the sta 
of the Grand Lama. It ia no matter to him llov 
'Oooy %hts of ataira ttiftta tokj \» *» tw^ U> 
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rooms ; for he is never allowed to walk : but it is fa- 
tiguing for his worshippers to ascend so high. I izy 
pose the priests make their Grand Lama live so high 
up, that he may be like our God who dwells in ihe 
highest heavens. Who occupy the ten thousai.d 
rooms of the palace I Chiefly idols of gold and silver. 
The house outside is richly adorned, and its roof glit- 
ters with gold. 

There are many magnificent houses in Thibet, 
where priests live. No one could live with tlem, 
who could not bear a great noise : for three times a 
day the priests meet to worship, and each time they 
hollo with aU their might, to do honor to Buddha. 
The noise is stunning, but they do not think it loud 
enough; so on feast days, they use copper instru- 
ments, such as drums and tmrnpets, of the moet enor- 
mous size, and with them they send forth an over- 
whelming sound. 

This unmeaning none may well remind us of a 
sound — louder far — that shall one day be heard ; so 
loud that M the vmrld will hear it It is the sound 
of the LAST TRUicPXT ! It will wake the dead. Stout 
hearts will quail; devils will tremble; but all those 
who love the Lord, will lajmce and say, " Lo, this ia 
our God; we bcvo widled teBim,^iidL'&^^'^^«^^ 
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IB of the most beautiful islands in tha 
world. Part of it indeed is flat — that part Dear Hin- 
dostan ; but in the midst — there aro mountains ; nnd 
Btreams running down their sides, and swelling into 
lovely rivers, winding along tlie fruitful valleys. Such 
scenes might remind you of Switzerland, tfao most 
Iwautiful country in Europe. 

The chief beauty of Coylon ia her trekh. 

I will mention a few of the beautiful, curious, and 
Useful trees of this delightful island. The tree (or 
which Ceylon is celebrated, is the oinnamos tree, 
For sixty miles along tlie shore, there are cinnamoo 
groves, and the sweet scent may be perceived far off 
upon the seas. If you were to see a cinnamon-tree, 
jou might mistake it for a laurel ; — a tree so often 
found in English gardens. The cinnamon- trees are 
never allowed to grow tall, because it is only the 
upper branches which are much prized for their barit 
littlo cMdren ot Ci;j\on Tsa."3 iJ&aii\i4M«ivsiUi^H 
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in the shade, peeling off the bark with their knives ; 
and this bark is afterwards sent to England to flavor 
puddings, and to mix with medicne. 

There are also groves of coooa-nut trees on the 
shores of Ceylon. A few of these trees are a little 
fortune to a poor man ; for he can eat iiie fruit, build 
bis house with the wood, roof it with the leaves, make 
cups of the shdl, and use the oil of the kernel instead 
of candles. 

The JAOK-<rsEB bears a larger fruit than any other 
in the world ; — as large as a horse's head, — and so 
heavy that a woman can only carry one upon her head 
to market This laige fruit does not hang on the tree 
by a stalk, but grows out of the trunk, or the great 
branches. This is well arranged, for so laige a fruit 
would be too heavy for a stalk, and might fall o£^ and 
hurt the heads ct those sitting beneath its shade. 
The outnde of this fruit is like a horse-chestnut, green, 
and prickly; the inside is yellow, and is full of ker^ 
nels, like beans. Hie wood is like mahogany, — ^hard 
and handsome. 

But there is a tree in Ceylon, still more curious 
than the jack-tree. It is the talpoivtree. This is a 
very tall tree, and its top is covered by a cluster of 
round leaves, each leaf so laige, that it would do for a 
carpet^ &r • o(HniiioiHU2Bed room; and one dn^ 
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LEAF, cut it in three-cornered pieces, will make a tent ! 
Wben cat up, the leaves nre used for fans and book 
But tbis tree bears no fruit till just before it die*,— 
tbat is till it ia jifiy years old : thex — an enormous 
bud is seen, rearing its huge head in the midst of the 
crown of {eaves ; — the bud burals with n loud noise, 
and a yellow flower appears, — a flower bo large, tlint 
it would fill a room I The flower turns into £roit_ 

People. — And who are the people who lin 
beautiful laud \ 

In the flat part of the island, towards the north, tl 
peopld resemble the Hindoos, and speak and tbuj 
like tbem ; and they arc called Tamuls. 

But aniDDg the mountains of the south a diff^ 
kind of people live, called the Cingalese. Hiey | 
not speak the Tamul language, nor do they follow ti» 
Hindoo religion. They follow tJie Buddhist religion, 
You know this is the religion of iha greater part of 
the nations, Ceylon is full of the temples of Buddha, 
In each temple there is an inner dark room, very 
large, where Buddha's image ia kept, — a great ii 
that almost fills the room. 

The priests in their yellow cloaks, with their b] 
heads and bare feet, may be seen every mor 
bagging from door to door ; but _proHrf beggars tj 
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arc. — iiic '-Xiiac^iaiilatf "xi awzit— mt hit ^anfiTig 
fni'i '^i-' 'aSiC^^ riaiir :o .T»cai7ft .ice ma .t.u . JUk 

TlcTc is iL-:"iier Tctskp m Cerion, ana .t .a more 
followed 'iiiiL iic TfoisLip of Eadiilia, vet .t .a ±0 
mofit horrible that joa caa imagine. It ;a 'Jxe woniup 
of the DEVIL*. Buddha taught, when hi: vaa aiiTPw 
that there vaa no God, but that there w^^re oianj 
devils: yet he forbid people to worship xLtst ''ihztiIa: 
but no one minds what he said on that poinL 

There are many devil priests. Vih.Kn any one -^ 
dck, it is supposed that the devil has caus^ ila ud* 
ness, and a devil priest is sent for. And what can tjt 
priest do \ He dances,— he rings,— with his f^oa paiLV 
ed,— small bells upon his legs,— and a flaming v>nL 
in each hand ; while another man beats a loud inzr.. 
Ho dances, he sing*— all night long,— acm*itim^ 
changing his white jacket for a black, or his blacic f.%' 
a white,— sometimes fidiing down, aa.i v.^^jurta^^ 
jumping up,— some*im*a r%l:n- \:A '..-,!r.e.r..T.*^ 'v - 
ning,— and all tlU U 6'jfa x c'.*aAn v.-. > .r.. : . . 
coax him to cock ov. /. v..* >:.-;i -.kt, . . . 

what he jjrf'^^dl :--^..,- .;. •«....; .^. ^.:.. . 

money bj lu .^^,.;£». 7,^ .^^^ ..^ ^^^ .^ ,. 
these devL-'kiiSBv . r. !«-«► -4^^ 
Bttddhk|riHBt,jnun*;iiii«| va </ 
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bnodred and 6ty liistories of Boddha; bat it df 
lighu them to watch all night the antics of a den) 
[meEt 

What ifl the character of these deceived people! 
Itey are poKte, and obliging, but as deceitful as their 
own priefita. They are not even miccre in their ntong 
religion, but are ready to pretend to be of any religion 
irhich ia most oonrenient. The Fortugueee once 
ware masters of Ceylon, and they tried to make the 
people Boman Catholics. Then the Dutch came, who 
tried to force them to bo Protestants. Many infanta 
were baptized, who grew up to be heathen priests. 
Now the English are masters of Ceylon ; tbey do not 
oblige tbe people to be Cbriatians, yet many pretend 
to be Chrjsitians who ara not 

A man was once asked, "Are you a Budd- 
hist!" 

" No," he replied. 

"Are you a Mahomedan !" 

"No." 

" Are you a Roman Catholic !" 

"No." 

" What is your religion )" 

" Government religion." 

Such was bis answer. This man bad no n 
aU, — he only wiahel to (fti\Kiii ^ft ^')<n ^a 
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emor. But will lie obtain the &yor of the Groyemor 
of the world» the King of klDgs t 

We have said nothing yet about the appearance 
of the Cingalese. Both men and women wear a piece 
of cloth wound round their waists, called a comboy ; 
but they do not, like the IQndoos, twist it over their 
shoulders ; they wear a jacket instead. Neither do 
the men wear turbans, as in India, but they &sten 
their hair with a comb, while the women &sten theirs 
with long pins. The Cingalese ladies and gentlemen 
imitate the English dress, especially when they come 
to a party at the English Governor's house. Then 
they wear shoes and stockings instead of sandals; 
the gentlemen contrive to place a hat over their long 
hair, by first taking out the combs; yet they still 
wind a comboy over their English clothes. The Hin- 
doos do not thus imitate the English, for they are too 
proud of their own customs. Hindoo ladies never go 
into company ; but Cingalese ladies may be seen at 
parties, arrayed in colored satin jackets, and adorned 
with golden hair-pins, and diamond necklaces. 

You have heard of the foolish ideas the Hindoos 
entertain about castes. It is the Brahmin priests 
who teach them these opinions. The Buddhist priests 
say nothing about castes; yet the Cingalese have 
castes of their own; but not the same castes as the 



Hindoos. There are twenly-oiis castes ia all ; tba 
highest cflste consists of t1i6 husbandmea, and (he 
lowest of the mat-weavere. 

Below the lowest caate, are the otjtcabm I The 
poor outcasta live in villages by themselves, hated \fj 
all. When they meet any one, who are not outcasts, 
they go as n^ar to the hedge as they can, with their 
bands on the top of their heads, to show their respect. 
These poor creatures are accustomed to be treated 
as if they were dogs. Wb-it pride there is in man's 
heart I How is it one poor worm can lift himself np 
so high above his fellow-worm, though both are made 
of the same dust, and shaEl lie down in the same dtut 
together I ^B 

KAKDT. ^ 

This town is built among the high mountains. It 
was built there for the same reason that the eagle 
biulds ber nest on the top of a tall rock, — to get out 
of the reach of enemies. But the proud king, who 
once dwelt there, has been conquered, and now Eng- 
land's Queen rules over Ceylon. No wonder that the 
proud king had enemies, for he was a monster of 
cruelty. His palace ia still to be seen. & 
h tower, aTidliha.t open.^«IiR.T3B.t'CQa\««\ 
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ihe Icut king used to stand to enjoy the sight of his 
subjects' agonies. Those who had offended him were 
killed in the Court below, — ^killed not in a common 
manner, but in all kinds of barbarous ways, — such as 
6y being cut in pieces, or by swallowing melted lead. 
At length the Cingalese invited the English to come 
and deliver them from their tyrant ; the English came 
and shut him up in prison till he died, and now an 
English governor rules over Ceylon. 

The greatest curiosity to be seen at £!andy is a 
TOOTH 1 a tooth that the people say was taken out 
of the mouth of their Buddha. It is kept in a splen- 
did temple on a golden table, in a golden box of great 
size. There are seven boxes one inside the other 
and in the innermost box, wrapped up in gold, there 
is a piece of ivory, the siae of a man's thumb, — ^that 
is the tooth of Buddha I Every day it is worshippedi 
and offerings of fruit and flowers are presented. 



COLOMBO. 



This is the chief English town of Ceylon, as 
Kandy is the chief Cingalese town. The English 
governor lives here, but he has a house at Eandy too^ 
where he may enjoy the cool movmXAiiv ^« ^^^si^ 



a fine road from Colombo to Kandy, broader and 

hrder tbau English roads ; jet it h out throngh 

wp mountains, and ^inds by dangerous predpices. 

e laborers in Ceylon stronger than any in 

I Wgland. I mean the ki^phasts. It is curious to 

) this huge animal meekly walking along ivith a 

P'Hanl: across its tusks, or dragging wagons ful! of 

I iBrge stones. Among the mountains there are herds 

. ;f mild elephants, BomeUmes a hundred may bo seen 

KAl one herd. There are no elephanb in the world aa 

I Ibnrageous as those of Ceylon, yet they are very 

Sent when tamed. If you wished to Tiait the 

'iaaa, you might safely ride upon the back 

e-footed elephant, and al! your brothers and 

:r many, might ride with you. 
MiBsioNABiEa. — There are some in Ceylo 
some of the heathens have obeyed their voice. 

There was once a devil priest. Having been 
tected in some crime, h& naa imprisoned at Randy, 
and while in prison he read a Chiistian tract, and was 
converted. Thus (like Onesimus, of whom wo read in 
he Bible,) he escaped from Satan's prison, while ahnt 
op in man's prison. When he was set free, he was 
baptj^d by the miEsionary at Eandy, and he ebon 
bo called AbrBh&in. "WV^i. iiotii6 did he ch< 



[>o seen 
orld^^ 
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bis BOD, a boy of fourteen f Isaac. He buried bis 
conjuring books, tbougb be migbt bave sold tbem for 
eigbt pounds, ^s cottage was in a Tillage fifteen 
miles from Eandy. He bad left it — a mcked man ; 
be returned to it a ffood man. 

After some time, a missionary went to visit Abrabam 
in bis cottage. A good Cingalese was bis gmde. 
Tbe walk there was beautiful, along narrow patbs, 
amidst fields of rice, tbrougb dark tbickets, and long 
grass. No one in Abraham's village bad ever seen tbe 
fair face of an Englishman ; and tbe sight of the mis 
sionary alarmed the inbabitants. Abraham's ^mily 
was the only Christian family in that place. How 
glad Abrabam felt at the sigbt of the missionary, — 
almost as glad as tbe first Abrabam felt at tbe sigbt 
of the three angels. When the missionary entered, 
Abraham was teaching bis wife, for sbe was soon to 
be baptized. By what name ? By the name of Sarah. 
There were seven children in tbe family. How bard 
it must be for Abrabam to bring them up as Chris- 
tians, in the midst of bis beathen neighbors. Even 
his brothers hate him, wound bis cattle, and break 
down bis fences. Once they pointed a gun at him, 
but it did not go ofL Abraham's comfort is to walk 
over to Eandy every Saturday, to worship God tbere 
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on Sunday with the Christians ; and he does not find 
fifteen miles too far for his willing feet May the 
Lord preserve Abraham, £EdthM in the midst of the 
widoid. 



Tbm k ibe brgest island in the world, except one. 
Borneo is of a different shape from our Britain, but if 
you could join Britain and Ireland in one, both 
together would not be as large as Borneo. Yet how 
unlike is Borneo to Britain ! Britain is a Christian 
island. Borneo is a heathen island. Yet Borneo is 
not an island of idols^ as Ceylon is. All heathens do 
not worship idols. I will tell you who live in Borneo^ 
and you will see why there are so few idols there. 

Many people have come from Malacca, and settled 
in Borneo ; so the island is frill of Malays. These 
people have a cunning and cruel look, and no won* 
der ; — ^for many of them are pibatks ! It is a com- 
mon custom in Borneo to go out in a large boat, — ^to 
watch for smaller boats, — ^to seize them — ^to bind the 
men in chains, and to bring them home as slaves. 
There are no seas in the world so dangerous to sail in, 
as the seas near Borneo, not only on account of tha 
rocks, but on account of the great number of pirateti 
What is the religion of Borneo! llt&'^lU^iQXDL^^«xfisasu 
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But the Ualnys do not follow the laws of Mahomet 
DB the Turks do. They do not mind the hours of 
prayer, Dor do they attend legularly at the moeqae. 
This is not anrprising, for thej do not nnderstsad the 
Koran. Mahomet wrote in Arabic, and the MaUfs 
do Dot understaad Arabic Why do they not get the 
Koran translated ? Mahomet did not wish the book 
to bo translated. Why then do not the Malaya leara 
Arabic ! I wonder they do not, but I suppose they 
&re too idle, and too careless. The boys go to Bchool 
and learn to read and write their own easy laoguagg 
— the Malay ; and they learn also to repeat whole 
chaptet^ of ^e Koran, hut without understanding a 
word. Still they think it a great advantage to know 
these chapters, because they imagine that by repeat- 
ing them, they can drive away evil spirits. 

The Malays observe Mahomet's law against eating 
poik ; but many of them drink wine, though Mahomet 
forbids it. However, they follow Mahomet la not 
having dancing at their feasts ; indeed, their behavior 
at feasts is sober and orderly, for they amuse them- 
selves chiefly by singing, and repeating poema. They 
have only two meals a day, and they live chiefly upon 
rice, which they eat, sitting cross-legged on the flo^ 
They get tea from Chinn, and drink many oapa 
iag the day, in ttie v. 
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The ladies, are treated like the ladies of Turkeji and 
shut up in their hoi»eB| to spend their time m folly 
and idleness. 

The men scarcely work at all, but employ the slaves 
they have stoloi at sea, to labor in their fields. Thdr 
houses are not better than bams, and not nearly as 
strong ; for the sides and roof are generally made only 
of large leaves. They are built upon posts, as in Sianu 
It is well to be out of the reach of the leeches, crawl- 
ing on the ground. 

The Malays dress in loose clothes, trowsers, and 
jacket, and broad sash ; the women are wrapped in a 
loose garment, and wear their glossy black hair flow- 
ing over their shoulders. The rich men dress mag- 
nificently, and quite cover their jackets with gold, 
while the ladies delight to sparkle with jewels. 



BBUNL 

This IS the capital. It is often called Borneo, and 
it is written down in the maps by this name. It is 
one of the most curious cities in the world ; for most 
of the houses are built in the river, and most of the 
streets are only water. Every morning a great mar- 
ket is held on the water. The peoj^te oom^ in boaia 



1 all the couotry round, bringing thiit and vege- 
ea to sell, and they paddle up and down the city 
11 tbey have Bold their goods. 

, Tbo Sultan'a palace U built upon the bank, close tc 
Q watisr ; and the front of hia palace is open , eo 
t IB easy ta come in a boat, and to gaze upon 
s he Bita cross-legged oa his throne, arrayed in 
rple satin, glittering viih goH. 
I There ia a mosque in Bmni ; but it is built only i£ 
ick,and has notliing in it but a nooden pulpit; and 
rdly anybody goea there, though a man stands oat- 
||i!de making a loud noiae on s great drum, to iurite 
' jieople to come in. 
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These are a savage people who inhabit Borneo. 
They lived there before the Malaya came, and they 
have been obliged to submit to them. They are eav- 
ages indeed, lliey are darker than the Malaya ; yet 
they are not black ; their skin is only the color of cop- 
per. Their hair ia cut short iu front, but streams 
down their backs ; their large moutlis abow a quao- 
tity of black teelb, mada black by chewing the b 
^uL Tlxey -wear \cq 'toiXft i:XsAiBi'4„\ssii. ita^ (| 
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Iheir ears, and anxa, and legs, with numbers of braai 
rings. Their looks are wild and fieroe, but not cun- 
ning like the lodu of the Malays. They are not Ma- 
homedans; they have hardly any religion at alL 
They believe there are some gods, but they know 
hardly anything about them, and they do not want 
to know. They neither make images to the gods, 
nor say prayers to them. They live like the beasts, 
thinking only of this li^ ; yet they are more unhappy 
than beasts, for they imagine there are evil spirits 
among the woods and hills, watching to do them 
harm. It is often hard to persuade them to go to 
the top of a mountain, where they say evil spirits 
dwell. Such a people would be more ready to listen 
to a missionary than those who have idols, and tem- 
ples, and priests, and sacred books. 

Their wickedness is very great. It is their chief 
delight to get the heads of their enemies. There are 
a great many different tribes of Dyaks, and each tribe 
tries to cut off the heads of other tribes. The Dyaks 
who live by the sea are the most cruel ; they go out 
in the boats to rob, and to bring home, not slaves, 
but BSADS I And how do they treat a head when 
they get it? They take out the brains, and then 
they dry it in the smoke, with the flesh and hair still 
.on ; then (bey put a string through i^ and fosAft^t^ \^ 



to their waisfa. The evening that they have got aome 
new heads, the warriors dance nilh delight, — theii 
heads dangSiog hy their sides; — and they turn round 
in the dance, and gaze upon their heads, — and ahout, 
— and yel! with triumph 1 At night they still keep 
the heads near them ; and in the day, they play with 
them, as children nith their dolla, talking to them, 
putting food in their mouths, and the betel-nut be- 
tween their ghastly lips. After wearing the heads 
many days, they hang them up to the ceilinga of 
their rooms. 

No English lord thinka so much of bis pictures, t» 
the Dyaks do of their heads. They think these heads 
are the finest ornaments of their houses. The man 
\¥ho has most heads, is considered the (greatest man. 
A man who has no HSAoais despised 1 If bo wishes 
to be respected, he must get a head as soon as he caa. 
Sometimes a man, in order to get a head, will go out 
to look for a poor fisherman, who has done him no 
harm, and will come back with his head. 

When the Byaks figbt against thdr enemiee, they 
try to get, not only the beads of men, but also the 
heads of women, and cBiu»RE(f, How dreadful it 
must be to see a poor sady'b head banging from the 
ce'ilwg I There was a Dyak who lost all his property 
by fire, but he cared iio\. foT\<»m^'!.wj'Oiflai{,,Mi-ttijidi 
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asfinr loBiog his pbbcious heads; nothing oonld con- 
sole him tea TBXB loBs; some of them he had cut off 
himself and others had been eat off bj his &ther, and 
left to him I 

People who are so bent on killing, as these Djaks 
are, must haye many enemies. The Dyaks are alwqrs 
in fear of being attacked by their enemies. Thej are 
afraid of living in lonely cottages; they think it a 
better plan IcMr a great many to Uve together, that they 
may be able to defend themselyes, if surprised in the 
night Four hundred Dyaks will live together in one 
house. The house is very large. To make a more 
safe, it is built upon very high poiU^ and there are 
ladders to get up by. The posts are sometimes forty 
feet high; so that when you are in the house, you find 
yourself as high as the tall trees. There is one very 
large room, where all the men and women sit, and 
talk, and do their work in the day. The women 
pound the rice, and weave the mats, while the men 
make weapons of war, and the little children play about 
There is always much noise and confusion in this 
room. There are a great many doors along one side of 
the long room ; and each of these doors leads into a 
small rocnn where a femily lives; the parents, the balues, 
and the girls sleep there, while the boys <^ the fiunily 
sleep in the large room, that has }uat beioiSL d»wa%f^ I 
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Om TOT Imeb Lmm*. 

n* Au DjatadB not five in konsw qwta m 
hi^& T«l wivnl baufiei nhatnt die Game baaen. 
!■ Ik* waitt of Ifcca rillages, tliere is alwayi ou 
Whb wfccR da boy* ikcp. In this house all tha 
BUMS of tbe rilhgn an kept. The house is round, 
■id boik <M poste, and the entrance is undernealh 
ttfongfa the floor. Ab this is the best house ia the 
^bgc^ tiarellen are alwaij-s brought to this house to 
■leq>. Think how dreads it must be, when yoi 
wake in the night to see thirty or forty horrible heads, 
daogiiag from the ceiling ! The wind, too, vrhSdi 
oomea in through little doors in the roof^ blows the 
heads about ; so that they knock gainst each other, 
and eeem almost as if they were aUll alive. Thia ia 

the BKAD-BOQSB, 

These Hill Dyaka do not often get a new head; 
but when they do, they come to the Head-House at 
night, and sing to the new head, while they l>eat upon 
their loud gongs. What do they say to the new 
head! 

" Your head, and your spirit, are ; 
Bade your counWyman lo \» Am.-q.\>^ i&. i 
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wander in the fields, that we may bring the heads of 
your brethren, and hang them up with your heads." 

How much Satan must delight in these prayeis. 
They are prayers just suited to that great mubdxbsb 
and dbstboybb! 

The Malays are enemies to all the Dyaks; and 
they have burnt many of their houses, cut down their 
fruit trees, and taken their children captives. The 
Dyaks complain bitterly of their sufferings. Some of 
them say, ^ We do not live like men, but Eke mon- 
keys ; we are hunted from place to place ; we have no 
houses ; and when we light a fire, we fear lest the 
smoke should make our enemies know where we are." 

They say they live Uke monkeys. But why do 
fhey behave like tigers? 

An English gentleman, named Sir James Brooke, 
has settled in Borneo, and has become a chief of a 
large tract of land. His house is near the river Sara- 
wak. He has persuaded the Sultan of B(»meo, to give 
t&e English a vxbt littlb island called the Isle of 
Labuan. It is a desert island. Of what use can this 
small island be to England! English soldiers may 
live there, and try to prevent pirates infesting the 
seas. If it were not for the pirates, Borneo would be 
able to send many treasures to foreign countries. It 
k but a little way from Borneo to 8uveui|Qic^%&4 
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tliere are many Eoglish merchaDte at Sngapore, readf 
to bay the precious things of Boroeo. Gold is founl 
fai Borneo, mixed with the earth. But I don't know 
wbo would dig it np, if it were not for the iodustrioia 
Chinese, who come over in great numbeis to gA,— 
money in this ishmd. Diamonds are found then, ai 
a valuable metal called antimony. 

The sago-tree, the pepper plant, and the uigar-ci 
and the coooa-nut tree are abundaoL 

The greatest curiosity that Borneo possesses are tha 
eaUble nests. These white and transparent nests ars 
found in the caves by the aea-sbore, and they are tha 
work of a little swallow. The Chinese give a hi^ 
price for these nesta, that they may make soup &r 
their feasts. 

Amuals. — Borneo has very few large animala. 
There are, indeed, enormous alligators in the riven, 
but there are no lions or tigers ; and even the bean 
are small, and content to climb the trees for fruit and 
honey. The majestic animal which is the pride of 
Ceylon, is not found in Borneo : I mean the elephant 

Yet the woods are filled with living creatun^, 
Squirrels and monkeys sport among the trees. The 
leaps of the monkeys are amazing ; hnndreds will 
jump one after the other, from a tree as high aa a 
louse, and not ono \n\\ nma \n» tootof, I'^.-on;* «bA. 
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then a monkey has a fall. The most curious kind of 
monkey is found in Borneo— the Ourang-outang ; but 
it is one of the least active ; it climbs carefully from 
branch to branch, always holding by its hands before 
it makes a spring. These Ourang-outangs are not as 
large as a man, yet they are much stronger. All the 
monkeys sleep in the trees ; in a minute a monkey 
makes its bed by twisting a few branches tt^ther. 

Beneath the trees — ^two sorts of animals, very unlike 
each other, roam about, — ^the clumsy hog, and the 
graoeful deer. As the largest sort of monkeys is found 
in Borneo, so is the smallest sort of deer. There is a 
deer that has legs only eight inches long. There ia 
no more elegant creature in the world than this bright 
eyed, swift-footed little deer. 



f ¥ Uie Lfcme of a great empire. There « 

r-oL-:!*. Kifc^i* ^'^e ot these is very Jong, aa: 

j-t-^r « K alv-J A thousand miles .'ontr.- 

.■w;^ a.« i-«*: Britain, but not near:-.- t 

\a ^ ^"« sjinds together are lar^'er :hai 

rSw » * founh island near the Japar 

Iv^i .\'«K\ *Svi it 13 filled with JapaDesc 

N « ^"^'^ ■■ '^ '■*-^"-"' 'o get into China : but it t 
^. ^A^ '•^^•'" -^* P^'t into Japan. The emperor 
^ v^yi^ -^ V^ *»»iv:iing round the coast, to prevent 
^,,^^ A^"-'5; ---^ ^is country. These boats are 
^^^ iW -V^ ccinnot go far from the shore. No 
l^^cr ^"^V * ^''^'' '^'^'^ floating in a foreign harbor. 
•>; s ^-'^ ^* ^"^^ *-*'^ J«pa°» i<^ IS also difficult to 
^ > V- I'^^'f^' i* a law condemning to death 
^m^^ *^^' ^^'**^^'« ^» country. The Chinese 
^i^.\j» ^J^^^ ^ ^^^f ^a°<i ; but they do not 

^^^ ^^ 5«^wiftSA mind theirs. 
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liemnigiit Cii iir. "Tii^. r a isi* 
ighiedfin opikr "^i* :»rc;y v. -i*r-«» in 



I ftw frheraagTs bss cii hi iu^ i 

lie JspaiKK: oStJER k^. iicv '*•'' v^<x r=: 

iras told that hk zriK irx tvoEOP- ^ sbf^ "z 

tluit flie JwpaaaA i^r afevit -^a: 

land woald be & ffscnmnr ^ 1 

Sowerer, he had m wbcl bks&ol aac «k rrcae^ 

^rith measanng ifeo*. 

He aiked tk Jkirkk-u «sl bik & i^n*. #" ff« 
and vegetahki fiar i» S9r aac mis99r iv ar%^ 
bat Ae J^mbck 'vpnuc lae «. 
Hie wanted to har WjaH. -^flc a 
bee^ hoi the Jwfmm moec ■'Tai sMf? isr-- 
Ami ; ftr Hiey voi havt. ax ik Imc t>>^ 
ttaploB|^; dMjd&^w ncx 
toheeilBi; latfte JLs^an 
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Thib is the name of a great empire. There are 
three principal islands. One of tliese is very long, tai 
Tery narrow; it ia about a thousand miles long,— 
much longer than Great Britain, but not nearly as 
broad. Yet the three islands together are larger tbii 
our ifllaad. There ia a fourth island Dear the Jspsn 
islands, caUed Jesso, and it is filled nith Jap ancw 
people. 

You know it is difficult to get into China ; 
&r more difKcult to get into Japan. The c 
has boats always watching round the coast, to prerent 
strangers coming into bis country. These boats srs 
BO made, that they cannot go far from the shore, ^'a 
Japaneae ship is ever seen Hoating in a foreign harbor. 
If it be difficult to get into Japan, it is also dilScalt U> 
get out of her. There is a, law condemning to death 
any Japanese who leaves his country. The ChiniM 
alao'are forbidden to leave their land ; but they do not 
mind their laws as well as the Japanese mind (AM^fl 



Jap ancw 
3 enfflw^^^ 
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I shall cot be able to tell you much ubout Japan ; 
as strangers may not go there, nor natives come from 
it English ships very seldom go to Japan, beeausa 
they are so closely watched. The guard-boats surround 
them night and day. When it is dark, lantema ar* 
lighted, in order the better to observe the strangere. 
One English captain entreated permission to land, thai 
ho might observe the stars with his instruments, jn 
order afterwards to make maps ; but he could only 
get leave to land on a little island where there were 
a few fishermen's huts; and all the time he was there, 
the Japanese officers kept their eye upon him. He 
was told that be must not measure the land. It seems 
that the Japanese were afraid that his measurinrj tho 
land would be the beginning of his taking it away. 
However, he had no such intention, and was content 
with measunng the sea. 

He asked the Japanese to sell him a supply of fruit 
and vegetables for his crew, and a supply was brought ; 
but the Japanese would take no money in return. 
He wanted to buy bullocks, that his crew might havg 
beef, but the Japanese replied, " You cannot have 
them, ; for they wort hard, and are tired, they draw 
the plough ; they do their duty, and they ought not 
to be eatfln ; but the hogs are lajy ; they do no work, 
you may have them to eat, M ■jcm Vi^ '*? 
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JvpnDOK irin not area milk tli«r cows, bat tbey nBo* 
Ae ealvw to lure all the milk. 

joa Willi to know tehf/ the Japanese vrilt not it- 
kir itrangen to land, I must relate some events w 
h&ppened three hundred years ago. 

Some Roman Catholic priests &om Spun andPbr 
tagal Eettled in the land, and Langht the people lb 
Christ, but the; taught them also to worship the a 
ind the Virgin Mar}?. Thousands of the Japasw 
were baptized, and were called Christians, After tU 
years had passed away, the emperor began to feat & 
the kings of Sp^n and Portugal would comc^ul 
take away his conntry from him, as they had tibi 
Bway other countries ; so the emperor began to ptf- 
secute the priests, and all who followed tb«T « 
One emperor after another persecuted the Chrklini> 
There is a burning mountain in Japan, and down it 
terrible yawning mouth many Qiristians were'thnw& 
One emperor commanded his people instead of mf- 
skipping the cross, to trample upon it. To do eilhtf 
— is wicked ; to do either is to insult Christ. 

All Christians are now hated in Japan. TheDotdi 
tried to persuade the emperors to trust them; bol 
they could only get leave to buy and sell at one pboe, 
but not U 

Here are many \W3M.*JS>AftiHv^Ssi'iw5Mi,«wje(aal!» 
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boxes, and BcreeDB, and cabinets, Yaranhed and ornft- 
mented in a curious manner, and these are much 
admired by great people in Europe. There is Bilk, 
too^ and tea, and porcelain in Japan ; but they are 
not nearly as fine as China. Iliere is gold alsa 

There are as many people in Japan, as there are in 
Britain ; fi>r the Japanese are very industrious, and 
cultiyate abundance ot nce^ and ^ifieat Oh I hoir 
sad to think that so many millions should be linng 
and dying in darkness ; for the chief religion is the 
£ibe, and foolish religion of Buddha, or, as he is called 
in Japan, *^ Budso.^ How many names are given to 
that deodverl Buddha in G^lon; Fo^ in China; 
Gaudama, in Burmah ; Codom, in Siam and Bndso 
in Japan I 

What sort of people are the Japanese f 
They are a very' polite peop le m uch politer than 
the Chinese^ but very prpnd. They are a learned na- 
tion, for they can read and write^ and they understand 
geography, arithmetic^ and aalianomy. Thoe is a 
college where many hoigasiget^ are tan^^ even Eng- 
lish. The diess of the gentlemen Is cl^gant;^-the 
loose tunic and trowaers^ the sash, and jacket, are 
made of a kind ot £ne Iumd* adorned with variooa 
patterns; the 4(w^'"fl» ''^ ^ ^'^ V^^ wbi^afia 
are iraa ^^ the jbot^ ^^ ^^ eo«»^% ^Vi& ^^ 



head, altLougli most of the hitir ia ahaveD, and tin 
littlu that remains beliind, is tied tightly together; m 
umbrella or a fao is all that is used to keep off tlx 
BUD ; — except oa journeys, and then a Jai^e cap of (uktl 
paper, or of plaited grass ia irom. The great mark bj 
which a gentleman is knonn, is wearing two swords. 

The Japanese houses are very pretty. In the win- 
dows — flower-po^ are placed ; and when real flowen 
cannot be had, artificial flowers are used. In great 
houses, the ladies are shut up in one part ; while in 
the otlier, company is received. The house is divided 
into rooms by large screens, and as these can be moved, 
ihe rooms can be made larger, or smaller, aa the 
master pleases. There are no chairs, for the Japaneee, 
though so much like the Chinese, do not sit like them 
on chaira, but on mate beautifully woven. The em- 
peror's palace is Called, " The Hall of the Thouaand 
Mats." Every part of a Japanese house U covered 
with paper, and adorned with paintings, and gold, and 
lilver flowers ; even the doors, and the ceilii^s, ate 
ornamented in this manner. Beautiful boxes, and 
porcelwn jars, add to the beauty of the rooms. 

The climate ia pleasant, for the winter is short, and 
the sun is not as hot as in China ; so that the ladiea, 
and gentlemen, are almost as (air ae Elusopan^ 
tiough the laboters »re f erj 4k^i. 
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ThiA way ct 4 jing » thonghi my finei and as a 
niward, the emperor allows theacm ef the dead maa 
tooeeopjhit&ther'Bplaeeiii thacouil Batta^a 
plaoetolum^ whenaiZs"^ theieniay baaoclLa tan- 
ftd aoenel MiauonarieB canaot eome into Japan t» 
teach the people a better my of dyings and to tal 
flnai of a ha|q[>y place after death. 



This is the lar j^t kkuid in the world. It is «• 
iMge as Europe (vHiioh is not an Msnc?, but m tomH' 
fw»<). But how d^rent is Australia from Eoiopel 
IiiBtead of coQtsiniiig, as Uorope does, a niunber <rf 
grand kingdoms, it has not one single king. Instead 
at being filled mUx people, the greater part of Aus- 
tralia is a desert, or a fbresti where a few half naked 
sairages are wandering. 

A hundred years ago^ th^^e was not a town in the 
whole island; but now there are a few large towns 
near the sea-eoast^ but only a veiy few. It is the 
English who built these laige towns, and who live ia 
theaftk 

Australia is not so ioe a land as Europe, beoawe it 
has not so many fine rivers; and it is fine rttwrs that 
nake a fine land. Most of the rivers in Ai»tralia do 
not deserve the name of rivers ; they are moie like a 
number of water-holes, and are often dried up in the 
summer ; but there is one very fine, IstocA^Vso^^afs^ 
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river, called the Murray. It flows for twelve hunt 
miles. Were there several such rivers as the Murray 
then Australia would bo a fine laud indeed. 

"Why is there ho little water ! Because there is bo 
little rain. Sometimes for two years together, there 
are no heavy showers, and the grass withers, aud the 
trees turn brown, and the air is Jilled with dust. I 
believe the reason of the want of rain is — that lie 
mountains are not high; for high mountains draw 

e clouds together. There are no mouotiuns as higii 
k<1B the Alps of Europe; the highest are only half as 
I '%h.* 

Tab NATtTBS. — The savages of Australia hare 
aeither god, nor king. Some heathen countri^ ate 
full of idols, but there are no idols in the wilds of 
Australia. No, — like the beasts which perish, these 
aavages hve from day to day without prayer, or 
praise, delighting only in eating and drinking, hunt- 
ing and dancing. 

Most men build some kind of houses ; but these 

IvAvages are satisfied with pntling a few boughs to- 
Blgether, as a shelter from the storm. There ia just 
KMom in one of these shelters for a man to creep into 
N^ and lie down h> sleep. They do not wish to learn 
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lo build better hnto| tot as they are alwaji ronBing 
aboai from place to plaee^ they do not think it worth 
while to build better. 

A nati?e was once uttii^ in the comer of a white 
man's hut» and looking aa if he enjoyed the warmth* 
The white men began to langh at him, for not build- 
ing a good hut for himaei^ For some time the black 
Bum said nothing, at last he muttored, ^ Ay, ay, white 
fttkw think it best thai«-way. Black fellow think it 
beat thatra-way.'' A white man rudely answered^ 
^llien black Miow is afooL'' Upon hewiag thiii^ 
the black fellow, quite affironted, got up, and foldiiy 
koa blanket round hinii walked out of the hut How 
much pride there is in the heart of man I Bven a 
sMrage thinks a great deal of his own wiidomi and 
eannot bear to be called a fboL 

Sometimes the nati?es bniU a house Hrong enough 
to last durbg the wh<de wbter, and lar^e oiough to 
hold seven or right people. They make it in the 
shape of a bee-hive. 

Their reason fisr moving about oontmuaily, is that 
they may get fi)od. They kiok &r it, wherever they 
VH digging up roots, and grubbing up grubs, and 
seamhingtheholbwsofthe treeifi»rqpo«fttifu^ (Of 
these strange animals more shall soon be mentioned.) 

The women are the most littrastoiemtomiaDL^te^ 






^^■jjBnld. The meii beat them on their heads wbenew 

^^Bi^^y please, and cover them with bruises. A gentle- 

HT man once saw a poor biack woman cryiDg bitteiiy. 

When he asked her what was tho matter, she toM Bim 

that her husband was going to beat her for hanng 

broken bis pipe. The gentleman went to the hii» 

band, and entreated him to forgive his " gin" {for thai 

is the name for a wift or leoman). But the mao dd- 

^ Glared he would not forgive her, unless a new pipe wu 

^^■r..||tTen to him. The gentleman could not promise one 

^^B 4ft the black man, as there were no pipes to be had in 

that place. The nest morning the poor gin appeared 

with a broken arm, her cruel husband having beaten 

h«r with a thick stick. 

• The miaerablQ gins are not beaten only ; tbey are 
luiif starved ; for their Lusbande will give them no 
fcod, and they — poor things — cannot fish or hunt, or 
shoot; they have nothing but the roots they dig up, 
and the grubs, and lizards, and snakes tbey find on the 
ground. Their looks show how wretchedly they fimi 
W while the men are often strong and tall, the 
m generally thin, and bent, and haggard. 
Yet the woman, weak aa she is, carries all the 
ye, not only the babe slung upon her back, but the 
^ of food, and even her husband's gun and 
^e the mm Blato aVoiife "a ^ca.'v^ieii-wfliwiif 
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but lu8 spear in his band, or at most a light basket 
upon his arm ; £>r be considers his wife as bis beast 
of burden. At night the woman has to build hehr own 
aheltw, for the man thinks it quite t nough to btdld 
one ^Mr himself. 

Such k the hafd lot of a native woman, while she 
lives ; and when she dies^ her body is perched in a 
tree, as not worth the trouble of burying. 

I ha?e already told yon, that the natives have no 
OOD ; yet they have a dbyil, whom they call Takoo, 
or debbil-deblnl. Of him they are always afraid, for 
they &ncy he goes about devouring children. When 
any one dies, they say, ^ Yakoo took him.^ How 
different from those happy Christians who can say of 
thar dead, ^ God took them 1" 

People who know not God, but only the devil, must 
be very wicked. These savages show themselves to 
be diildren of debbiMebbil by l&eir actions. They 
kill many of their babes, that they may not have the 
tnniUe of nursing them. Old people also they kill, 
and laugh at the idea of making them *' tumble down.'' 
One of the most horrible things they do, is making 
the skulls of their Mends into drinking-cups, and they 
think that by dmng so, they show their AnncoTiovl 
Ihey allow the nearest relation to \ia^^ ^^^"^^ 
the dead pemM. They nill eveniiA^E «^^^Aj^ "6^^^ ^ 
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the dead body, just as a mark of love. Butgenerallj 
BpeakiDg, it U only their enemus they eat, and they 
do eat them irhenevei they can kill them. Thera an 
a great many tribes of natives, and thej' look upon one 
another as enemies. If a man of one tribe dard fa) 
come, and hunt in the lands of anothei tribe, ha it 
immediately killed, and hia body la eaten. 

The bodies of dear friends — are treated with great 
honor, placed for gome weeks on a high platform, and 
then buried. Mothers prize highly the dead bodiea 
of their children, A traveller met a poor old woman 
wandering in search of roots, with a stick for digging 
in her hand, and with no other covering than a litth 
grass mat. On her l)ack she bore a heavy load. 
What was it ! The dead body of her child, — a boy 
of ten years old ; this burden she bad borne for Uirte 
weeks, and the thought she showed her love, by keep- 
bg it near her for so long a time. Alas I she knew 
Bothing of the immortal spirit, and how, when, washed 
yp, Jesua' blood, it is borne by angels into the praaenee 
cfOod. 

But though these savages are so wicked, and so 
wild, they have their amusements. Dancing ia th« 
chief amusement. At every fuU moon, there is t 
grand dance, called the Corrobory. It is the men wba 
dance, while tlia woiotiQ6\^\i^ wii\«aN.'«oi». ''^««]ud; 
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can be more liorrible to see than a Corrobory. It » 
held in the night by the light of blazing firOB. Tha 
men ore made to look more frightful than usual, by 
great patches, and stripes of red and white clay all 
over their bodies ; and they play all manner of stranga 
antics, and utter all kinds of Btrange yelb ; so that 
you might think it was a dance in bell, rather than 
on earth. 

It tnay surprise you to hear these wild creaturea 
have a turn both for music and drawing. There are 
figures carved npon the rocks, which show their turn 
lor drawing. The ligures represent Leusl^ lishes, and 
men, and are much better done than could have been 
supposed. There are few savages who can sing aa 
well as these natives ; but the words of their songs ara 
very foolish. These are the words of one song, 

" Eat great deal, eat, eat, eat; 
Eat Bgsin, plenty to cat; 
Sat more yet, eat, cat, eat," 

If a pig could sing, surely this song would just suit its 
fancy. Uow sad to think a man who is made to 
praise God forever and ever, should have no highei 
joy than eating 1 

And what ia the appearance of these people ? 

They are ugly, with flat in»ea, a.M'' ■**\'i» \aa\&»» 
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but their teeth are white, and Ibeir hair is k>ng, gloav^ 
and curly. They adorn their tresses with teelh, and 
featheiSf and dogs* taih; and they rub ovei th«il 
whole body with &b oil and fat You may imagio^ 
th««fbre, how UDpleasant it must be to come neat 



THE OOtOKISTS OE SEITLEE8. 

Once there were only black people in Australia, and 
no white ; nom there are more white than black ; and 
it k probable, that soon, there will be no black people, 
but only white. Ever since the white people begaa 
to KtUe there, the black people have been dying awa; 
very fast ; for the white people have takea away ihs 
lands where the blacks used to hunt, and have filled 
them with their sheep and cattle. 

There are two sorts of white people who have 
to Australia. They are called "Convicts," and 
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Convicts are some of the worst of the white people ; 
■Ihieve-s, who instead of being kept in prison, tt 
□t to Australia to work hard for uany years. 
sad thing for Australia, that so many thievet J| 
sect th.ere, WiKvise %'iteT ^^t Y^^w^oasAvt 
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over, and tbey were set at liberty, some renwdned hi 
ihe land, and did a great deal of bann. 

Colonists are people who come of tbeir own accord 
to earntbdr bving as best tbey can. 

It is a common sigbt wben travelling in AnstiaBa, 
lo meet a dray drawn by bnllocks, laden witb furai- 
tnre, and wbite people. It is a femily going to tbeir 
new &nn. In tbe dray tbere are pigs, and yon may 
bear tbem grunUng ; tbere are fowls, too, sbat np in 
a basket; and besides, tbere are pknts and tools. 
Wben the family amve at tbe pbice wbere tbey mean 
to settle, tbey M no bouse, nor garden, nor fields, 
on\y a wild forest. Immediately tbey pitcb a tent for 
tbe motbet and ber danghtsts to sleep in, wbile tbe 
fetber, bis sons, and bis laboren,deep by tbe fire in 
tbe open air. Tbe neit morning, tbe men begin to 
fell trees to make abnt, and tbey fimsb it in a week; 
-iwt a very grand dwelfing, it is true, bnt good 

enongb for tbe fine weather ; the floor is made of the 
liard day feom the enormous ant bins; tbe walla--of 
peat slabs of wood; the rorf-rf wooden tile^ and 
tbe windows-^ «Bco. m«n tbe bnt is finished, a 
ben.bon8e,and a pg^ are Wilt, and a dairy also 
™**«PWin4. A garden is soon planted, «cASSb««. 
^ r^.*^ *® P««Mreea \ksx X^wsSoSsi^ Wfiu 




milking of tbo coirs, and soon have a plentiiy 
supply of eggs and buU«r. Tlte men clear the ground 
of trees, in order to sow wheat and potatoes, Xbm 
the family soon hare all iheit wants supplied; Bad 
they find time by degrees to build a stone bouse, trilh 
eight large rooms ; and vhea it is completed!, tliej 
give up their wooden liut to one of the laborers, Tlus 
is the way of life in the " Bush ;" for such is the name 
given to the wild parts of Australia, 

Some settlers keep large llocks of sheep, and gnin 
money by selling the wool and the fat, to make cloth 
and tallow. A shepherd In Australia leads a very 
lonely life among the hills, and he is obliged to kecf' 
ever upon the watch against the wild dogs. These 
voraraous animals prowl about in troops, and cruellj 
bite numbers of the sheep, and then devour aa many 
as they can. Ilappily there are no large wild beasts, 
such as wolves, and jeare, hons, and tigers ; for these 
would devour the shepherd as well as the sheep. 

But there are men, called "bush-rangers," as fierce 
as wild beasts. These are convicts who have escaped 
fcom punishment. They often come to the seUI 
houses, and murder the inhabitants. 

The natives are not nearly as dangerous m i 
wicked ti'Mle men ; indeed Ihey are generally 1 
fcarmless, unless pw^o\lfti^J^ "ii-'wwfciaeaV 
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willing to make themselyes usefnlt by reaping corn, 
and waahing sheep ; and a little reward satisfies tbem, 
such as a blanket, or an old coat When some of the 
flock have strayed, the blacks will take great pains to 
look for them, and seem as much pleased when they 
have found them, as if they were their own sheep. 
The black women can help in the wash-honse, and in 
the farm-yard ; but they are too much besmeared with 
grease to be fit for the kitchen. It is wise never to 
give a good dinner to a black, till his work is done ; 
because he always eats so much, that he can work no 
more that day. 

Some of these poor blacks are very fidthful and a^ 
fectionate. There was one who lived near a settler's 
hut^ and he used to come there every morning before 
the master was up ; he would enter very gently for 
fear of waking him, — light the fire by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together, and set the kettle on to Ixnl ; 
then he would approach the bed, and putting his hand 
a&ctionately on the hand of the sleeper, would whis- 
per in his ear, till he saw him open his eyes, when he 
would greet him with a kind and smiling look. These 
attentions were the marie of his attachment to the 
white man* 

This black was as feithful, as he was aflbctionato. 
Once he was sent by a farmer on a message. It wae 



this, " Take this letter to my brother, and Le will give 
you Hiipecce, and then spend the sixpence in pipea 
for me." The block man took the letter, and went 
towards the place where the brother lived. He met 
him on holdback. The brother after reading the 
letter, rode away without giving the sixpence to the 
bearer. What was the poor black man to do ? "ShiD 
I go back," thought he, "without the pipes t No. 
I will try to get some money." He weot to a home 
that he knew of, and tiered to chop some wood fcr 
aispence, and with l!tal sisrpenee he bought the pipn> 
Was not this being a good Bervact ? This was Dot 
eye-eervice ; it was the service of the heart. Bnl 
there are not many natives like this man. They an 
generally soon tired of working. For inetance, a hoj 
called Jackey, lefl a good master who would han 
provided for him, to live agun wild in the woods, and 
went away with the blanket off his bed. 

AuiMiLS, — There are few of our animala in Ag^- 
tnlia, or of t/air snimab in Eogland. There ii 
hare, no rabbit, no nightingale, no thrush, in Austn 
Once there were no horses, nor cows, nor sheep, i 
pigs ; but now there are a great maoy. Much terrified 
were the natives at the sight of the fitst horse whkh 
came from England ; for lltey had never seen ■ 
large animal Woie. 
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The wild dogs, or diagcws, are odious animals. 
They may be heard yelling st night to the terror of 
the shepherd, and the farmer. They are bold enough 
to rush into a yard, and to carry off a calf, or a pig; 
and when they have dragged it into the woods, th^ 
cruelly eat the legs first, and do not kill it for a long 
while. 

These three — tlie kangaroo, the opossum, and tbs 
dingo, — are the principal beasts of Australia. 

Among the birds, the emu is the most remarkable. 
It is nearly as tall as an ostrich, and has beautifol 
soft feathers, though not as beautiful as the ostrich'a. 
But the most curious point in the emu is, — it haa 
DO tongue. You may suppose, therefore, that it is 
neither a singing bird, nor a talking bird ; it only 
makes a little noiae in its throat. But if i( is nlent,, 
there are numbers of parrots, and cockatoos, to fill t1 
mr with their screams. In England, these birds a 
thought a great deal of, but in Australia, they a 
killed to make into pics, or into soup. Parrot-pie ai 
cockatoo-soup, are commoQ dishes there. Eowert 
many of the ]>arrots and cockatoos, are caught I 
the blacks, and sold to the English, who send them 1| 
England in the ships, 

niMesranot such singing birds in Australia, N 
I here. Though there is a robin red-b: 
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there, he does not wag as sweetlj as he does here. 
Bat there are laughing birds in Australia. There is 
ft bird called the 'laughing jackass.'' He laughs 
very loud three times a day. He begins in the 
morning ; — ^suddenly a hoarse loud laugh is heard, — 
then another, then another, — ^till a whole troop of 
birds seem laughing all together, and go on laughing 
£Mr a few minutes; — and then they are all quiet 
again. Such a noise must awaken many a sleeper on 
bis bed. At noon the laugh, is heard again. At 
eyening there is another general fit of laughter. These 
Uurds are not like children, who laugh at no particular 
J&our, but often twenty times a day. The laughing 
jad^asB is almost as useful as a clock, and it is called, 
*^ the bushman's clock.** 



BOTANY BAY. 

This is a famous place, for here the English first 
settled, and here it was thieves were sent from Eng- 
land as a punishment. Some were sent there for 
fimrteen years, and some for twenty-one years, and 
•ome for life. How did the place get the beautiful 
name of Botany t which means '^ the knowledge of 
flowen." Because there were so many beautiful flow- 
411 aetti there, when Captain Cook first behell ilL 
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it the Dame Botany Baj, does not seem beautiful ta 
; Ibr it reminds ua not of roses, but of rogues ; not 
t violets, but of rioleut men; not of Ulies, buti 
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This town is close to Botany Bay. It is the lar 
town in Australia. It ia- a very wicked city, beciiaee 
■0 many convicts haTe been sent there. Many of tbe 
people are the children of convicts, and have been 
l> (btought up very ill by tbeir parents. Of course theia 
I yre many robberies in such a city, far more than ther« 
J London. Who would like to live there ! yet it 
I ia a fine city, and by the sea-side, with a harbor, where 
hundreds of ships might ride, — safe from the storm. 
It is plain, too, that Sydney ia full of rich people, for 
the streets are thronged with carriages, driving rapidly 

I' along. The convicts often become rich, after 1 

IJfBKi of punishment b over, by keeping public-he 
W)d when rich they keep carriages. 
' If you were in Sydney, you wonld hardly t 
^ou were in a savage island; for you would see no 
lavages in the streets. What is become of those who 
mce lived in these paftsS They are all dead, org 
fe Other parts o? tt6»\B»i, Tli%^a&^.^)\Mk■DJ 
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ney, used to talk of the old tunefl, and sftr, "^ Whea I 

was a pick-a-oiDiijy pleotj of bbdk feOov thesL ObIt 
one left now, mitter." 



ABBLAIBJS. 

It is mach better iS live here than In Sjdnejr, be- 
cause convicts have nerer been sent here. Si'nmben 
of honest poor people are leaving England and Ire- 
land, every year, to go to Adelaide. When they ar- 
rive at the* coast, they get into cars, and are driven 
seven miles, passing by many pretty cottages, and 
gardens, till they arrive at Adelaide. There they find 
themselves in the midst of gardens ; for the houses 
are not crowded together, as in our English towns, but 
are placed in the midst of trees, and flowers, and grass ; 
because there is plenty of room in Australia. 

But there is one great evil both in Sydney and in 
Adelaide, which is the dust blown from the desert, 
and which almost chokes the inhabitants. If there 
were more rain in Australia, there would be less dusi 

Australia is divided into three parts : — 
L New South Wales. Capital, Sydney. 
n. Western Australia. Capital, Perth. 
m. South Australia. Cagvle^^ KdL<(3^^<4» 



%u Sitmnn's runii. 

This island is as cool as Great Briton ; yet'ta 
bot a pleasant land to live !□ ; for it is filled with con- 
Tiota, There are no nalivea there now; they died 
, nway gradually, except a few, who were lakea by the 
I ^gliek to a Email island near, called '' Plinder'a 
iBland." They were taken there that they might be 
safe ; yet they never ceaeed to sigh, and to cry after 
Qieir native land. 



THE TOUira SATAOBB. ^H 

Many travellers have tried to eee the land fitflV 

tnidst of Australia, but hitherto they Itave not siic- 
ceeded. After going a little way, they have been 
obliged to return, and why 1 Because they have found 
no water. 

I wilt give yoil an account of (lie jonmey of Mr. 
£yre. Thia tra'velXet Vii^bcA Vi ^a W<a th^ midi 
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the land, but finding he could not, he travelled along 
the coast, at that part called the Great Bight (or the 
Great Bay). 

He set out from Adelaide with a large party, but 
various accidents occurred by the way, and at last he 
found himself with only one Englishman, and three 
native boys. The eldest was almost a man. £Gs 
name was Wylie, and he was a good-tempered, lively 
youth. The second was named Neramberein. I shall 
have nothing good to relate of him, but a great deal 
of evil ; for he was indeed a very wicked boy. The 
youngest was called Cootachah — ^a boy who was easily 
induced to follow bad examples. 

Mr. Eyre was the chief person in the party, and hia 
Eoglish companion was Mr. Baxter. Ten horses 
carried the packages, and six sheep were made to 
follow, that they might be killed one by one for food. 

All these poor animals suffered terribly from want 
of water. Sometimes they went a hundred miles 
without a refreshing draught. The horses became so 
weak, that the travellers were unwilling to mount 
Aeir backs ; and as for the sheep, they could scarcely 
oawl along. 

Many ways of getting water were tried. One way 
was digging up the roots of trees. A little, — ^a very 
little, — ^water may often be BC[ueezed out oC tk^ w^^^l 
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I a root ; because the root is the moutli of the tree, and 
l-IBeks up water from the ground. Another way of 
I gBttiBg water was by gathering up the dew in a 
B,lponge. Enough dew to mnke a cup of tea might 
I aoDetimes be obtained ; but not enough for the poor 
a to have any. When the trayellers, by digging, 
I'flBiild tnaka a well, then they were glad indeed; for 
tlien the beasts could he refreshed as well as themselves. 
The whole party were become so weak from fatigue 
and thirst, that they could not get on fast, and they 
ftnnd it necessary to save their food as much as possi- 
I Ue, that it might last to the end of the long journey. 
I They took a little flour every day out of their bag, and 
' made it into a paste. Sometimes they caught a fish, 
ta shot a bird or beast, and then they had a hearty 
meaL When they hilled one of their sheep, then tl: 
had plenty of mutton. At )aet, all the aheep H 
killed but one. 

It happened at this time, that one of the 1 
was so sick that he could not move. It was plain h« 
would soon die; therefore the travellers determined to 
M kill him, and eat his flesh. Mr. Eyre was grieved at 
^^^ the thought of killing his horse, neither could he bear 
^^^ tfae idea of eating horse Sesh ; but then ha feared, tl 
^^Kif the hoi^Q were not killed, the whole party n 
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The natiTe boys were delighted when they knew 
the horse was to be eaten ; for thej had long b«eii 
fretting for more food. Tiiey would like to hare 
devoured it all on the spot ; but they were diA, allowed 
to do 30 ; the greater part of the flesh was cut uS ia 
thin slices, dipped in salt water, and then hung up in 
the sun lo dry, to serve as provieioa for many days to 
come. The bop were permitted to devour the rest 
of the carcase. 

With what baste they prepared the feast I Th«]r 
made a fire close h> the carcase, and then cut oS lump* 
of flesh, which they roasted qmckly, and then ate. 
They spent the whole afternoon io this miuinf:r, Itwlt- 
iag more like ravenous wolves than human cresturci. 
When night came, tbey were not willing to leave their 
meat, but took as much as ever tbey could carry into 
their beds, that tbey might eat whenever they awoke. 
Next day, tbey returned to the roasting and eating, nod 
the next night again tbey took meat with them to bed. 

Mr. Eyre wondered at their gluttony, and he (bought 
it necessary to ^ve them an allowance of food, instead 
of letting them eat as much as they liked. He gave 
five pounds of meat lo each boy every day. Five 
pounds is as much ns a shoulder of mutton — and ten 
English boys would think it quite enough for dinner 
but the Australian boys w«t« Wi^ fiB.'w&'^ 
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Mr. Eyre began to s'-ispect that in the night Ihej 
of the meat haagiDg up to dry on the tree^ 
lerefore one night he weighed the meat, and in the 
irning weighed it again. He lonpd that four poundg 
He thought it was very nngratefal of 
boys, to whom he gave so much, to steal from bia 
rjBnall stoclc. As a puaishmeot he gave them lees 
iat next day than, usual. 

entreated the boys to tell him who VSB the 
The eldest and youngest declared that they bail 
)t stolen any meat; but NeTambereiu would notin- 
Kt at all, and looked sulky and angry, and matteHil 
iflomethiog about going away, and taking Wylie mti' 
Jiim. Mr. Eyre replied, tbat he might go if he pleased, 
rhile at the same time he warned him of the dangen 
the way. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was orei, 
the three boys alt rose up and walked away. Mr. 
Eyre called back the youngest, as he felt he was mis- 
led by his elders ; but be let the others go. Tbej 
had stayed with him till tlae horse was all eaten up, ex- 
eopt the dried pieces — but now they hoped lo get 
mote food, when travelling alone, than with Mr. Kyre. 
as the boya were gone, Mr. Eyre determined 
to stop some time longer where he was, that be might 
BOt overtake "Caaia. Tivaie-wa* oub ■Joat-^ tiaj.i 
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wg, ind which seem^sd v<sry ntblliUM itU hy iU.lC. 
TluB iheep was killed for ffi^i^J, find in that |ilui:t} thuiii 
VM plentj of water; no Umt tlm littlu isoiM|miiy lurml 
vdH that daj and the msxt; ««ii«]i:iiilly im Mr. Httitur 
had the good fortune iu kill an Duglu, whiuh lumtu mu 
eueUent stew. 

Just 88 the traveilen had fininbtid thuir tivuiiiiig 
meal, they were astoniflhod to Mie tbu two ruuuway 
boya approaching. Wylie came runiiiug up, ducUring 
that both he and hia com[>aiiion(i wero sorry fur thtir 
bad behavior, and were auxioua to be recbivud Hguin, 
not being able to get enough to eat liui thuugh 
Wylie acted in this frank manner, his c/iiupajiiiin wub 
Y^ sulky. He said nothing, but seated UmtaU by 
the fire, pouting and frowning, and evidently much 
vexed at being obliged to come bock. Mr. Kyre 
thought it well to give the boys a lecture on their bad 
conduct, especially upon their thefts; &r they now 
owned that they had stolen meat from the trees, 
though they had before denied it liut though Mr. 
Eyre reproved the boys, he treated them very kindly, 
for he gave them some tea, and bread and meat for 
supper* 

The next day the whole party contmued their 
journey. They were obliged to be very sparing 
of their food* ^^* ^Hen it waa g|c»^ Vk^ i&sni^.i 
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no more. But llieir greatest trial waa ibe want of 
water. 

After travelling during four days, tiey stopped one 
evening in b. rocky place at the top of high cU^ ho- 
ping that if any rain should fall, some might be caught 
in the hollow plocis among the rocks. That evening 
tbey ate no supper ; for having had dinner, they 
might do without supper. 

Before they lay down to sleep, they made thsoi- 
selves places to sleep in, by setting up boughs, as shel- 
ters from the wind. They also piled up tbeir goodi 
in a great heap, and covered it with oil akin, to keep 
out the dsmp. Mr. Eyre did not sleep whea the refit 
did, for he undertook to watch the horses till elevra 
at night, and then he agreed to change places mlb 
Mr. Baxter. 

The hour was almost come, and Mr. Eyre was be- 
ginning to lead the horses towarifc the sleeping place, 
when he was startled by hearing a gun go oS. Ho 
called out, — but receiving no answer, he grew alarmed, 
and leaving the horses, ran towards the spot, whence 
the noise had oome. 

Presently he met Wylie, running very fast, and 
^ crying out, "Oh 1 Masaa, Oh I Massa, come heio." 

^^k " What is the matter I" inc[uired Mr. Eyre. ^^M 

^Bi Wylie mada no «un<«i' ^H 
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With hurried steps, Mr. Eyre BccompAoied Um to- 
wards the camp. What a sight struck his eyee 1 Hia 
friend Baiter, lying oa the ground, nelteriog in his 
.ilood, and in the agonies of death. 

The two youBger boys were not there, and the goods 
which had been covered by the oil-skin, lay acattered 
in contusion on the ground. It was too clear that one 
of the boya had Rnxxs poor Eaxter. No doubt it wu 
Neramberein who had done it! 

It seems that the boys had attempted to steal some 
of the goods, and that while they were gathering tLera 
together, Baiter had awaked, and had come forth from 
his sleeping place, and that then one of the hoys had 
shot him. 

Mr. Eyre r^sed the dying man from the ground 
where he was lying prostrate, and he then found that 
a ball bod entered his left breast, and that his life was 
fast departing. In a few minutes he expired ! 

What were the feelings of the lonely traveller] 
Here be was ia the midst of a desert, with no compan- 
ion but one young savage, and that young savage was 
not one whom he could trust ; for he knew not what 
part Wylie had taken in the deeds ofthe nighL He sus- 
pected that he had intended to go away with the other 
boys, but that when Baxter was murdered, he hai^ 
grown alanned, ^"^ " \n^^cA& 4amii- 'fltt*.^»'^ 
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Known anything of the robbery, but then he naa not 
a boy whose word could bo believed. 

The remainder of that dreadful night was passed 
by Mr. Eyre, in watching the horses. Anxiously he 
wiutcd for the first streak of daylight. He then drove 
the horses to the camp, and once more beheld the 
body of hia fellow-traveller. How suddenly had his 
Bonl been hurried into eternity, and into the presence 
of hia God ! 

Wjlie'a business to light the fire, and prepare 
the breakfast. Ueauwhile, Mr. Eyre e.xaraiined the 
"baggage to see how much had been stolen. Theaa 
"'irere the chief articles be missed. All the bread, coa- 
■isting of five loaves, some mutton, tea and sugar, to- 
'ittacco and pipes, a small keg of water, and two guns. 
And what was left for the traveller I A large quanti- 
ty of flour, a large keg of water, aorae tea and sugar, 
a gun, and pistols. But would those have been left, 
had the ungrateful boya been strong enough to carry 
them awayl 

Mr. Eyre desired bef&ra leaving the fatal spot to 
bury the body of Lis friend ; but the rocka around 
were so hard, that it was impossible to dig a grave. 
All be was able to do, ^as to wrap the corpse in a 
bJanket before be abandoned it forever. -^JL 

gJowly and aiUwUs V^V^ ftia !*.iwifti.v^c*^1l^H 
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ing one hone, while Wylie drove the others after it 
Daring the heat of the day, they stopped to rest It 
was four in the afternoon, and they were soon going 
to set out again, when they perceived at a distance — 
TWO WHiTB TiQUBEsI two whitc figuTos I and soon 
knew thenoL to be the two guilty boys, wrapped in 
their blankets. 

Mr. Eyre had some fear lest the young murderer 
should shoot him also ; yet he thought it wise to ad- 
vance boldly towards him, with his gun in his hand. 
He perceived that each of the wicked youths held a 
gun, and seemed ready to shoot But as he approached, 
ihey drew back. He wished to speak to them in order 
to persuade them not to follow him on his journey, 
but to go another way; however he could not get 
near them ; but he heard them cry out, ^ O Massa, we 
don*t want you; we want Wylie." The boys repeated 
the name of Wylie over and over again ; yet Wylie 
imawered not, but remained quietly with the horses. 
At length Mr. Eyre turned away, and continued his 
journey. The boys followed at some distance, calling 
out fi>r Wylie till the darkness came on. 

Mr. Eyre was so anxious to get beyond the reach 
of tibese wicked youths, that he walked ei^teen miles 
that evening. And he never saw them again I I do 
not know whether he had ever told them of thA tra^ 



God, of that ETR which never slbkfs, of that stt 
which beholds bobbers and hubdebers ia the night; 
^but whether he had told them or uot of this great 
God, they must have known that Ihey were acting 
wickedly when they robbed their benehctor, and mu^ 
dered hb friend; and they must have felt very utOBr 
ABLB after they had dooe those deeds. 

Alone with Wylie, Mr. Eyre pursued 1m jooniej 
along the high cli% of the Great Bight, or Bay. 

For five days they were without water for Qm 
horses ; at last they dug some welb in the sand. Bnt 
by this tiuie one of the horeea was grown so weak,lliat 
he could scarcely crawl along. Thia horse, Mr, Ejfo 
determined to iiii for food, Wylie, delighted mth 
the idea, exclaimed, "Ma^sa, I shall sit up, and eat 
the whole night." And he kept his word. While 
his master was sklaning the poor beast, he made a 
fire close by, and soon began tearing offbit^ of 6esh, 
toasting, and eating them, as fast as be could. Mr- 
£^re, aiUr cutting off the beet parts of the fieah to 
dry, allowed Wylie lo eat the rest Sea the youog 
glutton, with the head, the feet, and the inside, per- 
mitted to deTour it as best he could ! He hastened to 
make an oven, in whlob to bake about twenty poundl 
to feast upon during the nigbL It is not wondt 
if during that nlnVtVia ■^aaVeaiti \a aiu^^^ 
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groaning, and to complain that lie was very ill. He 
Moidj indeed, that it was working too hardj had niade 
him ill, but his master thought it was eating too muehj 
for wheneyer he woke, he found the boy gnawibg a 
bone. 

Next day, Wylie was not able to spend his wLoIe 
time over the carcase, for he had to go, and look foi a 
lost foal ; but the day after, it was hard to get him 
away from the bones. 

For some time the travellers lived upon dried horse 
flesh, with a kangaroo, or a fish, as a little change. 
Wylie continued to eat immoderately, though often 
rolling upon the ground, and crying out, ^ Mendyat," 
or ill. 

One night he appeared to be in a very ill-humori 
and Mr. Eyre tried to find out the reason. At lait 
Wylie said in an angiy tone, ''The Aogi have eaten 
the skin." It seems he had hung the skin of a kanga- 
roo upon a bush, intending to eat it by-and-bye, and 
the wild dogs had stolen the dainty morsel Wylie 
was restored to his usual good-humor by the sight of 
some fine fishes his master had caugbt Next time 
the boy shot a kangaroo, he took good care of the slmii 
folding it up, and hiding it. 

One day he was so happy aa to Qaitdi. tvoo^^^^sssBi^ 
ID a tree. His master ddtenx^nttii V^ ^^n^^^^sm *^^$«!i^ 
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end. At last the travellen saw a ship a few miles 
from the shore. Oh! how amdoas they were that 
the sailors should see them ! What oonld ther do F 

m 

lliey kindled a fire on a rock, and they made a znaa 
deal of smoke come out of the fire. Soon a V^ai wm 
seen apjffoaching the shore. How great wia tbt joy 
i^ the weary travellers. The saikjci in tae l^nc 
Frenchmen, bnt they were ikot tlhe jm "icaA 'jl ' 
aooomit They inTited Mr. Eyre tsui ^j^ v, 
company them to their sbipL 

When the yoocg sarae* iysad 'laamuz n. 
he was almost wil-i wi:h jgrgri. lot lut un ir.« 
much to eat as he co£ri oesr%. aui uk vscsa 
bbcoits so fist, tha: "Ia ulr.n vscia. 'a vt idnvi 
he should eat theei aZ : sbs »7 ^^m ra«t iw ^s«« 
him fishes instobL as :c«T«r3sui tacea. )mssc^ -J 

F<v twelre dars 7-ra& sui lu xuMKr invi a 
ahip^ and then k& iiL Jsh^o. wbl vvrmtjm^ wui 
6a m warm qcciirs. 

They had icH joxl-j nutok 'a ^ tiAfC^ i^ 
but they tiuSs^ 3c 3ir.R inia v«s. iT. Sw^^ 




Ivbuld bebavc, if left entirely to himself. He iai a 
totly bj the fire, while Wylie was cooking one opa»> 
hm. The boy, having got it ready lot bia supper, 
[look the other to his sleeping place. His master 
■toquired what bo intended to do with it Wylie re- 
" I ahsll be hungry in the morning, and I am 
Ikwpingit formybreak&st." Then Mr. Eyre perceired 
,t the greedy boy intended to ofierhim neither aiip' 
per nor breahfoat. Accordingly be took ont his bag 
of flour, and said to Wylie, "Very well, we will each 
eat our own food ; you cat the opossnma you shot, and 
I eat the fiour I have ; and I will give you no more." 
Li this niRnner, Mr. Eyre hoped to show Uie boy 6n 
folly of hJB aelfishnesg. Wylie was frightened at the 
idea of getting no more flour, and immediately o&red 
the smaller oposaum to his master, and promised lo 
cook it himself. What a selfish, and ungratefhl boy I 
Wylie had a wicked heart by nature, and so hare w«. 
Only he had not been taught what was right, as >m 
have been. Tbis is a prayer which would suit well 
evetj child, and every man in the world, " Create is 
me a clean heart, God, and renew a right spirit 
within me." 

Mr. Eyre continued to be kind to Wylie, though ht 

HV the boy did not really love him. ^H 

But the troiAVes o^ 'A^* ^oaviift-s ■^'sii ■&ifflrfv'j ik^H 



end. At last the travellers saw a ship a few miles 
&om the Bhore. Ob ! bon* rdxioub thejr were that 
lbs sailors should see them ! What could the; dot 
They kiodled a fire on a rock, and they made a great 
deal of smoke come out of the fire. Soon a bout waa 
seen approaching the shore. How great was the joy 
of the weary travellers. The sailors in the boat vrera 
Frenchmen, but they were not the less kind on that 
account. They invited Mr. Eyre and Wylie to ac- 
company them to their ship. 

When the young savage found himself on board, 
he was almost wild with delight, for he had now as 
much to eat as he could desire, and he began eating 
biscuits so fast, that the sailors began to be afraid leet 
he ehouid eat them all ; and they were glad to give 
him fishes instead, as they could catch plenty of them. 

For twelve days Wylie and his master lived in tho 
ship, and then lefl it, laden with provisions, and dresa- 
ed in warm clothes. 

They had still many miles to go along the shore, 
but they suffered no more from want of food and 
water. 

Great was their rapture when they first caught 
sight of the hills of St. George's Sound ; for then they 
knew their journey would aooa end. But they had 
rivers to cross on the way, kq4. \a \.tjo^^ ^ ^5^ '*'* 
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tug supper with aaother native boy, his foIloV'servnnL 
[lie oven was hot, and tlie bread was baking. Mickey 
^ned the door of the oven, and looked in. Tba 
was wrong ; it was the first step towards evil, 
lEckey bad eaten a good supper, aud ought to bava 
been satisfied ; but, like bis countrymen, ho bad an 
mormous appetite, and vas always readj to eat too 
much- when he could. Ha took some of the Lot 
bread, and gave soma to his fellow-servant. How lika 
was bis conduct to that of Eve, when she took tba 
fruit, and gave some to Adam ! 

That night Mickey was nowhere to be found, nor 
his little fellow-servant either. Where could they bet 
Their master sent people to searcb for tJiem ; but no 
one bad seen thera. It seemed strange indeed, that 
a boy who had been so kindly treated, and who had 
seemed as bappy as Mickey, should run away. The 
good missionary and his children were in great grief, 
fearing tbat some accident had befallen the lads. 

But when the time came to take the bread out of 
the oven, they began to suspect why Mickey had gone 
away. Tbcy saw some one had stolen large piec«3 
of bread. They said, " Perhaps it was Mickey wno ■ 
stole the bread, and perhaps be is ashamed, and so 
bo hsa tun away." What a pity it was that Mickey 
did not come, kii4 «ni5«a Vm ^■iiii.\\is.-»'»ii.\i«» 



been partjoned and restored lo favor. Even a good 
bo7 may fall into a gre«t sin ; but then be will own 
it, and ask forgivenesfi, both of God nnd man. Still 
Mickey was Dot like those hardened boys who robbed 
Mr. Eyre, for he was asbamed. 

Month after month passed away, bnt no Mickey 
appeared. The missionary feared that the boy would 
never return, but live nnd die amongst his heathen 
country men. 

One day, however, he was told that a man was &t 
the door, who wanted to speak to him. 

"Who is he V inquired the missionary. 

"A schoolmaster, sir," replied the servant 

" And what does be want V 

"He has brought with him some native uoys, 
be waulfl you to come out and see them, and apeak jft 
few words to them about their Savioi 

The missionary gladly consented to go out to h 
hold BO plea.^iiig a sii^ht, as a school of tiative 1: 
Aa soon aa he appeared, several youog voices cftll<| 
oat, " Mickey no come," 

The missionary was surprised, and inquired of the 
boys, " What do you mean ? where is Mickey }" 

" Mickey no come," repeated the boys. 
niacb frightened." 
" Why is he afraid \" tvs.V^ feft ■afla^\wi'w^- 





^^^B " Because he steal de bread, replied the boys. 
^^^K The miGaioDSTj now began to look around, and 
^^Hbon espied Mickey, trjiog to hide himself behind a 
^^Hptioe. He called him ; but Mickey, instead of coming, 
wenL further off. Two or three boys then ran to- 
wards him, and attempted to bring him back, bid 
Mickey resisted. 

The missionary then went into the bouse hoping 
that the trembling culprit, seeing he was gone, woald 
^^^ce^e out of his hiding-place. 

^^^H Very soon he was tolJ, that Mickey was etanding 

^^B^th the other boys at the door. Then the good 

^^Hj^ioniu-y appeared again. Looking kindly at U 

^^Ke said, " Why did you run rway )" 

^^K- "Because me steal de "bread; me very aony." 

The missionary held out his hand to the s( 

offender, saying, " I forgive you, Mickey." The boy 

eagerly seized the kind hand, and holding it fast, 

i looking earnestly up in the missionary's face, hs 

" When me steal again, you must whip me — and 

PWhip me — and whip me — very — vury much." Again 

the missionary assured the boy he bad entirely fo^ 

given him — and then Mickey began to jump about 

||^_ for joy. 

^^k How glad "MicVe^ -wQvii ta.He \!wai to raltini to 
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be; fer that wumtm ^vw jiut goin^ to set sail fbt 
Bo^aaui, to Tint h» ii«)cs*^. and tTi<eii<Jsv &nd he coaid 
not take Kkkej with bun. loot bt^tore he w«at^ h« 
pnmded a feaat Ibr manj of Jie oative chilJrvQ, :iD<l 
gave them a parting addnMS Mlirk^ej was th^ne — 
BO longer afraid — bat glad to icoif up ta tb4» £m« 
of his beloved friend ; tor now he knew he w;i» 1^ 
giTen. 

Whtsn the moment came to sav *^ FjtrewelL** the 
children ran forward, eager to grasp the intsssioD^ry » 
band — bat none pressed that hand so wartuly aud ;k^ 
sorrowfntljy as the little runaway. 

I know not whether that generous master^ aiu) thai 
penitent servant ever again met upon t^arth ; but I 
have mach hope they will meet iu heaven ; fv^r 
Mickey seems to have been sorry for his hIu ; aud we 
know the promise : ^^ If we confess our tina. Ood ia 
fiuthfal and just to forgive us our siuO And why f 
Because the blood of Christ cleanaeth fVoin all sin. 
There are many sinners who were once as much afraid 
of God, as Mickey was of his master ; but who have 
been pardoned, and who will be present at his hkat- 
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